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A Good-Looking Man 


To be really good-looking a man must have a good 
skin —a skin that is clear, sound and healthy. Such 
a skin is bound to be accompanied by a fine Com- 
plexion, which is a leading essential of good looks 
in either man or woman. But it is impossible to 
have a fine skin unless care is bestowed upon it— 
especially in the case of men, who are subjected to 
more exposure than women. 


The WISE MAN therefore will look to this if he has 


not already done so, and will start the NEW YEAR 
by resolving henceforth to wash DAILY with 








acknowledged by the most famous 
Skin-specialists, and by the great- 
est Beauties of the last Hundred 
and Twenty-Four Years to be 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


RESET AND ENRICH 
JEWELRY IN MODERN 
STYLES 
ALSO 
EXECUTE SPECIAL WORK IN | 
THEIR DESIGNING AND MAN: 
UFACTURING DEPARTMENTS 





THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS SATISFACTORY FACILITIES 
| ‘TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE 
| THEIR ORDERS IN PERSON | 
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Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 




















is of the same _ high 
standard of quality as the 
well known Packer’s Tar 
Soap, and is delicately 
perfumed. 
In caring for the hair and 
skin, the cleansing, re- 
freshing and wholesome 
properties of pure pine- 
tar, as offered in these 
two preparations, are of 
utmost aid. 
Liberal sample of cake 
or liquid -will be sent 
on receipt of 10c. 
























Indexed manual free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Suite 87-H, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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TAR SOAP 
Shampooing 
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PRICE 50 CENTS 


THE PACKER MFG.CO. 
NEW YORK,U.S.A. 






Reduced fac-similes 


Packers °“*: Tar 5 
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The Making of Paris Fashions .............. William Archer 


Mr. William Archer, the distinguished English critic, was 
commissioned by McCLURE’S MAGAZINE to go to Paris and 
to make a special! study of that most mysterious and interesting 
phenomenon in modern civilization — the birth of new styles in 
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Mellin’s Food Babies 


The crowning evidence of merit in a baby 
food must be the babies themselves. Babies 
fed the Mellin’s Food way have active bodies, 
sound teeth and firm flesh. They bring com- 
fort to their homes. 


Get a bottle of Mellin’s Food today and 
insure your baby a natural development. 


Mellin’s Food Company. Boston, Mass. 


63 medals and diplomas have been awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 


riority during its nearly 50 years of success in all parts of the world. 
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through the West during his college vacations; of his meeting and 
friendship with Albert Brady, John Phillips, and Robert Mather, 
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of MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE; and of his graduation from college 
and his decision to go East on an important mission 96 
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Advertising Service 


Last month we told you about McClure’s Money Guarantee. This month we have a 
few words about Manufacturers. 


There are two kinds—Dependable and The Other Kind. 


The Dependable Kind is the one 
Who fixes his standard of quality and then maintains it. 
Who puts his name on his goods. 
Who sells his product at a uniform price to all. 
Who gets dealer distribution thru his understanding and confidence. 
Who gives his employes a living wage—and a decent place to work — 
and who tells the consumer what he is doing and how he is doing it. 


The Other Kind is chiefly the manufacturer 
Who makes his merchandise to fit the price somebody says he can get. 
Who does not think it wise to put his name on his goods. 
Who gives no guarantee as to uniformity, or quality. 
Who seeks today’s profits but dodges to-morrow’s kicks. 
Who cares little about the conditions under which his employes work. 


Who is satisfied with the conditions of yesterday. 


These are the two kinds — and the exceptions are few. The fact that McClure’s Maga- 
zine gives you a Money Backed Guarantee on its Advertisers offers you an opportunity 
to buy the best merchandise of Dependable Manufacturers with the fullest protection to 
you— besides giving millions of operatives in the mills and factories a chance for improved 
conditions of life. 


Write The Advertising Service Department of McClure’s for full information about the 
goods you buy—It’s yours for the asking. 


Advertising Director. 
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The Ride of Rides 


SSSSSSSS 
Those who ride, buy. They tell their friends 
about it; until thousands everywhere are talking 


Many strong claims have been made for 
the Master “Six.” Claims so strong they 
have created a big stir in the motor world. 


And the sensation grows greater as men 
learn that every claim can be proven 
every fact verified —by the car itself. 


We offer you an easy way to test these 
claims; a way to find out the facts for 
yourself. 





The Chalmers Standard Road Test 


This is not the usual demonstration. In this ride 
we do more than show the comfort and luxury of 
the car. We put the Master “Six’’ through its 
paces — tests that prove its mechanical supremacy. 
We do things many cars cannot do at all. What 
thers can do, we do with an effortless ease that is 
istonishing. 


The burden of proof is put upon the car itself. 
No one has ever attempted so crucialatest. Many 
vouldn’t dare. 


Winning Scores Every Day 


This “put- -it-up-to-the-car’”’ plan of selling the 
Master “Six” is bound to win Bo as it Is winning 
thers every day all over the country. 


On this “‘positive proof of merit’’ the Chalmers 
‘ompany have based their entire selling plan. And 
icts prove that buyers need only to see and feel in 
der to believe. 


about the car that sells itself. 


Why This Low Price? 


After a ride in the Master ‘‘Six’’ you will wonder 
how we can offer it at the price, $2175. 

If the Chalmers Company made but a thousand 
or two thousand cars, the price would be at least 
$3000, that's sure. But the chief items of cost are 
distributed over a much larger output. 


Savings That Cut Costs 





In Chalmers $7,000,000 factery, economy of production 
has heen perfected 4s in no other 
Parts mak ofits ha een wiped out by n aking nearly 
Zg on own shops. All bodies are mounted on the 
ame ASS1 That saves rmously in tools oa machinery. 
These are some of the re the Master 
Six es you features foun at the price; 
features that nearly double tt that hold down 
re ] and operating costs almost t 
Roadster - $2175 Six Passenger . $2275 
Four Passenger 2175 Coupe. . 2850 
Five Passenger 2175 Limousine 3600 


Fully equipped f.o.b. Detroit 
All bodies interchangeable. Five wire wheels $80 extra 


Whether you buy a car this year or later, 
we want you to feel free to take this 
Chalmers Standard Road Test now. It 
will not obligate you in the least. For 
you can't help talking to your friends 
about it, and that is bound to repay us. 


We will display all the 1914 Chalmers models, with a stripped chassis and a 
parts exhibit, at the New York Automobile Show, Grand Central Palace, Janu- 
ary 3-10, 1914; and at the Chicago Show, held January 24-31, in the Coliseum. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 


McClure 
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Will This Happen To Your Family? 


T HAPPENED to another man’s family. As long as the Father lived 


his wife and children enjoyed a comfortable home, but he forgot the 
uncertainty of life, and dying left nothing. The mother had to take 


in sewing for a living. 


No man who loves his family has any right to live another day with 
out an Insurance policy like the Low Cost Monthly Income Policy of 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Company of Hartford, Conn. 

It guarantees the wife and children a safe and certain income paid reg 
ularly every month for life. 

This income cannot be lost or diminished by the inexperience 
of the wife or the misconduct of others, neither can it be diverted 
frem the purpose for which it was taken out. 

The policy does not cease if the insured becomes unable to pay the pre miums 
on account of permanent and total disability, but matures immediately, and is 


paid in the form of instalments as provided in the contract to the insured 
himself, and on his death to the beneficiary. 


MORAL: Insure in The TRAVELERS 





The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. McClare's J 


Please send me particulars regarding your Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy, 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 
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Histories say that Cyrus captured Babylon by di- 
verting the course of the river Euphrates which flowed 


through the city and entering upon the dried up 








Cyrus’ own story 
of the Fall of Baby- 
lon, inscribed on the 
cylinder illustrated 
here, gives a very different 
This érue account appears in 


version. 


The Library of Original Sources 








the bed rock facts, the authentic, 













10 sumptuous, massive volumes, 
bound in rich, deep red Morocco; 
full-page illustrations, at an 


Extraordinary 


B gal 

By taking over the entire unsold edition from 
the original publishers we secured it at an un- 
heard-of reduction. We offer the remaining sets 
to McClure’s readers AT LESS THAN HALF of 
the original price because we sell through the 
mails only. Note that the attached coupon 
specifies that NO SALESMAN WILL 
CALL —no agent's commission to pay. 
Send the attached coupon AT ONCE 
and we will mail FREE a book of 
rare documents and curious in- 
scriptions and tell of our low 
price offer ON EASY 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 
You assume no obli- 
gation. No sales- 
man will call. 
The book is 
FREE. 



























University 
Research, Dept.P 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















showiny us inscriptions 
of the Ancients and tell me of 
your easy payment offer I as 

ne gation, the book and 
and no 
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It is but one of hundreds of instances in this great work which prove that there is only one way to get at 
absolutely certain information about the great men and events which 
have influenced the civilization, thought and life of the world. 

You must go back to the sources of information themselves, to the writings of men who were 
contemporary with the great events they described; to the first hand accounts of the actual participants, 


eye witnesses, thinkers, discoverers, inventors and soldiers whose 
deeds and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the 
very earliest times down to today. 

But up to a short time ago the documents contained in The 
Library of Original Sources were not available to the general 
public. In some cases they existed only as hieroglyphics on 
monuments, tablets, and rock cylinders, as curious characters 
on papyrus and parchment, and in the more modern instances 
as half forgotten pamphlets, brochures, and obscure reports in 
widely scattered libraries and museums. 

It was manifestly impossible for any individual to have access to even 
one-tenth of this mass of information. The translation of the Rosetta 
Stone alone (which gave the key to the Ancient Egyptian writings), took 
Champollion thirty years to accomplish. It took over one hundred re- 
search specialists ten years to simply prepare the matter for The Library of 
Original Sources; the expense ran into many thousands of dollars. 

Now that this gigantic undertaking is finished you may sit comfortably 
by your lamp and have it all before you in these beautiful, finely printed 
books F can read how Tacitus, for example, tells how he saw the 
Christians burned before Nero, Plato tells how he watched Socrates drink 
the death-cup of hemlock, Galileo describes his emotions when looking at 
the stars through the first crude telescope, and in the same way how thou- 
sands of others give the inside facts about themselves and the great events 
they witnessed and took part in—facts which the ordinary history never even 
mentions Every account is in the exact language (translated) of the 
original manuscript, papyrus, clay tablet or inscribed cylinder; every con- 
tribution is from an actual eye-witness or participant. Everyihing is 
covered down to the events which happened almost yesterday. 

These are the kind of bed rock facts you'l! find in The Library of 
Original Sources, besides thousands of others about which you never knew 
the truth or perhaps never even heard of. You'll be proud to have this 
marvellous work on your bookshelves; proud to have your friends see it 
and admire its beautiful appearance. As a reference work for educational 
purposes, as well as a source of recreation it is positively unequalled; 
nothing like it has ever before been published. 


Mail us the attached coupon for more complete information. These 


books are not for sale at bookstores or through agents; you can get in 
Tear it off and mail now. 


touch with us only by means of the coupon. 


Only Guaranteed Advertisers in McClure’s 
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a patented system of adding new material. 


Made for Americans—it gives thorough attention to American 
subjects. 

It is complete, 
older encyclopedias 

Its editor-in-chief, Charles Morris, has had longer experience and 
greater success in editing works of this kind than any other living 
American. 


compact, authentic—not merely a revision of 


preference to any other at any price. 


edge. 


who mail the coupon 


printed book—illustrated wit 


instructive and useful facts on a wide variety of live subjects. 


As fast as Tinie cuts 
out the useless pages 2 
ide you new ones 


Leading educators, and business and professional men have 
Adopted by the Boston, Mass., and other city schools. 
. H. Collins, State Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Ill., says: 


. M. Wixson, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo., says: 
‘Far more valuable to busy people than a voluminous edition would have been.’ 


SPECIAL OFFER AND EASY TERMS 


For introductory purposes we are making a special offer which is open 
only for a limited time, and which is sent only in a direct letter to those . 


Our Book ‘‘Up-to-Date Facts’? FREE 
To those who mail the coupon NOW we will also send free a handsomely- 
numerous line etchings, half-tone engrav_ngs 
a colored plates and maps—and filled from cover to cover with =r 
t also 
explains Winston's Cumulative Encyclopedia, and shows the value of this 
unique work to every man, woman and child who reads, writes and thinks. 






if My Bl 


CL<—~ 







N ST ON ‘Ss 
CUMULATIVE 
@he up-to-date 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Father Time is cutting the pages from your old-fashioned encyclopedia. 
It grows old and unreliable before you have had it six months. 
die, important explorations and discoveries are made, governments change, the useful 
sciences advance—yet on all these points your encyclopedia is silent or misleading. 


WINSTON’S CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Furnishes you with the latest information on every important topic, by means of 


World leaders 


Yet you can obtain Winston’s Cumulative 


Encyclopedia for a small fraction of the price of other encyclopedias. 


Advantages Not Found in the Old-Fashioned, High-Priced Encyclopedias 


Typographically it is far superior to any other encyclopedia at 
atly price—the topics are more easily found, the subject matter 
more easily read 

Facts are stated in ‘anguage easily ‘understood. Color plates, 
diagrams and photographs are used wherever desirable for clearness, 

Maps of every state in the Union and of every country in the 
world make this encyclopedia an up-to-date w orld atlas. 


Every Home, Every Business Office, Every Schoul, Needs This New Encyclopedia 


adopted it and recommend it in 


“Students will find this work one of the most helpful published.”” 
“It seems to cover the entire range of human knowle 


10 vols. 5,600 pages. 40,000 subjects. 2,750 
illustrations, colored plates and maps. Covers 
the whole range of human knowledge. 





The John C, Winston Co. 
Largest American Book and Bible Publishers. 








Philadelphia 
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Kind of Chambers N 


DELIGHTFUL love story strangely 
A interwoven with Indian legend. A 

fascinating picture of Colonial times, 
vivacious ladies, dashing officers and hardy 
woodsmen. Robert W. Chambers in a 
newer, more brilliantvein. ‘““The Hidden 
Children’’ is unlike anything he has written 
previously. It is going to be received with 


even greater enthusiasm than his former 
‘\ successes. 
‘ 
‘ . . . . . 
we SJ Spirit, dash, color, in every line, with 
. ‘ . » 
Pina “S. the Revolutionary War days, a 
Dollar *s picturesque background. From 
Bill to X 


thisCoupon ‘. the ball room at the capital to 
fll in your name s , 

A ap the log fort deep in the 
us at our risk and gev \ forest, and on to the heart 
of the savage empire. 


Cosmopolitan with Robert 

W. Chamber's story for cight ‘ 
months. If you don't think the 
novel alone worth the price, we 


‘\ 
‘ 
will gladly give the dollar back ~~ 
: ‘ 
Name o & 
‘ 
. 
Mreet 


City 


Stick to advertised goods 
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The magic of Chambers makes 
you one of the little scouting party, 
painfully pushing on through trackless 
wilds, gives you almost a personal interest in 
the brave-hearted Lois and her sturdy lover 
who seek an identity lost in the ashes of a 
plundered village. 


No illustrations could have caught the 
mystery and charm of the story better than 
Howard Chandler Christy’s. His facile 
brush has visualized the descriptive powers 
of Chamber’s pen. How can you go with- 
out reading this thrilling romance when 
only a dollar bill, pinned to the coupon 
opposite and mailed today will bring it to 
you in the next eight big, bright, entertain- 
ing numbers of 


osmopolitan Magazine 


119 West 40 t4 Street ~ New 


r& City ~ 


buy thru McClure's 
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10 Volume Set of De Maupassant 
GIVEN AWAY , a 


To McClure’s Magazine readers who 
fill out and return coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume “‘Library Edi- 
tion’’ of Balzac’s Complete Works. 


UY De Maupassant is King of all Short-Story Writers 
His stories, never dull, deal with Human Passion in both 






















its comic and tragic aspects. Stories of P. assions Stories of Y« mut hand Folly, Storiesof Happiness and Good ( nace. 

Tales of Adventure, Tales of Strange Medical Experiences, Tales of Parisian High Life and of that Mystic “Ot 
Side "’ of the Seine —the “ Latin Quarter "';—a!l this marvelous array from his magic pen is to be found in this spler did 
Set which is yours free, as a “ Premium" with your order for the handsome 18 volume “Library Edition" of 





BALZA Cc ORIGINAL FRENCH —URABRIDED 


Nv HERE in the literature of any country on the face of the globe are there any books like Balzac’s 










he most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, Balzac reached the very pinnacle 
among the world’s greatest writers. His marvelous imagination coupled with his intimate knowl- 


edge of life, enabled him to scale every 
ra. 









height and sound every depth of human 
passion. Of himself, he said (and said 
significantly): ‘‘J am the Secretary 
of Society.”’ 

F you would read the great 
book of life, with its count 
less thousands of lights and 
shadows, portrayed by the hand 
of a master, then you must 
read Balzac. But if you 
would read only that which 
is superficial, then do 

not read Balzac, for 

he deals with things not 
as they should be, but with things as they are and his university is the Great University of Human 
Experience. Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into your brain and memory; they read as 
though they were his own actual personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hold upon you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. Volumes measure 8'4 by 54 by 1 59¢ inches and are bound in deep 
blue genuine Imported “Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books— at a bargain. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE f  ataliiak , 
Balzac and De Maupassant Sane > f PUBLISHING COMPANY 


. 1127-29 Pine St., 

—Both for the Price of One diame St. Louls, Me. 

——_ oe ‘O introduce this handsome “Library . 

Edition” of Balzac’s Complete 7 Send me for — ina- 
TE 2 > ( Works we will accept orders for our _ tion, one set o/ iizac’s 
E were fortunate in being able to procur San Linoure Hien a0 eae Ono. Complete Works in 18 
a limited number of Se ts of the 10 \ olum« m terms of $2 a month. We do ’ volumes Library Edition 
Edition of G D Ma 7 not ask you for any deposit or If | am satisfied with the 
suy Ve upassant at a very rea ny guarantee. Just tear off 4 books, I will send you $1 as 

















































sonable figure. The regular price of this Set is | Sn} Sai coupon and we will i first payment, and $2 a month 
$9.00, but we do not want to sell these books ship you the complete Set of 18 thereafter until the special 
Oo la ; . A “p . ” Volumes for days’ exami a price of $29.50 is paid If ldo 
ur plan ts to give them away as I remiums nation You can then ex ab not wish to keep the books I will 
to those ordering our handsome 18 Volume | amine each Volume care- 7} notify you in 7 days and the 
fully, and if the books are books are then to be returned at 





your expense. In consideration 





Library Edition of Balzac, as an inducement 9 oj 275." endyou wish 
to prompt action. When the small number J to keep them, then send ££. "recelve reply, : = 
of sets of De Maupassant on hand is exhausted, | Won St pefrtpay- =F Bremium,” the 10-Volume 
this offer will be withdrawn, but if you fill out J untilthespecial price a Edition of De Maupassant as 


~ $20.50 is paid offered McClure’'s Magazine 
and mail coupon at the right promptly, we f= TN ae a — 










will see to it that you get one of the free sets | promptly. we will 
of De Maupassant along with your Set of oe tee 






+ 
Balzac. But remember, that in order to get J ume Edition of @ NAME code ceeecccccccccess 
De Maupassant, 


the De Maupassant free, you must fill out J fecorsnerne, | # 


and mail coupon at the right at once. Sy / MO siccosta tind sosssumeionons 
Giatety. 













The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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145 West 36th St, New York if 











—_—— a eee ES 
ve ee A “Stripped for Action” magazine of the outdoors, 
ALL OUTDOORS, 145 W. 36th St., New York City containing 200 articles and pictures under these headings: 
1 enclose fifty cent ment for th t of ALL : Winter Sports, Fishing 
OU Tox ORS io ~— the Winter, Rosine, Sunees end Autumn eee | ey Maen » Tilins 
numbers. Hunting, Nature Study Treatment of Accidents 
Name Wilderness Life Useful Information 
Address No useless duffle of words. Everything you want to 


know about winter outdoors is included. All news- 
stands, I5c. Fifty cents a year. Use the coupon. 





Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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Jean Paul Marat 


The name of Marat will forever be associated with the 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. He fell 
at last by the hand of Charlotte Corday to avenge the 
loss of her lover. This period contains more of dramatic 
interest. than any other in the world’s history. It is out of 
this period that the Empire was born, dominated and ruled by 
Napoleon. It is generally conceded the best account of the Fren ct 
Revolution is by a's great historian, Dr John Clar 
Ridpath. The story of this period should be read by ever; 
American who prizes his citizenship and loves his country. How 
else are we to judge of the great questions that co atrent our own 
Republic except from the lessons of the past ? 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back to the very 
beginning of civilization and traces man’s career down 
through the long highway of time, through the rise and fall 
of empires and nations. He covers every race and every 
nation, and holds the reader spellbound by his wonderful eloquence 
Nothing more interesting or inspiring has ever been written. If you 
would know the history of mankind, every sacrifice for principle 
every struggie for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, ther 
embrace this oppo yt ) ple e in your home the world-famed 
publication 


Ridpath's History: ‘World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of pay- 
ment only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is 
printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off 
the coupon, write your name and address plainly and 
mail. We do not publish our special low price for*the 
reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her support from the 
royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Mail Coupon for 46-Page FREE Booklet 

We will mail you our beautiful forty-six page 
free booklet of specimen pages from the His- 
tory without any obligation on your part to buy. 
Hundreds who read this have thought that some- 
time they would buy a History of the World and 
inform themselves on all the great events that 
have made and unmade nations. Don’t you 
think it would be worth while to at least 
send the coupon and find out all about 
our offer? 


’ 

Ridpath’s Graphic Style 

Ridpath’s enviable position as a his- 
torian is due to his wonderfully beauti- 
ful style, a style no other historian 
has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were 
happening before your eyes; he carries 
you with him to see the battles of old; 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against 
the Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to 
sail the southern seas with Drake; to circum- 
navigate the globe with Magellan. He com- 
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WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
40 Se. Dearborn St., 
‘HICAGO, ILL. 


Please ma free your 
46-pace sample booklet of 
Ridpath’s Wistery of the 
Werld, containing photogra 



























bines absorbing interest with supreme relia- res of Napoleon, Queen Fliza 
bility, and makes the heroes of history real beth, Socrates, Caesar and Shake 
living men and women, and about them he speare, diagrem of Panama Cana 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such etc., and write we full particulars of 


your special offer to McClure’s readers. 
a fascinating style that history becomes ab- r special offer eader 


sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


ADDRESS 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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This Complete Library of 


LAW 


IN 6 HANDY VOLUMES 
Only $1 a Month 








Ignorance of the law excuses no man.” THAT'S 
LAW You can't always ‘ guess"’ the law You may not 
have time to “study aw zawyers come high—especi- 
ally some of them BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW! 


This splendid little handy LIBRAR OF LAW is 
prepared for the average man—the business man—the doc- 
tor—the teacher—the minist« the man who works for 
others—the man who works for himself—the man who 
writes—the man who has money and the man who has 
not—EVERY MAN This Library is a worl. to read 

times and a reference work combined. The language 

lirect, plain, and it covers every subject you 


at 

















eed know a Here are j a few of them: “Wills” 
Mortgage Deeds a “Landlord and 
Tenant Leases Copyrights Trade Marks 
Partnerships Letters of Credit Trustees ( 
porations Stockholders’ Dividends” Marriage 
Parental Relation Employer and Employee’ “As- 
sault Defamation Libe ‘Criticism” Self De- 
fense Automobile Laws’ Patents ‘Contracts 
Fraud Damages Negotiable Paper” Indorse- 
ments Promissory Notes Checks ills of Ex- 
hange "’—“‘ Bond Agents ''—** Bank Bankruptcy,” 
etc. 
° 
Low Price & Easy Terms 
We can't begin to tell you all about ths splendid set 


f books, so we are not going to try We want to send 
you the books themselves—the COMPLETE SET of 6 
uz 6*4 by 4% by % inches, so 





hand volumes, meas g 
that you can examine all the volumes and decide for 
f they are just the books you want—AND 


NEED. If you decide to keep them, just send us $1 as 
first payment, and $1 a month thereafter for 8 months. 
But if mu do not wish to keep the books after seeing 
them, then you may send them back at our expense. 

: r Isn't it? Mam Coupon Betow At Once. 





THE THOMPSON PUBLISHING CO. 1-14.) 
1127 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me for examination, one set of your handy LIBRARY OF 
LAW insix volumes bound in Buckram, If I am satisfied with the hooks 


| send you §1 as first payment, and §1 a month thereafter until the 
sp price of §9 is paid If I do not wish to keep the books, I will 
and the books are then to be returned at your 


tify y n seven days 
ered McClure’s readers 
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Free 











WRITE FOR IT 


J. M. HANSON 
Magazine Agency 


the largest in the world, furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers, at Lowest Pos- 
sible Club Pri and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, arid most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 




















a 





Our 1914 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 
It’s a BIG MONEY-SAVER, and is 
FREE to you for the asking. 


Nene wi Adéres 1 O=-Day 





J. M. HANSON 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
210 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 





For your own interest—patronize McClure Manufacturers 
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‘“‘Something Entirely New in Books” 


** To have enabled us to have such a compendium of all knowledge 
close at hand, in a series of light, compact volumes, which one can handle 
almost as easily as a newspaper, is an achievement comparable oniy to the 
feats of efficiency engineering of which we are hearing so much.”’ 

—From a letter written by Prof. Roscoe Pound, Harvard University 


HE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA is indispensable to 
you because of the very complexity of the 
civilization of which you are a member. 





There is so much to learn. The most successful 
man, and the least successful, is just a fly on a big wheel 
—a mere unitin a vast universe of strange interests and 
diverse aims and activities. It is obvious that no man 
nowadays can carry in his head all that he needs to 
know of the vast realm of knowledge that lies out- 
side his own experience. No ordinary books will 
help him, for they are mere fragments.” 





29 quarto volumes, 1,000 pages 


But modern ingenuity has come to his assist- nee 
ance. A great book has been devised and per- — ites: °p),omer Hustrations ; 
fected, the function of which is Utility. Every — * ies cubic space of 2 feet. 
man can now increase the sum total of his knowledge by resorting to this useful 
and never-failing storehouse of universal information, and drawing upon it with 
the same certainty that millions of people in New York every day draw water 
from the Croton reservoir simply by turning the nearest faucet. 





No matter what your situation in life—whether you are a millionaire or 
a wage-earner, a professional man or a clerk in a store, the head of a bank or a 
bank clerk, the head of a household, a retail merchant, or a young person just 
starting a career—the New Encyclopaedia Britannica can help you to solve 
your problems, to add to your efficiency, and to get the most out of yourself. 








It is new 
THE FINAL DATE The approaching termina- p 
tion of the sale of the new It is up-to-date 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) direct to the public 
is an event of immediate significance to book buyers, students It is trustworthy 


and workers generally. The sale was closed in England on 
December 20th, and the price raised, but in view of the 
much larger territory to be covered in this country, permission 
was given by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press to 


It is comprehensive 


continue the present prices and terms in the United States and It is easy to handle 
Canada a short time longer. Announcement of the final date , 
for registering orders in this country before the prices are in- It is easy to consult 


creased, will be made in the next issue of this magazine. 





It is easy to buy 








To form the acquaintance of the New Encyclopaedia Britannica is to rub shoulders with the genius 
of the modern world. SEND FOR THE PROSPECTUS. It is itself ‘‘a book worth while.” 
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“No man of business...can afford to be without it!” 











— Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York 


Any day down at the National City 
Bank in Wall Street, you will find the 
New Encyclopaedia Britannica in use ina 
working business library thatis the product 
of the highest grade of business acumen. 

The Standard Oil Interests have 
never been behindhand in seizing upon 
aids to success. The men conducting 
this great institution appreciate the value 
of expert knowledge that is available any 
time it is wanted, and on any possible 
sort of occasion. They are men quick to 
recognize the lates tand best means for 
improving efficiency. They make money 
work, whether they put it into an ency- 
clopaedia or a share of stock. And they 
know that system counts, in making in 
formation accessible, no less than in the 
handling of checks. Zhe Encyclopaedia 
Britannica systematizes all knowledge. 

A large manufacturer of flavoring ex- 





Nationat City Bank tracts found thatthe information the book 
Wall St., New York. The largest bank gave him about materials used in his busi- 
in America 


ness was alone worth more than its price 

A big company engaged in the manufacture of steel and brass products 
had the article on Iron and Steel reproduced for special use in connection 
with its business. An expert on commerce, writing of the industrial articles, 
says: “This work ought to find a place on the shelves of every manager of big 
works in the English speaking world. 





WHERE THE NEW EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA IS IN DAILY USE 





A few representative firms out 
of many thousand subscribers in 
the world of finance, business, 
manutacturing, etc. 

Fidelity Casualty Co. 

Tiffany & Co 

John Wanamaker 

American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co 

Berkshire Life Ins Co. Pitts- 
field, Mass 

General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh 

The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 

New York Edison Co 

Home Life Insurance Co. 

American News Co 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

International Harvester Co., 
Chicago 

American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass 

Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
South Bend, Ind 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford Con 


Equitable Life Ins. Co. 











THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


of banks, manufacturing corporations, thou 
sands of business men, lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, engineers have bought it. The book 
reviewers have referred to it in the most flat- 
tering terms, and it is being sold in every 
country of the world where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 


Fifteen hundred practical experts and 
mem Dassaee specialists from 21 countries worked together 
Pres, N.V.,N.H & H.R.R,  onasystematic plan to produce this entirely 
Subscriber No. 137 new work, and the unprece- 
dented sum of $1,500,000 was 
spent to make it. 

Whether you are a manager 
or clerk, banker, merchant, 
manufacturer or salesman, steel 
man or grocer, this work has a 
claim upon you. It renders a 
service unparalleled in this day 
of specialization. 

‘*The best library for the 
business man. Progressive 
firms should see to it that it is 
not only in their offices, but in 
the homes of those on whom 
Orrice LiprRarRY OF THE CURTIS PUBLISHING eer Deere ears al 

" COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — $2 =? 8 specialist on business 
With the Britannica on second shelf from top System. 

















llth Edition (Published by The Cambridge University Press) is the most highly perfected 
instrument for making knowledge available for use. It is the only complete systematized inven- 
tory of all the knowledge that has practical value, and is the product of the organized co-opera- 
tion of acknowledged leaders of the world’s thought in every department of human activity. 


100 000 Americans are using daily this wonderful new encyclopaedia, which 

° tells the whole story of human knowledge in a new way, in the 

light of the most recent research and in readable and interesting language. It is 
the most successful book of our time, and the most useful. Every university 
library, more than 2,000 public libraries, all of the great newspapers, hundreds 


India Paper, 1000 pages, 1 in. thick 





Full Sheepskin 
Dark Green 
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Hon. Wiiitam C,. REDFIELD GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE Evsert H. Gary 
Subscriber No. 15027 Subscriber No. 986 Subscriber No. 29705 
NOTICE REGARDING DELIVERIES Those who intend to subscribe at the present 
low prices ae advised to send their orders 

during the current month (January). Immediate delivery out of stock now on hand can then be guar- 
anteed, but orders are likely to be received during February and March in suc h quantities that deliveries 
will be subject to delay. The demand for the Sen yclopaedia Britannica, before the monthly payment 
system is abolished, will necessitate the manufacture of another large edition, for which leather will have 
to be provided, the paper made and the printing undertaken on a large scale. The printing of a com- 
paratively small edition of 5,000 sets requires the uninterrupted running of 16 cylinder presses for a period 

of six months. India paper, furthermore, can only be supplied by one mill. 

You should sign and mail now—before you forget it—the inquiry form on the next page. You 
will then be sure of prompt delivery and of purchasing the Encyclopaedia Britannica before it costs from 
$29.00 to $50.00 more, and before the monthly payment privilege is withdrawn. 

al 
° ° 

A Clearing House of Modern Thought, Knowledge and Achievement 

\ Through which the layman can pass his doubts and difficulties with the certain assurance that no reasonable 

demand for information will be dishonored. It is an absolutely necessary book, in view of the stress of life 

e and the vast expansion of the world's activities, to any man who wishes to be of his age and not merely in it. 
a- The work has all the comprehensiveness of an ideal library, the quick accessibility as to contents of an 
ordinary dictionary, and (in the convenient India paper, flexible 
“h leather bound format) the unprecedented quality in a work of ref- 
“ » i erence of being as easily handled as a magazine. Its necessity 
‘. as a resource is measured by the helplessness of even the most 
ty learned man alive in the face of the vast complex of things know 
ds able, and its value in use by the thoroughness with which ev ery- 








L 


Photo, Topical Press 





and indexed by the experts 
who write it 






If every other book in 
the world were destroyed, it 
is not too much to say that, 
so far as essentials are con- 
cerned, it would be possible 
to reconstruct the human 

THe Bank or ENGLAND story from its pages, in 
Tnreadneedle St., London, where the which 1,500 representative 
Britannica is used experts give an exhaustive 
account of all human 
achievement. 


lin, 





Vast as is the sum of 
human knowledge, it is fin- 
ite, and it has been found 
Af . possible to exhaust its es- 

BATA bbe b** +a ~&” sential contents within the 

TTWiiiit compass of 90,180 quests 
pages of 1,500 words each, 
and at the same time to 
preserve an encyclopaedic 
arrangement by which, with 
the further aid of an index 


thing that can possibly interest acivilised people has been traversed 


India Paper, 
1000 pages, 


thick 








Copyright, Clinedinst 
skin STATE, WaR AND Navy DEPARTMENTS 
BvuILDING—65 Sets are in use in various 


‘een . 
Government Departments 








volume containing 500,000 
references, any isolated 
item of information is in- 
stantly accessible. 














Full Limp 
Velvet Suede 


(A favorite 
inding) 
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WHY “NOT SETTLE THE MATTER TODAY? 


There are three questions to consider: 7 
paedia Britannica i in my home?’ 
$5.00 a month P” 


“Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclo- 
2. “Shall I order it now while I can get it for 
3. “Shall I wait, knowing that if I do purchase it later. it will cost 


me $29.00 more and be sold for cash payment only?” 


LET THE 160-PAGE PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 


44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 28,150 pages of text written by 1,500 contributors, dealing with half a million 
topics, with 8,000 full-page plates, text illustrations and maps, cannot be described in a few paragraphs, nor in a 
magazine advertisement. We have, therefore, prepared a large prospectus of 160 pages which will enable you to 
learn as much as you will need to know about the Ency« lopaedia Britannica in case you wish to subscribe. 


Send for it today. 


A WONDERFUL BOooK—REVEALED BY A WONDERFUL PROSPECTUS 


A few of its features are suggested by the following sub-divisions of its contents, and dealt with in the prospectus: 


A History of All Nations, Ancient and Modern, with an account 
of their Government, Laws, Institutions, Finances, products 
of Agriculture, Mines, Forests and Commerce (with statistics) 

An International Dictionary of Biography, including biographies 
of | g celebritic Statesmen, Politicians, Emperors, Kings 
Queens and Presidents great Merchants, Soldiers, Sailors, 
Artists, Musicians, Sculptors, Actors, Explorers, Scholars, 
Writers, Administrators, etc 

A Gazetteer and Guide to Geographical Knowledge upon the 
largest scale (with descriptions of Seas and Oceans, Continents, 
Islands, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains and Hills, Deserts, Volca- 
noes, Natural Wonders and Phenomena of the Earth, its Cli 
mates, Weather, Plants and Animals, native Peoples, Countries, 

ties and Towns, and narratives of Exploration and Discovery). 

A Handbook of Sciences. (Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 


Geology, Mathematics, Physics, etc.) ee 
A Handbook of Art and Applied Art. (Painting, Sculpture, 
ngra ne Illustration, Photography, Printing, Ceramics, Lace, 


re, Wood-carving, Metal 





Embr , Tapestry, Jewelry, Furnit 
Work, Renewal m, Glass, etc.) 
A Handbook of Pocistegs and Economics. (Capital, Wages, 


Wealth, Production, Money, Socialism, Communism, Co-opera- 
tion, Tariff, \ -y Liquor Laws, Charities, Prisons, Crimin- 
ology, the Insane, Deaf and Blind, Trusts, Temperance, etc.) 





Application for 160-Page Prospectus 


Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d Street, New York 

Send me by mail the Prospectus of the llth Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica with particulars of prices, bindings, 


deferred payments, bookcases, etc 


Name 
Profession or Business 


Residence 





An Encyclopaedia of Religion, Philosophy and Literature: 
(1) History of the Christian Church, famous Heresies, the Papacy, 
Religious Orders, the Reformation, Sects and Creeds, the Great 
non-Christian Keligious Systems, buddhism, Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Religious Leaders, Ancient Religions, the Story 
of the Bible and of each of its books, the Talmud, ete.: (2) Mysti- 
cism, Scepticism, Scliolasticism Logic, Metaphysics, Pragmatism, 
Psychology, Aesthetics, Ethics, Psychical Research, ete; (3) 
the Literatures and Authors of all nations and times, Aids to 
the Study of Literature 

A Ready Reference Guide to Industries, Commerce and Trade 
(with statistics pertaining to agricultural and mam facturing out- 
put of all countries, states, cities and important towns). 

A Handbook of Engineering and Invention (Wireless Tele- 
graphy, Mining, Electric ghting, Acetylene Lighting, Power 
Transmission, E lectro (¢ hemis stry, Synthetic Chemistry, Turbines, 
Traction, Color Printing, Mov Pictures, Ship-building, Steel 








Construction, Tunnels and Canals, etc.) 

A Library of Law, 179 articles comprising (1) Legal Systems, 
such as Roman and Greek Law, Mohammedan Law, Indian Law, 
etc.; (2) International Ecclesiastical Law; (3) Criminal Law, 


Evidence, Divorce, etc (4) Social and Labor Legislation; 
Company Law, Bankruptcy; (6) Biographies of Lawyers and 
Law-makers. 

An Encyclopaedia of Medicine and Surgery. (Serum Treatment, 
Bacteriology, lropical Medicine, Malaria, Yellow Fever, Sleep- 
ing Sickness, Plague Tuberculosis, Diphtheria, Meningitis, 
Hydrophobia, Lockjaw, the X-ray, S ery of Heartand Brain, 
Aseptic Treatment, Radium in Surgery, Household Medicine, 
Hygiene, Baths, Sanitation.) 

A History of War and Military Science, such as has not appeared 
in any other work of reference (Armies of the world, Army 
Oremsbntion. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Ordnance, Machine 
Guns, Coast Defense, Army Signalling, War Game, Strategy and 
Tactics, History and Criticism of individual Wars, Battles and 
Campaigns, Great Soldiers.) 

A Handbook of International Politics. (The Peace Movement, 
the Hague Conferences, the new East, China, Japan, and the 
Philippines, the Balkans, Foreign Policies of England, France, 
Germany and other countries; Spheres of Influence 

A Handbook and Dictionary of Archaeology and Classical 
Antiquity. (Recent excavations in Crete, Sardinia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Africa, Mexico, Central and South America; new dis- 
coveries about Ancient Greece and Rome.) 

A Guide to all Sports and Pastimes. I'wo hundred and sixty 
articles, covering all indoor and outdoor sports and games 

A Handbook of Manners and Customs l'attooing, Totemism, 
Cannibalism, Taboo, Witchcraft, Initiation, Funeral Rites, An- 
cestor-worship, Salutations, Mourning, Tarring and Feathering, 
Ritual Murder, et 

A Dictionary of Music. (One hundred and sixty articles on mu- 
sical instruments of all kinds; articles on musical forms, such as 
Symphony, Opera, Concerto, etc., the Orchestra; History of 
Music; the Great Musicians, Composers and Singers of the past 
and of today 

A Nature Library. (The whole circle of life, articles about every 
species of Beast, Bird, Reptile, Fish, Insect or Mollusc; etc., of 
land or water; the great families of Plants and their subdivisions; 
the story of Evolution, in its manifold applications, Mimicry, 
Heredity, Migration, etc.) 

A Register and Detailed Summary of Contemporary of Life and 
Progress. ( Developments of today in the social, artistic, indus- 
trial and political life of our own and all other countries, the new 
movements and tendencies in literature, science and philosophy, 
in philanthropy and other fields, every activity in recent world 
history, the warp and woof for the history-making of tomorrow.) 
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tury—epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but Nations. 
all here just as they were delivered by these distinguished speakers, and g 


Like Hearing 


ee the Greatest 
Deteuhes Ever Made 


without stirring from your chair 





The brightest thoughts of the world’s 
most famous orators—the wittiest sayings 
of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Cen- 
They are 
rathered 


in such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when you will. 





300 
After-Dinner Speeches 
by Joseph H. Choate, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, James G. 
Blaine, Wm. M. Evarts, John 
Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sir Henry Irving, Chauncey 
M. Depew; Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry 
W. Grady, Joseph Jefferson, 
Robt. G.ingersoll, Seth Low, 
Albert J. Beveridge, Wood- 
row Wilson, etc. 


150 Great Addresses 
by Lyman Abbot, Char'es 
Dudley Warner, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Rufus Choate, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Arthur 
J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Dolli- 
ver, Edward Eggieston, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, Charles 
Francis Adams, John iI 
Spalding, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Grover Cleveland, Fisher 
Ames, Lawrence Barrett, 
Henry Drummond, James A. 
Garfield, Hamilton _ Wright 
Mabie, William Jennings 
Bryan, etc. 


60 Classics 

and Popular Lectures 
by Charles A. Dana, Robt. J 
Burdette, Russell H. Conwell, 
Canon Farrar, John_ B 
Gough, Andrew Lang, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Josh Billings, 
John Tyndall, Geo. William 
Curtis, Artemus Ward, Paul 
DuChaillu, John B. Gordon, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, John 
Morley, John Ruskin, Henry 
M. Stanley, Wu Ting Fang, 
etc. 

2,000 Short Stories 

and Anecdotes 

by Mark Twein, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Horace Porter 
Champ Clark, Joseph H 
Choate, John M. Allen, ete 











Modern Eloquence 


Consists of Ten Beautiful, Richly Bound Volumes, elaborately indexed, beauti- 
fully illustrated with over 80 photogravures on Japanese vellum; paper, presswork 
and bindings of very highest quality. Having recently purchased the plates of 
this work, and with them a limited number of sets, we are able to offer you 


A Wonderful Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon aft once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on Easy 
Monthly Payments, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry W. Grady’s Great 
Lecture, * ‘The Race Problem’’—FREE. Reprinted from the work itself. Champ C 
says—“The most famous after-dinner Rowe within memory of any living man.’ Se 
the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. If you are interested, tear it off and send it NOW. 
Don't wait. The offer is limited 


Are YOU ever asked to respond 
to a Toast, to Write an Address 
or to Make a Speech? 





If so you will find these volumes 
the greatest help imaginable, be- 
cause they contain nearly every 


variety of good pattern for t! 
various classes of oratory Ana 
many an inexperienced banquet 
chairman, toastmaster or honored 
guest, casting helplessly about 
him fora good story or appropr'i- 
ate remarks, has found here just 
the inspiration needed. 


This Great Work is Sole 
Occupant of a New Field 


Tt has neither predecessor nor 
competitor, The most brilliant 
men of the world endorse it un 





—— se COUPON FOR FREE LECTURE 





qualifiedly. To read it is a liberal ue’ con eacewanenne 
education—a treasure trove of in- : GEO. a SHUMAN & CO., Ohio Building, Chicago : 
formation accessible in no other . ° : 
form. No intelligent man. or NJ Please send me free lecture and full description of % 

woman can fail to be moved by N Modern Eloquence with special prices and terms. : 
the words gathered here—words N : 
which have brought men to tears © Mews : 
or laughter, to pity or scorn, to @ ANAM. «nnn on nnn nnn nena nna anaes -enneenneneeeena= N 
jadionation a . Rach address . : | 
isa ont t e stand- bh, ES J 
point of inspiration alone is priceless. me 
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For Cheering Refreshment |. 

' ; V 

for delicate flavor—for tempting aroma—for uni- a 
formity of blend you should serve Ridgways Tea. E 
Every cup brims with the goodness of the choicest a 
India and Ceylon crops——-grown, picked, cured and {P- 
. . ° thelr 

blended with the expert skill that has made Ridgways | ands 
the favorite tea in England for over 75 years. = 
Packed for American tea-lovers in air-tight packages C 
. ° eitic 

of 14 lb., % |b., and 1 Ib.—full weight guaranteed. work, 
‘ = merit, 
Sold by all grocers. pall 
a vit 

Order a package today—the more critical your taste COLUM 


the better you'll like 





ee 







111-113 Hudson St., \ 









New York 
301 No. Michigan Ave., 
RIDGWAYS, INc. Chicago, Ill. F orty-ei 
The 
272 Mai 
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Send 20c For 
Sample Bottle 


Send today for a sample 
bottle of the rare and exquisite 
new Flower Drops ( Extract). 
Enclose only 20c to defray pack- 
ing and postage. This perfume 
is one of thie very latest creations, 
and comes in many odors. Made 
from the real flowers by a process 
that makes lasting the fascinating 
fragrance of flowers themselves. 









(Eztract) 


$1.00 per ounce at your dealer’s 
] in quantities to suit 


We are making this offer of a large sample 
bottle for only 20 cents to introduce Rieger’s Flower Drops Extract 
every place. Most dealers carry it, but 
if your dealer does not have it, send today 
for the large sample bottle. You will be 
more delighted with this perfume which 
gives you the fragrance of a thousand 
| blossoms than with any other perfume. 

You will realize it is some- 
thing new and entirely different. 


Write Now before this introductory trial bottle offer is 


| withdrawn. Enclose only 20c for large 
| sample bottle of this perfect perfume creation. Do it now, today. 


coin, stamps 
a mrecty yourdeal 

Lit __ 
Vatley. Rose and Vouiet 
Money back on r- 





You will be delighted with this sample. 


PAUL RIEGER & CO.. 254 1st St., San Francisco, Cal. J 
H 

















“ as well as the artixtle ome? “—sars = vender ot | 
For the Low-Brow ART. it’s vital, sane. broad, original, progressive. 

Uniike any other magazine. Interests everybody. Business men get it at 

thelr offices. $1 a vear. Exquisitely printed. Makes ideal gift. Copy 





} and «special offer for 2¢ stamp. Reom 19, 334 8. + Michigan 4 Ave., + Chicago ° | 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, steady 
work, life posittons, congenial surroundings, promotions on 
t erlt, short hours, annual vacation and sick leave with pay. 
Many thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common schoo! edu- 
ition sufficient. Full information and questions used by the 


Civil Service Commission free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 

















‘THE Chautauqua 

Schoo! of Nursing 
has trained thousands of 

omen in their own 
homes to earn $10 to $25 
a week as nurses. Send 
for a copy of “‘How I 
Became a Nurse”’ and 
our Year Book 248 
pages with actual experi- 
ences of Chautauqua 
Nurses. 


F orty-eight specimen lesson sent free to all 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


272 Main Street Thirteenth Year 


pages mquirers. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


i 





> “Secure in my 

solitude, I ler 

9 the glorious 
wild thoughts rush over 
me. I think of being alone 
in the utmost seclusion. 
You take me in your arms. 
Oh. the ecstasy of satisfying 
this frightful hunger! And 
then you kiss me. No pen 
can describe the rapture of 
our meeting lips. The red 
thoughts surge through 


rain 


Love | ' 
Setlers 


of a 


Literary 
(Woman 


URELY these are rarely intimate and per- 
sonal thoughts. They are the reflection of 
a good woman’s soul torn with the bitter- 
ness of a passionate but hopeless love. The bare 
outlet for her pent emotions, the solitary avenue 
through which she may vent her bursting feelings 


is her pen—and a master pen it is. 


Her letters are anonymous. Enough for us to 
know that she holds high rank in the world of 
literature. To read these heart confessions 
is to fall at once under the author’s spell, 


and to share with her some of the 


blinding, devastating surges of the Merely 
soul we all too grossly label Send a 

Quarter 
love. The letters are open to A = ween 


you in ring you the next three 


of Hearst's 


Hearst's (7.5 - == 
Magazine -.: on a top-ntch magreine. Fil 


4 Street 


City... . Seceree . McC, 1-14 


119 W. 40th St. 
New York City 4 
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Testing stock sample of Listerated Pepsin Gum 


POCUCAGGUEDEOREGELOOL OREO ! POCTUOTOUEOOOOEEEE FUCEUEREEOGEOEOROOEOONE 


Science Backs 


LISTERATED 
PEPSIN GUM 


The brand which has raised chewing gum 
to the dignity of a universal health-habit. 





Its absolute purity and superb flavor are attested by 14 Gold Medals and 17 Diplomas received 
in open competition with other brands, in both Europe and America during the last five years. 


YOUR NEED OF THIS GUM 


LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM is far more than a perfectly made, finely flavored chewing gum. 
Other gums may give mere pleasure and satisfaction, but Listerated Gum, besides offering the 
highest ‘“‘chewing”’ enjoyment, actually assists in protecting the user’s health, through its anti- 
septic, germ-destroying qualities. It cleanses the teeth and mouth of all matter dangerous to 
the health and guards the system against germs at its most open door, the mouth. The antiseptic 
qualities of Listerated Gum are entirely tasteless, and in no way affect its exquisite, lasting flavor 
The use of gum is now widely recommended by physicians and athletic trainers and it is issued 
as a special ration by many naval and military services the world over. This health-habit 
offers a wholesome relaxation to overwrought nerves; is a most beneficial aid to digestion, and 
a thorough cleanser of the teeth. 


THE MAKING 


The “chewing” ingredient of gum is “chicle,” a sap from the sapodilla tree of Mexico. Pure 
refined chicle is light gray in color; all white chicle is merely bleached, and in the process loses 
valuable properties while absorbing objectionable elements. LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM 
is based on the purest refined chicle, to which are added sugar, cream, gluten flour, cocoa butter, 
flavoring, and fasteless antiseptic oils, combined by a secret process and manufactured by special 
sterilizing machinery All materials used are the purest and finest obtainable and our “‘white”’ 
factory-laboratory is always open to public inspection 


ASK FOR IT AND BE GLAD 
1 cent per stick or ball — 5 cents per package — Sold Everywhere 


COMMON SENSE GUM COMPANY— BOSTON, NEWPORT, NEW YORK 
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Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers.in McClure’s 
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| $1095 EQUIPMENT 


Famous Ward Leonard Starter and 
Generator, $100 net additional 
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Look again—before you leap! 


You risk disappointment if you buy any 
moderate-priced car without seeing the KING 











TS solidity, power, style, comfort, longevity, 
and economy of operation, stand in such strik- 
ing contrast to what can be purchased in many 
other cars of near price, that we can safely say: 


“To know the KING, is to buy the KING.” 
‘‘None So Easy-Riding”’ 


The KING’S cantilever ‘‘comfort’’ springs make rough roads 
velvet, without the use of auxiliary shock-absorbers 


A Few Features of Model B-—30-35 H.P.— 7 wo Styles—one chassis— Touring car 
and Roadster. Cantilever rear springs; long-stroke motor; complete electric light- 
ing; full-floating rear axle; Hyatt roller bearings; centre control; left-hand steer; 
Brigg’s magneto; Stromberg carburetor: Goodyear tires; finest windshield; silk 
mohair top; $50 speedometer; electric horn. 








MTT I= | 









Don't fail to see the KING at the Automobile Shows 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300 to 1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Agency and Showroom: Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 244 to 252 West 4th Street 
Agency for Canada, King Motor Sales Co. of Canada, London, Ontario 
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Service Dept., 





The McClure’s School Service Department will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions or give you specific information regarding any school. 


McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York 
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Address School 















25th YEAR 


Second Term Begins February 8th, 1914 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
New Fireproof Buildings, Moderate Expenses 


Established 1°89 


For Cat&logue write the Headmaster 








~ Geoucta, Gainesville 
Brenau College and Conservatory 


Amon the foothills of the Blue Ridge College of highest ¢rade; 
Conservatory in affiliation The South's representative among 
national colleges for women Students from 30 states Catalogue 
and boo let e Brenau Girl” on request 





New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


For Catalo rue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 





Onto, Cleveland, 7234 Hough Avenue 


° . 
University School 

Offers thorough preparation of boys for college and business 
Complete Manual Training Shops Manual training is an essential 
part of the curriculum and develops concentration. Strong faculty, 
small classes; result os pe r cent of our boys enter college Equip- 
(symnasium, swimming m ol, seven acre 
The many unusual features make this 
atalogue address 
Harry A. Perers, Principal 


ment very complet 
athletic field, bowling alley 
school worth investigating For « 





Sc hool Information 


FR EE ‘ Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 
s ad vice free Maintained by lt 8S. schools 

Want for girisor boys’ American Schools’ Association, 
1010 Times Ruliding, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


The Original School and the Greatest 


24 years of vital legal training—training 
that has made masters and won highest 
endorsement. Graduates are practicing 
in every state. Complete College Courses 
covering every legal matter prepared and 
taught by experts. Especially for ambi- 
tious young men with limited time and 
money. Write forcatalogand “evidence,” 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
254 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 














FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE -PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 











This is the al earn a foreign language. You hear the living 
voice of a native proiessor pronounce ea or! and phrase He speaks 
as you desire—siowly ot quickly, night or day, for minutes or } ata 
time It is ay usant, fascinating study; no tedious rules emoriz 
ing It wot expensive li members of the family can use it You 
simply practise during spare oments or at convenient t es, and ina 


surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 
4 inder Record. Send for be et, and part rs. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


918 Putnam Ruilding 2 West 45th Street New York 

















SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

Lippieecott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue Sree. Please address 
The Home Corresp 


Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein Dept. 145. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 





Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No “‘posi- 
tions’’—no “‘ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word-signs’’— no 
notes.'’ Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 


study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 
CHCAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 957 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Wl. 











. ° 
Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn 820 to #50 a week. We aasiat 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful Terms easy—tiving inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NOW! 
ILELINOTS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue Effingham. llinoi« 





Safeguard your buying 





TYPEWRITING Bays 


Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain speed—accura- 
cy—ease of writing. Spare time study. No interference 


with regular work. Will bring the speed and the salary of the 
expert. Tulloss writers are fastest and best paid. Send for 


New 48-page Book, Free 


It fully describes this fast and accurate method 
Filled with new ideas and valuable helps Tells how 
high speed is gained—how to avoid errors—what 
vctice work is best-—48 pages of vital, helpiul insets. 
dollars to any typewriter user Sent abso- 
lutely free. If you want more s more u- 
racy; more salary*—send for this 
book today—now. 


The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 


761 College Hill, 
Springfield, Ohio 


a; 
“Every 
Pinger 
Specially 

Trained” 


mention McClure's 
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WaN-), Wao 1. )ha > S86 2 8100 
ADVERTISEMENTS EARN % EK 


We can — 4) 2 
How to Increase Your Salary. Book ma d free. PA ee, vis 
CO., 65 Page Building, Chicago, lil., or my i Street. New York 


LEARN JEW ELERS’ ENGRAVING 





ich salaried aod egefly learned trade, taucht thoroughly by ma We will teach the be- 
pm better engraving than he can gain 'n years of rigid egprenticeshig We will sito im 
prove the s& of an’ corcraver tor eur cataleg 


The Engraving Se hool, 65 Page Ridg.. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Il 


our perfect ——n - many sell their stories before completing the 
se. We help those who want to sell their —. Write for particulars. 


you uo’ WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly unier | 


__ School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65 Page Rullding, Chicago | 














School of Ilinstration 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR & Page Bids 


Learn to draw. We will teach vou by 
mail how to draw for magazines and 
Bewspapers. Send Sor Catalog. 











STUDY AT HOME 


BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school in U. & 

oducting standard resident school and giving same instruction, by 
mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Fac ~ | = over 30 prominent law- 
yers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. Only law 

s hool giving Complete Course in Gratery on and Public Speaking. School 
b ighly endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted 
Lawyers and Students. Send today for Large Handsomely Illustra’ 
Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW,400 Advertising Bidg.Chicago,!!!. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 





and let me see what you can do th it. You can 
pomp 0 to$iZz5. 00 or more per week, as illustra 
” cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
divi lua! lessons by mail will develop your talent 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to ‘each you, Send me 
wur sketch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
vd I will send you a test lesson plate, also colle 


on of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


of Seustootine 
The Landon School % Cartooning UY A 


1442 Schofield Building, y Se 


»BE A BANKER 


1 (earn a profession at home that will give you standing and independence 











4 Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holidays off, yearly 
® vacation with pay, good salary Piplowa in six months, Catalog free 
EDGAR G. ALOORN, PE 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 106 Mclene Building, Columbus, Ohio 


STAMMER © 








ttend no stammering - ool till you get my large FREI 

ok and special rate. Largest and best school in the world 

ieving by natural method Write today. North-Western lee Wells Millard, 
School for Stammerers, Inc., 862 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. President 








Loafing 
On Yourself ? 


ERHAPS you are ‘‘loafing on your- 
self’’ without realizing it. The man 
who ‘‘dreams’’ about a higher position 


is a ‘‘self-loafer. 

It is an absolute fact that the most diffi- 
cult problem of the greatest employers is to 
secure men for big positions. 

Marshall Field, one of the greatest mer- 
chants, claimed that his greatest difficulty 
was to secure trained men for positions pay- 
ing $25,000 a year. 


It is all the matter of training, 
not dreaming 


We can give you proved records of thousands of 
men who have climbed from the dreamer's class 
to the director's class through the training of the 
1.C.S. We will show you how to do it. 

All we ask you to do is to sign and mail the 
I. C. S. coupon as directed. 


Mark and mail the coupon today. 





WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature Sent 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


TUDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every pars o < 
the world. Turn your Tatent into 

Students are filling high salaried positions. Rane yeare 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Com mercial and Illustrative Draw ing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 

ty Equipped Residence 

Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


STORY-WRITERS WANTED 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS IN FICTION 


1 to 10c. a word. We sell stories, plays and 
noveis on commission: we criticize and_revise 
them, and tell you where to sell them. Story- 
Writing Taught by Mail. Our free book- 
let “Writing for Profit,” tells how and 
gives the proof. Established 1895. Thornton 
West, Editor-in-Chief. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 112, Indianapolis, Ind. 







































L 


, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, ae. 
I can qualify forthe position before whic h I mark Om 














| Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

| Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography & Typewriting | 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 

| Archi tect Show Card Writing | 
Building Contractor Lettering and Sign Painting 
Architeetural Draftsman Advertising 

| Structural Engineer Commereial lustratin | 
Conerete Construction Industrial Designing 

| Mechan. Engineer Commercial Law | 
Mechanica! Draftsman Antomohiie Rannin 
Civil Engineer English Branches 

| Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming | 
Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 

| Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French | 
Gas Engines Chemist German 

| Name 


| Present Emyployer 


Street and No 








_e — State__ 4 


—_— 
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Enrico Caruso, 

The world’s greatest tenor 
writes 
_ IT have found Formamint 
Tablets very pleasant to the 
taste and beneficial to the 
throat.” 


Mme Adelina Patti, 
The Queen of Sone, writes: 
I have taken Formamint 
Tablets for some time past 
and have much pleasure in 
saying that I find them very 
beneficial for the throat 


Jack London writes: 

‘Tam tremendously pleased 
with the antiseptic Li ities of 
your Formamint Tablets. For- 
mamint is a real cleanser of 
mouth germs." 


rom an article in “The 
Medical Review of Re- 
views,” 
(New York), December, 1911 
I have found Formaméint 
to be an excellent antiseptic 
and bactericide, harmiess in 
its action, exceedingly pleas- 
ant to take, capable of relieve 
ing painful local symptoms 
quickly and permanently, arid 
of shortening the duration of 
inflamed conditions of the 
throat 


Why you should care 
your Throat daily 


OU can now give the same daily attention to your 
throat as to your teeth; and throat care is even 
more important than tooth care. 

The throat is the great breeding place for infectious 
germs which lodge there when inhaled from the dusty 
air and often invade the body to cause influenza or other 
infectious fevers. Sometimes they attack their breeding 
ground itself and give rise to sore throat or tonsillitis. 

Throat specialists and the medical profession gen- 
erally have hailed with great acclaim 


_formamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


on in of its simplicity and efficiency. 
Formamint is adelicately flavored tablet, which 

is sucked like candy, setting free a powerful, yet 
harmless germicide turning the saliva into 

an antiseptic liquid which bathes the entire 


Write Today for living membrane of mouth and throat. 
FREE SAMPLE To overcome sore throat and so fore- 


It is of generous size and will 
prove to you that Formamint 


stall worse evils—or to prevent it alto- 
gether—you should use Formamint 


is wonderfully effective as well regularly. Its use is a pleasure, and the 
as pleasant in mouth and cleanliness produced is a safeguard and a 


throat troubles. Send a 2-cent 
stamp to pay postage and we 


source of personal satisfaction. 


will gladly send you this free A. WULFING & CO., 32 K Irving PL, New York 


trial tube, 


Ahiietes with the Bauer Chemical Co., 
of Sanatogen—the Food Toni 
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| fe yjoungsters who snowball, slide, skate and coast are not the only sufferers 
from chapped hands and rough faces. Their elders who stay outdoors 
| only as long as they must, often are troubled too. And the reason in 
both cases usually is careless drying or strong soap. 

| 





If one rinses with cold water and takes time to dry the skin thoroughly it is not 
likely that the wind will do any harm. But, of course, if you use a soap which, 
of itself, makes the skin sore and sensitive, the winter weather will not help 
matters. 

The sure, safe way is not only to rinse and dry properly but to use Ivory Soap 
as well. Then you know that upon going outdoors the skin is as smooth, healthy 
and as able to withstand the cold as it possibly can be. 


IVORY SOAP... fam. . . . 994% PURE 
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THE MAKING 


OF PARIS 


+ HE consciousness of dress ts an 
enormous and oflen a determin- 
ing factor in a woman's life 

expertence. [tis a fundamental con- 
dition of feminine psychology in the 
Western world which it would be 
mere folly to ridicule or despise.” 


JOURNAL of fashion, dated October, 

1913, heads its leading article, “Paris 

Issues THE Decree oF 1914.” Who 

or what is “Paris,” in this context? And by 
what right does he, she, or it issue a decree, to 
take effect all the world over, six months from 
date? These are questions that often perplex 
the masculine mind. The less philosophical 
feminine mind — or more philosophical, if you 
choose to put it so — wastes no thought on such 







FASHIONS 


a BY 
WILLIAM ARCHER 


AUTHOR oO} MASKS ‘ 
FACES,” “ PLAY-MAKING,” ETC 


conundrums, accepting the predominance of 
Paris as a matter of course, a law of nature. 

But the question is by no means an idle or a 
trivial one. The supremacy of Paris in all 
that concerns dress has enormous spiritual and 
material consequences. 

Think first of the material consequences, 
which are naturally the simpler and more tangi- 
ble. Measured ig dollars and cents, how im- 
mense must be the advantage to Paris of her 
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pusition as the great creative center of fashions 
Other cities London, Berlin, New York 

are distributing centers for their respective 
countries, just as Paris supplies the demand of 
France. But, in addition to this local demand, 
Paris supplies the whole 


Or, look at the matter from another point of 
view: Suppose that, by some magical spell, the 
genius and the prestige of Paris in matters of 
dress could be transferred to New York: would 
on Fifth Avenue rise at a bound? 


not rents 








world. All the great dress- 
making houses of Europe 
and America are repro- 
ducing and = distributing 
agencies for Parisian 
models and Parisian goods 
Paris swarms with their 
buvers They come in 
hosts during certain stated 
weeks of early spring and 

summer; but there ts 
never ‘a week when the\ 
are not present in con- 
siderable numbers. Resi- 





lent commission agents, 
too, do a large and steady 
business with foreign 
countries 
But the supplying of 
the trade,” though di- 
rectly very important, has 
not the indirect importance 
of the catering for private 
ustomers. It is not the 
monuments of Paris, not 
its pictures, its theaters 
nor even its jolies femmes 
that act aS a magnet to 
the wealth of the world 
These things are sub- 
sidiary attractions; but 
the great lodestone is the 
Rue de la Paix, or, at 
ny rate, that narrow strip 
territory which 1s 
bounded by the salons of 
the Soeurs Callot on the 
northeast and of Paul 
Poiret on the southwest 
If some stern sumptuary- 





law were to decree the 














suppre ssion of 


Would there not be a 
sudden boom in_ hotels, 
restaurants, theaters? 
Would not American 
manufacturers of all sorts 
of dress materials receive 
an unexampled stimulus: 
io Paris would be left, 
of course, the local trade of 
France: the great stores, 
like the Printemps and the 
Galeries Lafavette, which 
rely more on French than 
on foreign custom, would 
suffer comparatively little. 
3ut the wealth even of 
New York would be very 
perceptibly enhanced by 
the diversion to her 
coffers of the millions 

“3 ofdollars now attracted 
to Paris by her undis- 
puted primacy in frocks, 
mantles, and hats. The 
French export trade in 
wearing apparel, millinery, 
et articles and acces- 
sories of dress may prob- 
ably be estimated at 
about $75,000,000 a year. 
What, now, are the spirit- 
ual consequences of this 
primacy ; They are none 
the less momentous for be- 
ing indefinable. Dress, we 
are often told, ought to 
express the character and 
personality of the wearer; 
and so it does in a limited 
degree — within the bounds 
set by the instinct of uni- 
formity which is the very 
basis of fashion 


ibout two dozen {7.1 POIRET’S mannequins are carefully trained in an un- But, as matters 
establishments of lulant, swimmin ait, with extended arms and limply drooping actually stand, 
robes,” “man- inds. That he should have imposed it on bis mannequins ts dress impresses 
teaux,’’ and nothing at is wonderful is that he should have imposed it on character from 
modes” in this len thousands of women the whole world over without far more 


legendary Chif- 
fonland, half of the hotels and theaters of Paris 
would be bankrupt in a month, and a great wail 
would go up from the women of the civilized 
world, from Buenos Ayres to Vancouver, from 
Cadiz to Irkutsk. 


than it expresses 


character from within. It needs no profound 
or paradoxical 
a woman’s whole attitude toward life, her 
sensations, her ideals, are strongly influenced 
by the clothes she wears. Hermann Lotze has 


psychology to tell us that 
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long ago pointed out that the pleasure to be 
derived from clothes is far from lying solely “in 
the gratification of the vanity that seeks to be 
it is much rather to be 


admired by others”; 
found in “‘the brightened 
feeling of the wearer him- 
lor her-] self.” 

Perhaps “‘ennobled”’ is 
not, in all cases, quite the 
right word; but it is certain 
that a woman’s clothes are 
part of her very self, and 


that she becomes a more 
or less different being 
with every differ- 
ent gown that she 
putson. Shemay % 


in a measure ex- 
press her own char- 
acter by choosing 
one costume rather than 
another; but all the cos- 
tumes she has to choose 
between express, not her 
own character, but the 
ideas,- the ideals, the 


preferences, the caprices 


sometimes the eccen- 
tricities and the vices — 
of a small body of men 
and women congregated 
within the radius of a 
mile from the Vendédme 
Column. Either these cos- 


tumes impress upon her 
something of the Parisian 
view of life and of woman’s 
place in it, or else-——how- 
ever perfect may be 
their physical fit — they 


are spiritual misfits. 


and ennobled vital 





Whatever mav be 


the fate of the suffrage 


movement in England, we can scarcely antici- 


pate the day when 
House of 


Commons to 


reporters will go to thé 
criticize the Prime 


Minister’s Chéruit gown or the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer’s Lanvin 
toque. 

For good or evil, then, 
Paris exercises, through 


her fashions, an enormous 
spiritual influence. One 
can imagine her adapting 


a famous paradox and 
saving: “‘Let me design 
the frocks of the world, 
and who will may make 


the laws.” 
So we come back to the 


question from which we 
started: Who or what is 
“Paris” in this connec- 
tion? —the Paris whom 
we personify as “she” 
and describe as issuing 
“‘decrees.”’ And again 
How has Paris acquired 


sO unique an eminence? 
Why have all attempts to 
dethrone her so signally 
failed? 

At the root of the whole 
matter, of course, we shall 
find the national character 
of the French a people 


with a strong sense of 
color, with great fertility 
of design, and frankly 


from of old to 
relations 


addicted 
making amator\ 
the chief business of life 
It thus came about that 


Either (in other words) a the adornment of the 
woman yields in some female person — and, for 
degree to the spiritual in- that matter, of the male 
fluence of Paris, or her as well was the sub- 
dress is a mere incon- ject of more attention in 
gruity. Ever since the Paris than in anv other 
feminist move- wrtes) citv north of the 
ment began,  POIRET'S chief exploit bas been the physical remodeling of th Alps. At a very 
pictorial satire modern woman. He has, by taking thought, added a cubit to early date we find 
has made the ber stature That Poiret ts a born artist, there can be no doubt, Paris disseminat- 
‘strong-minded though bis critics say that he does not pay sufficient attention ing her modes 
woman” a rebel the individua 1 through Europe, 
against fashion; by means not of 
and although a good many “advanced” fashion-plates but of dressed dolls. In Paris, too, 


women are now careful not to play into the 


hands of the caricaturist, t 
us from feeling a certain | 


hey can not prevent 
ack of harmony be- 


tween their aspirations and their furbelows. 


polished social life, in the modern sense of the 
word, developed earlier than in any other city; 
and fashion is essentially a product and symp- 


tom of social life 


In Oriental countries, where 
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women are excluded from all social intercourse, 
fashions scarcely alter from age to age. The 
French kings, moreover, gave their mistresses 
an acknowledged position and power which 
ladies of this class have seldom enjoved else- 
where; and a queen “of the left hand,” ever 
dreading monotony and seeking for fresh al- 
lurements, is naturally a great patroness and 
inspirer of fashions. It is significant that al- 
most all the words that we with 
feminine airs and graces, as well as the politer 
terms for feminine frailty, come to us from the 
such words as coguette, prude, toilette, 
such words as mistress, 
courtesan, demimondaine, liaison. There is no 
dissembling the fact that it is verv largelv be- 
cause Paris is the home of la haute galanterie 
that she retains her position as the arbitress of 


associate 


French 
boudoir, bouquet, etc 


fashion 

It was under the Second Empire, when rail- 
ways set all the world traveling and Offenbach 
set all the world dancing, that Paris became pre- 
eminently the city of pleasure and the metropo- 
Before that she had inspired the 
fashions; now she began actually té6 make and 
export models, and to attract the wealthy 
women of all countries to her own workshops. 
It was now that the “man millineg.’, appeared 
on the scene, replacing the Palmyres and Alex- 
andrines of the first half of the century, the 
Mademoiselle Félicie and Madame Baudrant of 
1850. He was at first denounced by moralists as 
a portentous sign of the luxury and corruption 
of the age. Perhaps the moralists were not al- 
together wrong; but the man milliner has held 
his own, and has long been accepted as a matter 
of course. He is an artist, with all the tradi- 
tional foibles of the artistic temperament; he 
is at once a despot and a charmer; he lends 
to the pursuit of fashion a piquancy which, 
without him, it lacked. He has converted a 
feminine handicraft into a masculine art. 


lis of dress 


No Great Dress-Creator Has Ever Left 
Parts for Another Capital 


There can be no doubt that he draws his 
inspiration from the very air of Paris, with its 
all-pervading odor di femina. Some of the great- 
est costumers have not been Frenchmen at all. 
It was a Lincolnshire man who made the name 
of Worth famous; Beer hails from Berlin, 
Redfern from Cowes, Isle of Wight; and sev- 
eral other English and German names have 
been and are prominent on the roll of dress- 
creators The Maison Drecoll, famous for its 
theatrical costumes, originated in Amsterdam. 
But it is Paris that has made them: they owe 
their eminence to their capacity for absorbing, 





and giving out in new and “taking” forms, the 
spirit of Paris. Conversely, no great dress- 
creator has ever shifted his headquarters from 
Paris to any other capital. The houses of 
Worth, Paquin, and Redfern in London are dis- 
tributing agencies, not creating centers. The 
dressmakers of other cities, as soon as they see 
any prospect of rising to the first rank, make 
haste to open an establishment in Paris, not 
only for the sake of the hall-mark it gives them, 
but in order to get into direct touch with the 
Parisian spirit. The lady known as “Lucile,” 
for example, though she laid the foundations of 
her fame in London and New York, did not 
come into her kingdom until she had made Paris 
her headquarters. In Paris such artists find 
the stimulus of keen rivalry and quick appre- 


ciation. They are at the fountain-head of 
their art. The air is quivering with thought- 


waves from hundreds of brains, concentrated, 
day and night, upon the inexhaustible problems 
of feminine adornment. Who can doubt that 
there is a sort of telepathy at work, whereby 
ideas are conveyed and tendencies propagated? 
Ideas, as we shall see anon, are also “conveyed” 
by methods not in the least telepathic; but 
that is only another reason for being “‘on the 
spot.” Paris, in short, is the one city where 
the sensitive artist can commune in closest in- 
timacy with 
The prophetic soul 
Of the world, dreaming of frocks to come 


All sorts of historic influences have conspired to 
enthrone her in that preéminence; and nothing 
short of a social revolution can cast her down 
from it. 

Among the advantages of Paris we must not 
omit that of having Lyons, so to speak, at her 
back door —the historic center of the silk trade 
of the world. The Parisian artist can keep in 
constant touch with Lyons, and her fabrics, 
poured out in his atelier, undoubtedly minis- 
ter to his inspiration. It is not true that in 
the world of commerce “distance is anni- 
hilated.”” ““The new spring materials,”’ said 
a London costumer in October, “‘are already 
in Paris; they will not be in London till 


March.” 


How Fashions Are “‘Launched’’ 


In no other city, for one thing, is there any- 
thing like the same facility for the promulgation 
of fashions. It takes some courage to be the 
first to wear a new fashion,— to publish it, so 
to speak, on your own person,— and Paris pos- 
sesses an army of more or less beautiful women 
professionally trained to this task. The army 
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ymsists of three divisions, pretty clearly dis- répétttion générale and first night to serve the cos- 


tinguishable, though shading off into each other tumer’s purpose in “launching’’ a fashion. The 
at the edges: first, the actresses; second, the de- actresses, too, are prominent personalities of the 
mimondaines; third, the mannequins, directly restaurant and the plage, or fashionable watering- 


emploved by the great dressmaking houses 


The actress has the advantage of being able of the 
to present costumes in the limelight — to focus Finally, 
the attention of thousands upon them. There evidence 


place, which are the chief exhibition-grounds 
second division, the demimondaines. 
all three divisions 


are constantly in 
longchamps 


on the race-course 


e plays which are little more than animated and Auteuil in the spring and autumn 


fashion-plates; and, though these seldom have a_ seasons, and the Deauville races in summer, exist 
long run. it needs no more than a well attended as much forthesakeof fashion as of sport. Every 





fashion, 


IT TAKES ” ira be the firs was 
to publish it, so to speak, on your own person,—and Paris 
h sses an army of more or less beautiful women professtonally 


frat tothistask. The MANNEQUIN 1S SUE ban ace epted institution 


that no one hesitates to ask ber whose “‘creation”’ she 1s wearing 


Sunday sees a superb dress-parade, at 
which the lady of the great world exhib- 
its the mode of to-day, the lady of the 
half-world the mode of next week, and 
the mannequin, perhaps, the mode of 
the week after next. Thephotographer 
is busy in paddock and on lawn, and 
still busier is the maker of mental 
snap-shots. The mannequin, indeed, 
is such an accepted institution that 
no one hesitates to ask her whose 
“creation” she is wearing, or. from 
what mazson de modes her hat proceeds. 
Next day orders flow in upon the de- 
signer of a stvle which has “caught 
on,” and the mannequin, no doubt, 
gets her commission Thus the race- 
courses are the established and recog- 
nized centers of modish contagion. 
You catch a fashion as you catch a 
cold 

It might be supposed that, in the 
eves of a woman of good breeding, 
a fashion would be depreciated rather 
than recommended by the fact of its 
having been first exhibited on the per- 
son of a notorious demimondaine. 
But in practice this is not the case 
The few austere great ladies who 
would reject. a garment for such a 
reason are not those for whose custom 
the dressmakers compete. As a matter 
of fact, the launching of fashions is 
almost entirely in the hands of the 
three classes above enumerated. It 
does not appear that there are any 
great ladies who can make or mar a 
fashion by a’ nod, as could the Em- 
press Eugénie or Marie Antoinette. 
France is, in so far, a real republic. 
But even in monarchical England 
the influence of the royal family upon 
fashions is negligible. There fashions 
are mainly launched by leading ac- 
tresses — Miss Irene and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Lily Elsie, 
and others. 
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So far, we have been considering “ 
the reasons, historic and actual, which 
give Paris her predominance over the 
fashions of the world; but we have not 
yet come to close quarters with the 
much more difficult question, What 7s 
fashion? and who issues its so-called 
““decrees”’ r 

Fashion is the response to a very 
subtle and complex group of instincts. 
It originated, no doubt, in the desire 
of the sexes to make themselves recip- 
rocally attractive to each other; and 
that motive is still perceptible in its 
workings. Butit has been for centu- 
ries, and 1s now, only one motive among 
many, and not the most generall\ 
dominant one The pleasure, the 
exhilaration, of dress and personal 
adornment has become, for one sex, 
a motive in itself nay, a passion 
into which the desire to impress the 
other sex enters only intermittently 
and in a minority of cases. 





It would be curious to speculate 
why, within the past century, this 
passion has largely died out among 
men, while among women it is at 
least as potent as ever. But this 
inquiry would lead us too far afield. 
The plain fact is that the consciousness 
of dress is an enormous and often a 
determining factor in a woman’s life 
experience, while in a man’s it is 
generally negligible. The fop, the 
dandy, the “swell,” the “dude,” 
the “nut,’’ we have aiways with us; 
but they are a small minority. Dandy- 
ism is, indeed, a fairly common disease 
of adolescence; but the man who, 
after thirty, gives much thought to 
his personal adornment will scarcely 
escape the charge of effeminacy 
Even those of us who spend a good 
deal of money at our tailor’s spend 
very little time. 

In women, on the other hand, the 
pleasure of dressing and of knowing 
themselves dressed is a deep-seated instinct, 
almost independent of age. It blossoms in 
the child of three; it survives, sometimes 
ludicrously, but often gracefully and touchingly, 
in the woman of eighty. It is a fundamental 
condition of feminine psychology, in the Western 
world, which it would be mere folly to ridicule 
or despise. And to this consciousness of dress, 
frequent change is indispensable. “A dead level 
of sensation,”’ says Professor Sully, “without 
the least introduction of freshness or variation, 











would be indistinguishable from sleep”; and he 
quotes from Hobbes, “Always to feel the same 
is equivalent to not feeling at all.’’ This is the 
ideal of the modern man: by making few and 
slight changes in his dress, without letting it 
become notably shabby or antiquated, he suc- 
ceeds in eliminating it, as it were, from his 
consciousness, and giving to it an irreducible 
minimum of thought 

But the ideal of the modern woman is just the 
opposite. Far from wanting to throw dress 
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into the background of 
her mind, she loves to 
keep it in the forefront. 
Her consciousness of it 
can not be too acute, 
so long as it is not an 
unsatisfactory con- 
sciousness—a con- 
sciousness of being ill 
dressed and of exciting 
unfavorable remark 
Therefore constant 
change is inevitable 
the response to an 
imperative instinct. 
But this instinct has 
to come to terms with 
another, no less imper- 
the instinct of 
uniformity. Every woman 
different from every other, yet not too dif- 
ferent. She aims at individuality of detail, 
within the limits of a dominant style. She 
likes to present a brilliant variation on a theme, 
but the theme must be recognizably the same as 
that on which every one else is harping. From 
the contest of these two motives the thirst for 
variety and the instinct for uniformity 
fashion is, and always has been, evolved. 
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Fashion-Making a Highly Competitive 
Business 
We are now in a position to understand the 


actual process whereby the “decrees”’ of fashion 
are formulated. “Decree,” in the first place, is 


rather a misleading word. Paris may issue 
“decrees”’ to other cities, but the costumer does 
not “‘decree’’ what Paris shall wear he only 
suggests. One has heard it alleged that a 
secret conclave of designers maps out the fash- 
ions for two or three seasons ahead, and ar- 
ranges with the manufacturers what fabrics are 
to be imposed on the world this year, and what 
others are to take up the running next vear, 
and the next again. This is a pure legend. 
There is, indeed, an association of costumers 
for the safeguarding of their business inter- 
ests; but several lead- 
ing houses stand aloof 
from it, and, in any 
nothing 
whatever to do with 
“decreeing” fashions. 
In his quality as an 
artist, every “creator” 
stands jealously apart 
from his rivals. Of 
collusion or consulta- 
tion between artists 
and purveyors of 
materials there is 
astonishingly little 
trace. One would sup- 
pose that it would be 
well worth while for a 
great manufacturer, 
or group of manufac- 
turers, to try to push 
his, or their, particular 
line of goods upon the 
leading Parisian 


case, it has 
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designers, or at any rate to try to extract 
from the designers some expression of their 
intention for the coming season. That nothing 
of the kind seems to take place is sufficient 
proof that no such thing as a collective inten 
tion exists. Manufacturers may try to feel the 
pulse of their clients, and get a general opinion 
that (for instance) they are likely to be using 
soft, clinging, leathery materials; but this is a 
mere speculation which may or may not come 
true. 

Each artist for his own hand, and, 
though one material may come into vogue, while 


works 


another goes out, it is impossible to forecast 
these fluctuations sufficiently far ahead to 
make the manufacturer secure against the risk 
of producing quantities of the wrong stuff 
How small is the 

influence of the 
manufacturer over 
the Rue de la 
Paix may 

be seen in 

the fact 
that the 
hobble 
skirt, the mere sheath 
requiring a minimum of 
material, was so long in 
the ascendant, to the 
despair of the cloth 
merchants; and, if more 
generous draperies are 
now in vague, it 
is not out of any 
consideration for 
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the manufacturer, but 
simply in the natural 
process of change. 

The legend of a con- 
vention of costumers, 
scheming out 
for years ahead, has 
probably arisen from 
the fact that an original 
artist will sometimes 
work gradually and 
insidiously toward a 
patiently 
besieging, as it were, the 


fashions 


given end, 


taste of the town. 
Repulsed one year, he 
will next year make 
headway with some 
cunning modification of the rejected mode, 


until in the third year, perhaps, it takes every 
one by storm. There is, in this sense, a good 
deal of designing ahead; but it is the work of 
individuals, not of any council or league. 


The Costumer at Work 


We have to figure, then, as congregated in the 
Rue de la Paix and the Place Vendéme, with 
outposts stretching to the Rue Taitbout on the 
one hand and the Champs Ely sées on the other, 
an informal guild of inventive artists, each with 
his assistants of various grades, constantly en- 
gaged in the quest of novelty of detail, within 
the limits of a given style. The style, indeed, 
alters, but by almost imperceptible, degrees, 
swinging, like a majestic pendulum, from one 
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extreme to another, in periods measured by 
decades. Impatient originality may try to 
accelerate its motion, and may now and then 
succeed in a certain measure; but a really sud- 
den transformation is scarcely known to his- 
tory. The transition from the style of Louis 
XVI to that of the Directory is probably the 
most rapid on record, and it required a Reign 
of Terror to bring it about. 

In the main, the designer deliberately works 
within limits, though he may now and then feel 
forward cautiously toward some modification 
of the prevailing silhouette. Thus the “lamp- 
shade” overskirt, single, double, or treble, 
which Paul Poiret has recently introduced, is 
thought by some to portend a return to the 
crinoline; but the sounder view is probably 
that which regards it as an accentuation of the 
willowy ideal, rather than a reversion to the 
bulbous ideal of our grandmothers 

The process of dress-creation reproduces that 
of creation at large, inasmuch as it consists in 
the throwing off of an infinite number of experi- 
ments whereof only the fittest survive. ‘“‘Fash- 
ion,” some one has said, “is ruled by the cos- 
tumer, not the customer’’; but the converse is 
at least equally true. “I propose the styles,” 
says a master of his craft, “but th®"*women dis- 
pose. It is the women who determine the 
styles, and the women alone. ... We plan, 
we work, and then we pray that they will like 
what we have done. But we never know.” 
Thus the successful costumer should be a psy- 
chologist as well as an artist —a diviner as 
well as a designer. He should have the gift of 
anticipating the subconscious drift of feminine 
taste. 


All the Technical Terms of Music Adapt 
Themselves to Dressmaking 


Misled by the ubiquitous fashion-plate, we 
are apt to think of the “designer” of costumes 
as a draughtsman working with pencil and 
color-box at his drawing-board. Not thus do 
the great costumers proceed. They are not 
draughtsmen, but sculptors, modeling in textile 
fabrics instead of in clay. They work upon 
the living figure (the really great designer is 
not content to model upon what may be called 
a standard figure, but works upon a number 
of mannequins) with a great palette, so to 
speak, of materials ready to their hands. The 
problem is, not merely to see a beautiful com- 
bination of forms and colors in your mind’s 
eve, but to know the whole range of materials 
at vour command, the qualities and limitations 
of each, and how they must be cut, draped, 
reinforced, gathered, looped, puffed, and other- 


wise manipulated, in order to produce the 
desired effect. 

From this point of view, the work of the cos- 
tumer is comparable to that of the architect, 
who must be familiar not only with the abstract 
mechanics of his craft, but with the formulas of 
the different materials at his command. But 
the true analogy for dress designing is not to be 
found either in sculpture or in architecture, but 
in music. The costumer’s art is quite ex- 
traordinarily similar to the composer's. The 
silhouette, the outline, of a costume hovers be- 
fore his vision, as a theme springs up in the 
musician’s mind; and as the musician develops 
and orchestrates his theme with all the rich re- 
sources of modern instrumentation, so the cos- 
tumer summons to his aid the inexhaustible 
variety of color, texture, and design which in- 
ventive industry places at his disposal. All 
the technical terms music adapt them- 
selves, without any strain, to dressmaking — 
harmony, counterpoint, rhythm, modulation, 
maestoso, andante, allegro, capriccioso, and the 
rest. Do we not often see a ground-bass of 
velvet or satin charmeuse, over which a 
melody of lace, or a recurrent motif of tulle 
or chiffon, harmoniously plays? May not 
the general mood of one garment be exactly 
described as allegro ma non troppo, while 
for another scherzo is the inevitable term? 
It would need an expert in both arts to work 
out the analogy in detail; here it can only be 
suggested. 

The possible combinations and permu- 
tations of form and color in dress are almost as 
inexhaustible as those of rhythm and tone in 
music. One might imagine that a woman’s 
figure was but a narrow canvas to work upon, 
and that only a limited number of effects were 
possible in its decoration. But there is, in prac- 
tice, no limit to the scope of creative fancy. It 
is true that costumers constantly turn to the 
past for motives, and to the present (which is 
also the past) of remote, and especially of Orien- 
tal, countries. But they seize upon these mo- 
tives only to transform them and present 
them in new combinations. No fashion is 
ever literally revived. We are told that the 
modes of to-day are a reversion to those of 
the Directory and the Empire; but a woman 
who should go to Longchamps in a gown of 
her great-grandmother’s would certainly be 
mobbed. 

It must be noted, too, that the possibilities 
of costume-orchestration have greatly increased 
of recent years. The fabrics now at the com- 
mand of the designer are far more various, and 
as a whole more beautiful, than they were forty 
or fifty years ago. When Offenbach’s famous 
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EVERY woman demands to be different from every other, yet not too different. She aims at indi- 


viduality of detail, within the limits of a deminant style. She likes to present a brilliant variation 
on a theme, but the theme must be recognizably the same as that on which every one else is harping 
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EVERY Sunday sees a superb dress-parade at the races, 
the lady of the 
to-day, the lady of the halj 


the mode of the 


where great 
-world the mode of next week, 
and the mannequin week afler next 
operetta, “La Vie Parisienne,” was revived in 
Paris some months ago, with the costumes of its 
origin (1866) exactly reproduced, every one 
was struck with the poverty and ugliness of the 
materials employed. It was not a question of 
altered fashion or taste. The richness and 
luster of a fabric, the depth and brilliancy of a 
color, are positive qualities; and in these quali- 
ties the Second Empire costumes fell very far 
short of the standard of to-day. 


Many Painters of Talent Are Keenly 
Interested in Designing Fashions 


It must not be supposed, however, that the 
draughtsman plays no part in the production 





world exhibits the mode of 


of new models. On the contrary, one of the 
chief advantages of Paris as a producing center 
is precisely that many painters of talent are 
keenly interested in fashions and habitually 
make designs both for the costumers and for 
the fashion papers. 

Some costumers pay a handsome retaining 
fee to one or more artists to give them the 
benefit of their fantasies, not only in dresses, 
but also in fabrics — for it often happens that 
the costumer will suggest to the manufacturer 
some new design suited to his ideas. For 
instance, an artist will bring to a costumer 
a sketch for a ‘silk brocade with a pattern 
of parakeets and orchids; the costumer will 
send it on to Lyons with an order for sixty 
to eighty yards; it will take three months to 
execute, but then he will have this wonderful 
fabric exclusively his own. 

Among the artists who do remarkable work 
in independent designing of costumes may be 
mentioned Barbier, Pierre Legrain, Georges 
Lepape, Driant, Brissaud, and an English lady, 
Miss Rose Le Quesne. Some of these also 
make ex post facto drawings of the completed 
models of the great costumers, giving thema 
fancy setting, and often making of them de- 
lightful works of art, in many of which the 
influence of Aubrey Beardsley is conspicuous. 
Thus the Gazette du Bon Ton contains every 
month two independent designs by various 
artists, and seven drawings of dresses by 
Chéruit, Doeuillet, Worth, Paquin, Poiret, 
Doucet, and Redfern — the whole, with many 
illustrations in the text, costing ten francs, and 
by no means dear at the money. 


The Audacious and Eccentric Designs 
of Bakst 


Another notable publication is the annual 
Modes et Maniéres d’ Aujourdhui. The issue for 
1912, with twelve designs by Georges Lepape, 
is now at a premium. A sensation was made a 
short time ago by a series of drawings pro- 
duced by Bakst, the designer of the Russian 


Ballet, for the house of Paquin. To each 
costume was attached a Greek name 
“ Aglaé,” “ Alcyone,” “ Philoméle,” “Atalante,” 


and so forth; and the exhibition of the 
models excited both enthusiasm and criticism. 
They were, on the whole, far too audacious 
and eccentric for any ordinary purposes; 
but, when the ferment they caused had sub- 
sided, it left behind a traceable influence, a 
distinctly novel element in the general stock 
of ideas. 

We have here a good example of that process 
of experiment and survival of the fittest above 
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alluded to. Paris is the great breeding-place 
and battle-ground of design in costume. A 
thousand busy brains are always sending forth 
ideas into the struggle for existence, and those 
that prove best adapted to the social and 
spiritual environment survive, and impose 
themselves upon the rest of the world. 

Among the brains that emit ideas we must 
include those of the great Parisian ladies in 
whom the instinct of dress is hereditary. The 
costumers who number such femmes du monde 
among their clients are the first to admit that 
they often owe to their taste valuable sugges- 
tions and amendments. The clever actress, 
too, is often fertile of invention; and even the 
humble workwoman may bring an idea to 
her employer and find it appreciated. All 
things considered, the estimate of “a thou- 
sand busy brains” is probably much beneath 
the mark. 


Paul Poiret and the Botticelli Pose 


In dressmaking, as in most other mundane 
affairs, the spirit of conservation is always 
dominant in one quarter, the spirit of innova- 
tion in another. Conservatism is represented 
by such houses as Worth and Redfern, with 
their aristocratic clientéle, which is said, in the 
words of the showman, to include “all the 
courts of Europe.”’ Originality distinguishes 
the productions of the sisters Callot and Mme. 
Chéruit; but the most prominent representative 
for the moment of the spirit of innovation is un- 
doubtedly Paul Poiret. “‘He has created,” said 
an ardent and perhaps extravagant admirer, 
“not merely a style, but an era.’”” To him the 
world is indebted for the hobble skirt of three 
or four seasons ago, and (directly or indirectly) 
for all the modifications of it that are prevalent 
to this day. 

To him is due, both directly and indirectly, 
the creze for fancy dress: directly, inasmuch 
as he 1s fertile in fascinating Oriental designs; 
indirectly, inasmuch as the hobble skirt 
rendered dancing impossible, and forced the 
votaries of the “light fantastic” either to 
rebel against the fashion or to circumvent it by 
pleading the license of masquerade. Now, of 
course, the slit skirt, in all its varieties, restores 
the faculty of locomotion, and, in some in- 
stances at any rate, “permits of climbing into 
an open trolley without making revelations that 
would be embarrassing to a woman of good 
taste.” But Poiret’s chief exploit has been the 
physical remodeling of the modern woman. He 
has, by. taking thought, added a cubit to her 
(ideal) stature, and has substituted the undu- 
lant Botticelli silhouette for the erect classical - 





FAR from wanting to throw dress into the background 
of ber mind, the modern woman loves to keep it in the 
forefront. Her consciousness of it can not be too acute, 


so long as it is not a consciousness of being ill dressed 


carriage of ten vears ago, to say nothing of the 
hideous “Grecian bend” which followed upon 
the extinction of the crinoline. 

It would seem that the determining factor of 
stvle in dress lies in the treatment of what the 
Germans call the Unterleib and the French le 
ventre — that part of the person for which our 
prudish tongue has no word that is not either 
coarse or pedantic. You can either dissemble 
it by gigantic exaggeration, as in the crinoline, 
or you can tuck it away and ignore it, as in the 
pigeon-breasted pose above mentioned, which 
had certainly nothing “Grecian” about it, or 
you can obtrude it and emphasize its curve, as 
in the fashionable carriage of to-day. The 
fourth, or classical, method of treating it nat- 
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urally, without either dissimulation or ostenta- 
tion, has also, perhaps, its merits. No doubt it 
was Poiret’s love of the Orient that led him to 
exert his influence in favor of the languorous, 
sinuous pose specially associated with his 
models. All his mannequins are carefully 
trained in an undulant, swimming gait, with 
extended arms and limply drooping hands. 
That he should impose it on his mannequins is 
nothing — what is wonderful is that he should 
have imposed it on tens of thousands of women 
all the world over, only a small percentage of 
whom, perhaps, ever heard his name. So 
plastic is the feminine figure to the dictates of 
fashion! 

“The victories of the Allies,” savs a writer in 
Le Bon Ton, “‘have given the finishing stroke to 
the fashion for Turkeries; but they have not 
imposed the costumes of the Balkans upon our 
elegants.”” Not Balkan costumes, perhaps, but 
certainly the ornaments of the Near East; and 
Puiret, ever sensitive to the trend of the time, 
is said to have made a progress through Hun- 
gary, buying thousands of yards of the embroid- 
eries that pass for “ Bulgarian” in Paris. Thus 
does history leave its mark upon fashion, as in 
the bolero, the zouave jacket, the “Garibaldi,” 
and so forth. But the mark is seldom 
a very deep one, being no more, as a rule, 
than the affixing of a popular catch-word to 
some article which has no essential connection 
with it. 

Meanwhile, “Turkeries”’ being in eclipse, 
M. Poiret has carried his researches farther east, 
and has borrowed from Persian illuminations 
the lamp-shade skirt before alluded to 
ture not peculiar to Persia, but common in 
India, in the days of the Moguls, as an article 
of male attire. That Poiret is a born artist 
there can be no doubt — though his critics say 
that he does not pay sufficient attention to the 
individual woman, but seeks to impose one 
style on all. He does not confine his attention 
to costumes, but is the inspiring spirit of afurni- 
ture and house-decoration establishment, re- 
cently opened under the name of Martine, in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. It is full of inter- 
esting work, in which (though it is perhaps tact- 
less to say so) one seems to trace the influence 
of Germany in design and of Russia in 
coloring. There is a bathroom in_ gold 
mosaic which reconciles one to not being a 
millionaire. 

Poiret is one of the few costumers who design 
hats as well as dresses — Jeanne Lanvin is 
another, Lucile a third. One would suppose 


— a-fea- 


that every artist would wish to make the hat 
an integral part of his scheme for an outdoor 
costume; 


but as a matter of fact this is not 


generally so. The designer often pays more 
attention to the boots and the bag than to 
the hat. On the other hand, a master of mil- 
linery, such as Lewis, will take counsel with 
the leading costumers as to what colors and 
shapes they are going to introduce, and will 
endeavor to bring his own conceptions into har- 
mony. Again, it is rather surprising to learn 
that the coiffeur-— the designer of fashions in 
hair — acts, as a rule, in complete indepen- 
dence alike of the costumer and of the milliner. 
The hat has to adapt itself to the hair, rather 
than the hair to the hat—as is, perhaps, natural 
when we consider the extreme plasticity of hat 
materials and decoration. 


Millinery and the War on the 
Aigrette 


If fashions in dress change from week to week, 
fashions in hats may almost be said to vary from 
day to day. It is such a brief operation, com- 
paratively, to improvise a new twist in felt, 
or velvet, or wire, a new position and angle 
for a plume or a bow. For a good customer a 
milliner will sometimes undertake to reserve 
a model for a day, or even a week — that is, to 
let no duplicate pass out of his or her premises 
during the stipulated time. Beyond a week, 
no one dreams of securing copyright. And the 
hat trade, even more than the dress trade, is 
subject to incalculable chances. At the date 
of writing (October, 1913) black velvet holds 
the field against every other material. Go to 
anv Paris restaurant or “tango tea,” and you 
will find five women out of six wearing a 
black velvet toque or beret. But investiga- 
tion fails to disclose the slightest reason for 
this tyrannic mode. One might suspect an in- 
trigue on the part of the manufacturers of 
black velvet; but there is no evidence for 
anything of the kind. A few weeks ago, 
somebody, somewhere, put a tarpaulin hat 
upon the market. It founda host of imitators 
for a fortnight or so, and then the caprice 
dropped dead. 

“Going to the Deauville races one day,”’ said 
a well-known modiste, “! found myself at a 
loss what to wear. By some mistake, | had 
come away very scantily supplied with my own 
materials, and for this day | had nothing fresh 
but a velvet toque and one black and one brown 
paradise plume. A_ single plume was not 
enough, and black and brown was an unheard- 
of combination. ‘T7ant pis!’ | thought. ‘In 
they must go together!’ And the result was 
that in a few days the plage was swarming with 
combinations of black and brown paradise.” 
Such are the incalculable chances that give 
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birth to a mode; nor can any one foresee the 
extent of its prevalence or the date of its en- 
durance. Said another great modiste: “Our 
hope is that large hats may be worn next season; 
but we can not tell.” 

The small hat of the moment, whatever its 
merits and possibilities, is of a piece with the 
rest of the prevailing fashions in seeming to be 
designed exclusively for the young. Accord- 
ing to the edicts of the Rue de la Paix, any 
woman who ventures to pass the age of twenty- 
five does so at her peril; while after thirty- 
five there is nothing for her but the lethal cham- 
ber. That fashion should appeal primarily to 
the young is inevitable, and in that sense right; 
but there is an unnecessary cruelty to middle 
age in the clinging draperies of to-day, and in 
the hats that neither frame nor shade the face. 

All through the millinery world of Paris, 
there is wailing and gnashing of teeth over the 
success of the Audubon Society in excluding 
plumage from the United States. It is too 
early, as yet, to estimate the precise effect of 
the measure, but it seems to be generally felt 
that the closing of the American market strikes 
a blow at the trade as a whole. One might 
rather conjecture that the lessening of demand, 
without any check on the supply, would merely 
result in a certain cheapening of aigrettes and 
paradise plumes in the markets still open to 
them; but good authorities seem to anticipate 
a more radical effect than this. ‘What are we 
to dor” they ask. “Flowers are dead — they 
have been killed by cheap German imitation. 
If, now, we have nothing to work with but 
ostrich plumes and the feathers of barn-door 
fowls, there is an end to our art.” They find 
no comfort in the suggestion that invention 
will be stimulated, and imitation aigrettes pro- 
duced that will be scarcely distinguishable from 
the genuine article. Even if it were so, they 
say, the Germans would again rush in, and the 
aigrette would be cheapened and vulgarized. 
Not the least of its charms for the women of 
to-day is its indubitable expensiveness. When 
an ornament can be suspected of cheapness, 
it is doomed. Did not one of the best known 
dressmaking firms secure its position by adver- 
tising itself as “the dearest house in Paris’’? 


The Leakage of Ideas 


Hitherto we have been mainly concerned with 
the artistic side of our subject. When we turn 
to the business side, we come upon a curious 
and complex state of things, not very easy to 
disentangle. 

The costumer’s position is an anomalous one. 
He is an artist who can establish no copyright 


on his works of art, surrounded by people who 
are intent on stealing the fruits of his invention 
and who are particularly clever at sodoing. He 
does not want any permanent copyright: is 
he not constantly dealing with buvers whose 
avowed purpose is to copy the models he sells 
them? His real object is to secure for his 
creations a fair start — not to have them repro- 
duced wholesale and staled by repetition while 
the gloss of novelty is, or ought to be, upon 
them. As a matter of fact, the leakage is very 
great. It often happens that, within a week 
of the launching of a new model, manifest re- 
productions of it appear, at rates “to suit all 
purses,”’ in the show-windows of the great depart- 
ment-stores. How does this leakage come about? 

Paul Poiret has given his own answer to this 
question in a circular issued in January, 1913, 
in which he states that, “pending united action 
on the part of the syndicate of costumers, he 
proposes to take his own measures to put a stop 
to the organized theft of his ideas.” The 
leakage, he says, takes place in three ways: 
(1) through premature publication in periodicals; 
(2) through the betrayal of secrets by work- 
people; (3) through the unscrupulous manceu- 
vers of customers. He accordingly proposes 
never to allow the advance publication of any 
of his ideas, either by way of photographs or of 
interviews; to take legal steps against faithless 
employees and those who tempt them; and to 
adopt, as regards buyers, certain stringent regu- 
lations, of which these are the chief: to receive 
only the agents of known customers; to deliver 
only in the country where the buver’s business 
is actually located; not to show any new models 
before fixed dates — for buvers from North and 
South America, from the 1oth “to the 15th of 
February, for buyers from England, Germany, 
etc., from the 17th of February onward; to 
make no delivery until ten days after the pur- 
chase; and never to show his collection a second 
time to a customer who has viewed it without 
buying. Furthermore, before admission to M. 
Poiret’s spring and autumn shows, buyers are 
required to sign an undertaking of which this 
is the principal article: “The undersigned en- 
gages not to show or lend any of the objects 
ordered to any merchant, tailor, costumer, 
photographer, or publisher, with a view to 
reproduction.” 

Whether reasonable or not in themselves, it 
would appear that these precautions against 
foreign buyers are directed to the wrong address. 
It is not they who are chiefly to blame for the 
leakage. Some of the mischief is done by dis- 
loyal employees; but the main trouble is one 
that is scarcely corrigible, namely, the extreme 
quickness and cleverness with which the host of 
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small dressmakers can seize 
upon and reproduce a model 
themomentit is ‘‘launched,” 
whether on the stage or at 
the races. It is the small 
dressmaker who ts cutting 
into the trade of the great 
houses. She (it is generally 
a “she’’) does not pay her 
“premiére’’ (forewoman or 
head fitter) the ten thou- 
sand dollars which are some- 
times earned by the holders 
of that position in the great 
establishments. She does 
not pay her a quarter of that 
sum But she can well 
afford to give her twenty 
francs of a Sunday to go 
to the races and pick up 
any ideas that seem worth 
annexing. It has been said, 





perhaps with some exagger- 
ation, that, “of the people 
who watch the parade of 
frocks at the races, nine- 
tenths are competitors and 
only one-tenth customers.” 
Also, the patronne may be 
in league with some ap- 
parently wealthy private 
customer of the great 
houses, who buys __ this 
gown and that, hands it 
over to her confederate, 


and receives in ex- 
THE “LAMP-SHADE 


change one of the 
treble, which Paul Potret 


latter's own confec- 
tions. Even apart 
from actual treachery, 
it is hard to see how the almost instant 
divulgation of designs is to be avoided in a 
city where keen eves and clever hands abound 
as they doin Paris. If the gift of creation is in 
the air, so, unquestionably, will be the power 
of plagiarism 

“Our business,” said a commission agent, 
“is not a verv old or a verv large one. We 
export about two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods in a year. Of these, thirty thou- 
sand dollars represent the goods of one great 
costume house; with other great houses we .do 
business to the extent of twenty thousand 
dollars; the remaining hundred and fiftv thou- 
sand dollars — three-fourths of the whole — go 
to small and comparatively unknown people.” 

It would seem, then, that the business of 
Chiffonland is not in a very sound condition. 
\ few great houses still do extremely well, but 





overskirt, single, double, or 


others have no easy time 
of it. They get very large 
prices indeed, but their 
expenses are correspond- 
ingly, and perhaps dispro- 
portionately, heavy. They 
have to support palatial 
establishments at extrava- 
gant rents; and their staff 
is large and costly. It is 
true they pay their man- 
nequins littke — too little 

and their workwomen not 
much more; but they have 
numbers of vendeuses who, 
if they have picked up a 
foreign language or two and 
have a personal clientéle, 
command good salaries; and 
their premiéres earn not 
only handsome salaries but 
large commissions. For 
their materials, moreover, 
which they have to buy in 
comparatively small quan- 
tities, they pay very heavily. 
The very nature of their 
calling — or sotheythink — 
forbids them to attempt the 
wholesale operations out of 
which really large profits 
can be made. 

A business that demands 
less genius, perhaps, but not 
less instinctive flair, is that 
of the buyer for the 
foreign market — the 


has recently introduced, ts middleman between 


hought b some to horten / p he nO , + + 
thought by some to portend a return to the crinoline the Parisian creator 


and the whole of the 
feminine world who can not afford to come per- 
sonally to Paris for their frocks. The critical 
seasons of the vear are, of course, the spring and 
autumn; though much business is also done at 
other times. In February and early in March 
places have to be booked in advance for the 
dress-parades of the great costumers. The 
buvers, attended by their commission agents, 
occupy the fauteuils that line the walls of the 
costumers’ spacious salons; the mannequins 
pass and repass, now sailing up for close inspec- 
tion, and again tacking away so as to exhibit the 
costume at every possible angle. The buyer, 
when a gown takes his fancy, ticks off its name 
in the list that has been handed him. Poiret, 
at his autumn show of 10913, exhibited 39 
tailor-made costumes, 42 afternoon dresses, 
45 evening dresses, 49 mantles, and 59 hats. 
Jeanne Lanvin, at the same time, exhibited 59 
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models in all. The names of the costumes are, 
as a rule, mere labels, with no particular mean- 
ing; but at shows for private customers roman- 
tic appellations are in vogue. In one of Lucile’s 
programs we find such names as “Don’t be long,”’ 
“Dear Lady Disdain,” “Wind o’ the Waste,” 
“Yo-te-quiero,” and ‘Apache’ —the last a 
corduroy coat and skirt suggested by the jacket 
and wide trousers of the Parisian workman. 
lo return to the foreign buyer, he does not, as 
a rule, buy many models from one exhibition. 
Indeed, his whole purchases at any given time 
are probably not many. Even large firms will 
be content with eight or ten models — say two 
from each of four or five leading costumers — 
upon which they will ring the changes for a 
whole season. The buyer pays considerably 
higher prices than a private customer would, 
because he is confessedly buying for reproduc- 
tion. The actual price will, of course, vary ac- 
cording to the cost of the material employed; 
but a not uncommon price for a new model, 
simply as a model, and apart from the cost 
of material, is some two hun- 
dred dollars. For a robe of 
specially costly material, or a 
mantle of precious fur, the 
buyer may give five hundred 
or a thousand dollars; but in 
that case he is paying a great 
deal more for the material to 
resell than for the model to 
copy. All costumers use furs 
freely as trimmings, but only 
a few, such as Mme. Chéruit 
and Béchoff-David, work much 
in furs as furs. The treatment 
of furs involves special knowl- 
edge and a special technic. 
In the buying as in the 
launching of costumes, time is 
everything. if the buyer could 
foresee in February how the 
mode will have evolved in 
April, all would be well. But 
he has to make his selection 
at a time when the process of 
evolution has barely begun; 
and if his instinct plays him 
false, he may find himself with 
a stock of unsalable models 
and materials on his hands, 
while more fortunate rivals are 
able to flood the great stores 
of the great cities of the world, 
just at the psychological mo- 
ment, with the modes that 
have come out on top in the 
struggle for existence. 





There is No Russian, Spanish, English, 
or American Fashion 


It is strange how little fashion seems to de- 
pend on geography. One finds scarcely any 
trace of designers consciously adapting their 
creations to the Russian, or the Spanish, or the 
English, or the American market. The fashion 
all the world over is simply the Paris fashion; 
only some nations may follow it more alertly 
and intelligently than others. Authorities dif- 
fer as to the place of America in the scale. 
André de Fouquiéres writes in Le Bon Ton: 
“It is to New York that the masters of the Rue 
de la Paix address their most daring creations”’; 
while Paul Poiret, on the other hand, urges 
Americans to adopt more original models, de- 
claring that “the American buyer almost invari- 
ably refuses the more novel styles, and prefers 
those which have already become old in Paris.” 
It is generally admitted, however, that many 
American ladies not only wear clothes particu- 
larly well, but have greater courage than their 
sisters, either of France or of 
England, in playing the pioneer 
of fashion. The plain fact 
probably is that originality 
and personal taste is the rule 
in certain circles, while in 
other and larger classes the 
gregarious instinct  pre- 
dominates. 

The undoubted fact that 
the American woman, as a 
rule, dresses better than the 
Englishwoman is very simply 
explained by the circumstance 
that she has, on the average, 
far more money to spend on 
dress. The Americans are 
many whose dressmaking bills 
amount to ten thousand dollars 
a year and upward; the Eng- 
lishwomen who spend any- 
thing like that sum are few. 
Taste, of course, does not 
always go hand in hand with 
wealth: but the women who 
can afford to give unlimited 
money and time to dress have 
every chance of develaping, 
from their youth upwafd, a 
more sensitive instinct,“ “We 
send our less successful models 
to London, our best to New 
York,” said a costumer with 
houses if both cities; “for we 
find that in England they don’t 
know the difference.”’ 
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The Hell-Packet 


T was in the second dog-watch, while the Etna, 
with all sail set, held her course strongly over 
a sunset-saddened sea, that Mr. Fant, her 
chief mate, came forward on a tour of the gear. 
Supper was over in the forecastle, and the 
men of the watch below had joined their fellows 
about the fore-hatch in that hour consecrated 
by sea usage to leisure. Their talk, flitting in 
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sratches from one to the other of them, was 
low-toned and guttural; for the Etna’s repu- 
tation among seamen —they called her fa- 
miliarly the Hell-packet — made it difficult for 
her to ship Americans and Englishmen, and 
most of her crew were “Dutchmen” of one 
kind or another. At the rail, apart from the 
others, Noble and Goodwin, the only two men in 
the port watch who were not Dutchmen, stood 
together in talk. 

Old Noble, white-haired, neat as a housewife 
even in his working clothes, with the mark of 
forty-odd vears of seafaring in every line of his 
wind-bitten countenance and in every posture 
of his spare body, lifted to the warm light of 
the sunset a face that was bitter and weary. 
The left side of it was disfigured, with an eye 
bruised and blackened by a blow; the mild 
and venerable aspect of him made it the more 
startling and monstrous. 

“1 told him,” he was explaining to Goodwin 

“| fold him the mizzen-royal was braced up 
too tight to steer by, an’ he never even looked 
aloft to see how it was. He didn’t say a word. 
He just ups with his fist an’ — an’- ~ 

Goodwin nodded, his eyes on the rigid old 
face, that dodged his look as if in shame. He 
was a tallish man, something less than thirty 
years of age, a seaman to the tips of his big, 
work-roughened fingers. He had been shang- 
haied for the voyage in San Francisco, and 
neither his fine strength nor his real efficiency 
as a sailor had availed to save him from the 
Eina’s tradition of ill-treating her crews. 

*An’ all the time,”’ old Noble broke out sud- 
denly, with a quick clenching of his brows at the 
recollection, ‘‘all the time the old woman was 
sittin’ there, in her chair by the weather-rail, 
clickin’ away at her damned knitting, an’ never 
even lifted her eyes to see what the row was. 
Me with blood all over my face and my cheek 
stove in — an’ she never bats an eye; just knits 
on, makin’ socks!” 

Words seemed to fail him; he stared away 
across the waters to where the horizon glowed 
with the hues of wrath and fire. It was of the 
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captain’s wife he spoke, the silent gray woman 
whose presence on board the ship touched her 
grisly fame with horror. Wherever seamen con- 
gregated, she was spoken of and cursed — the 
woman in whose presence men were broken and 
humbled, who never by look or word showed 
that she was aware of their agony and shame. 

“Call that a woman,”’ old Noble was begin- 
ning again, when Goodwin touched him on the 
arm and motioned him to silence. 

The talk of the Dutchmen on the hatch had 
broken off abruptly in the middle of a word; one 
or two who were lying at full length sat up awk- 
wardly; and Mr. Fant appeared around the 
corner of the deck-house, walking with the de- 
liberate and noiseless steps that were among his 
characteristics. He had a clean-shaven elderly 
face shaped to a wooden primness and impas- 
sivity; he stooped in the shoulders like a 
scholar; his eyes were pale and remorseless. 
The great strength of the man and his unholy 
prowess as a driver and oppressor of seamen 
appeared not at all in his outward aspect; he 
carried them like concealed weapons, ready for 
use upon a moment’s need. On the seamen, 
whom his mere presence had stricken to silence, 
whose eyes followed his every motion, he spent 
not a glance. As if they had been mere cattle, 
his gaze passed them by as it roved from one 
item of the gear to another. He was as if alone, 
the sole human and sovereign being that lived 
on those broad decks. 

“Look at him, will you?” whispered Good- 
win to his companion. 

Noble drew a deep breath. “Look at the 
Dutchmen,” he murmured in reply. 

The men on the hatch were still enough as 
Mr. Fant, almost within arm’s length of the 
nearest of them, paused to inspect the fore- 
sheet, but as Goodwin watched he saw that 
nudges, nods, furtive smiles passed to and fro 
among them. There was scarcely one of them 
that had not felt the weight of the mate’s hand. 
They went commonly about decks under his eve 
like driven and desperate beasts. Even in the 
forecastle, in their watch below, they seemed 
scarcely to dare to speak of him. Now, behind 
his back, they were gibing at him among 
themselves. 

“Something’s up,” breathed Goodwin, and 
old Noble nodded. It was the mate who had 
struck him in the face and blackened his eye; his 
face, as he watched him now, was as blank of 
expression as the mate’s own. 

Mr. Fant, still with his manner of being alone, 
passed to the ladder and so up to the forecastle- 
head. As his back, in its neat loose jacket, re- 
ceded, talk broke out again among the men in 
guarded tones,-so that even Noble and Good- 


win, where they stood by the rail, could hear 
nothing of what was being said. 

“Something’s up,” said Goodwin again. 
“Those Dutchmen are framing something. 
They’ve kept it pretty quiet.” 

Old Noble grunted. “I’m not blamin’ them,” 
he answered. “They can heave the 
overboard, for all | care.” 

From the poop, the bell before the wheel rang 
shrilly, tapping out eight bells. The men 
roused themselves to movement for the muster 
aft that begins the night at sea. It was at 
this moment that Mr. Fant came down the 
ladder again. 

Everybody’s back was toward him. It is 
possible that with the arrival of eight bells, 
which released one watch to its sleep and sum- 
moned the other to four hours of duty, the men 
had forgotten him. However it was, there was 
a man standing at the foot of the ladder directly 
in his path. Mr. Fant, three steps from the 
deck, paused and took hold of the hand-rail and 
for a moment surveved the check-shirted back in 
front of him. Goodwin, who turned in time to 
see the incident from the other side of the deck, 
saw Mr. Fant make a movement as of irritated 
disgust — just such a start and shrug as a man 
makes who is suddenly aware of an insect crawl- 
ing over him. Then, without a word, without 
a curse that might have humanized the deed, 
he kicked. His neatly booted foot, with the 
mate’s vicious strength behind it, took the man 
just above the small of the back. 

His yell and his leap forward startled the 
waiting men. They spun around to see him 
collapse upon the hatch, rolling to and fro, with 
a hand against his back, in uncontrollable pain, 
and Mr. Fant, standing on the ladder, looking 
down on them with an unmoved face. 

He had not even been angry. In his strange 
code of life, one need not even have anger as a 
reason for kicking an unsuspecting man vio- 
lently in the back. It sufficed that he was the 
mate of the Etna, and the sufferer a sailor before 
the mast. The men he faced were numerous 
enough to tear him to pieces with their hands, 
but under his gaze none moved. Only old 
Noble, across the deck, clicked his tongue 
softly between his teeth in a sort of dreary 
wonder. 

They faced each other, the prim, composed 
officer and the sullen, uncertain men, for perhaps 
the space of three slow breaths, and no word was 
spoken, save for the choking German oaths of 
the man who had been kicked. It seemed to 
Goodwin, watching the scene, as if the tension of 
it must break in an uproar of murderous frenzy. 
But Mr. Fant knew better. He cleared his 
throat deliberately. 
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All hands aft!” he ordered quietly, in his 
tones of every-day command, and came down 
the ladder 

lhe mere habit of obedience made some of the 
men move away at once; the others, slower to 
be compelled by it, shuffled undecidedly But 
Mr. Fant 
being aware of their existence, walked at them, 
and thev fell apart to make way for him; and he 
passed through them, walking with his leisurely 
and silent tread toward the poop. Their stupe- 
fied faces turned to follow his tidy, lean figure as 


resuming again his manner of not 


he departed 
» fashion of mind that fastens 
For him, 


Goodwin had t 
closel upon the immediate event 









“IN HIS HAND 


not the least strange part of the whole affair was 
the straggling of the crew aft to the muster — 
going in silent knots and groups, and followed at 
an interval by the man who had been kicked, 
with his hand yet pressed to his back and his 
face strange and contorted with pain. He 
stood to answer his name where the vellow light 
from the cabin alleyway shed its feeble il]lumina- 
tion upon the deck, leaving dark and stark the 
figures of the two officers and the captain on 
the poop above. His clenched lips seemed to 
smile sardonically 

““Mever!” called the second mate, running 
down the list. 

“Ja, sir,” answered the man who had been 
kicked, with a gasp that sounded like a splutter 
of bitter mirth that would not be restrained. 

In the forecastle, presently, when the watch 
had been dismissed, he showed his back, stand- 

ing stripped under the swing- 
ing slush-lamp and between 
the tiers of bunks. 
win, who was already in bed, 
leaned forth above the 
heads of the others and 
watched the scene. The lamp 
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dragged its retinue of tangled shadows to and 
fro; between them the darkling faces of the 
thronged men leaped into view and were dim 
again; and in the middle, stark and white, there 
stood the naked body of him who had been 
kicked, with his head turned to speak to those 
who inspected his injury, his unkempt fair 
beard crushed between ‘his chin and his bare 
shoulder. They crowded to look at it, a dark- 
ening and swollen bruise standing strangely up 
from the smooth skin; but it was little they 
said. Once or twice Goodwin caught quick 
glances turned toward himself; he had a feeling 
that more would have been spoken but for his 
presence and that of old Noble. 

“| t’ink first | was shot,” the injured man was 
explaining; “it made so mooch pain to me. An’ 
den I fall on der hatch, an’ see him lookin’ down 
like dat. An’ | ain’t done not’ing —not’ing!”’ 

Grunts and nods 
from his fellows 
answered him. 
Goodwin lay back 
on his pillow to 
avoid their sidelong 
glances of suspicion. 


NO GUN-PLAY,’ HE SAID DIS HUOKER IS GOIN’ 


“Ach!” exclaimed a tow-haired youth among 
them. “Soon he vill kick no more.” 

He ceased suddenly to talk, as if some one 
had nudged him forcibly; and the men began 
to climb into their bunks. 

When at midnight they went on deck again, it 
was to find the topgallantsails furled and the 
ship thrusting into a brisk sea under a sky of 
unrelieved black. They mustered aft in oil- 
skins, a little crowd of bulky and swollen figures 
unrecognizable to one another in the dark, and 
almost immediately the mate’s order took them 
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to the lee fore-brace, and there was twenty 
minutes of hauling to usher in their four hours 
on deck 

Noble was at the wheel, and Goodwin, hauling 
among the others to the long and melancholy 
timing-cry of the foremost man, heard whispers 
among them — whispers in a foreign 
tongue From the weather side of the deck, 
Mr. Fant gave his orders to haul and belay, in 
his unvarying curt and precise tones. He was 
alone with the men upon those decks that 
seemed to rustle and crepitate with conspiracy. 
They were nine to one, and sore with suppressed 
hate and festering revenge. There would be 
none to accuse them, no witness of any kind, if 
they should throw him over the side to drown 
in the wet dark of the Pacific. Yet he moved 


passing 


and worked and commanded them as if he 
were invincible and inviolable. 
“The swine’s a man, anyway,” thought 


Goodwin to himself. 

He was coiling up the fore weather-braces 
when Mr. Fant came for’ard again, his sou’- 
wester enveloping his face like a hood. Even 
thus disguised and masked, he was formidable 
in his quality. 

“Coil ’em down on deck,” he directed Good- 
win shortly. s 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded Goodwin for- 
mally, and flung a heavy coil off the bollard on 
which he had hung it. 

Mr. Fant moved on. Some instinct, or per- 
haps something telepathic in the passions that 
surged in the thing that happened, made Good- 
win turn, in the act of flemishing down a brace 
upon the deck, to look after him. 

In the darkness of that squally night, Mr. 
Fant, a couple of fathoms away from him, was 
already a vague shape. There was a sound like 
a man grunting in heavy effort, a sort of thud, 
and Mr. Fant came staggering back on his 
heels and fell at Goodwin’s feet. At the same 
moment some heavy object thumped across the 
deck and rolled into the scuppers. Forward, 
beyond the house, the darkness was alive with 
indeterminable shapes of moving men. 

“Ah!” Mr. Fant, at Goodwin’s feet, came 
to a sitting posture on the planks, with a strong 
rustling of his long oilskin coat. His back was 
toward Goodwin, and the night was very dark. 
The seaman did not understand the queer 
fumbling movement he made till his right arm 
swung up and there was the bang and flash of 
the revolver which he had drawn. He was 


shooting at large at the men who moved in the 
darkness forward. 

“Hi!” 
second time, and came at a slithering run along 
the wet planks to where Mr. Fant still sat. 


shouted Goodwin, as the pistol spat a 


The mate did not even turn his head. The 
shapes forward had become invisible, and he 
was balancing the revolver at the end of his 
bent arm, ready to shoot at the first one to re- 
appear. Goodwin slipped as he came up to 
him, recovered his balance with a huge effort, 
and kicked with one sea-booted foot at the 
mate’s right hand. He felt his toe strike crisply 
on metal, and heard the weapon clatter on the 
planks; and then he had leisure to observe 
nothing more, for Mr. Fant jerked his feet from 
under him, and he was down on the wet planks, 
fighting for his life. But, even in the urgency of 
the struggle, he realized with amazement that 
Mr. Fant had spoken no word. 

For a minute or more they hammered and 
snatched at each other, sliding to and fro be- 
tween the deck-house and the scuppers, and in 
that minute Mr. Fant had the best of it. He 
could fight like a wildcat. He seemed to be 
made of hickory and steel, with fists of stone; 
his blows flew like hail. It was mere good for- 
tune — and possibly the darkness — that saved 
Goodwin from being put out of action by the 
first of them. They rained on him like blows 
from a bludgeon. The mate seemed to be all 
round him, incredibly active and dangerous, and 
his own blows seemed feeble and vain as he de- 
livered them. Then, as they bumped together 
against the rail, he felt his fist strike bare flesh, 
and opened his hand to lay hold of it. The 
mate’s knee jarred into the pit of his stomach; 
jabbing fingers, feeling for his eyes, struck him 
in the cheek. He buried his face in Mr. Fant’s 
oilskin bosom, got a hold on the throat he held 
with both hands, and put out his strength. 

“You fool!” he croaked, as he lay, gripping 
and panting. “You fool! | wasn’t aimin’ to 
kill ye — only to stop ye from shootin’. An’ 
now them Dutchmen'll ha’ got yer gun.” 

Under his hands Mr. Fant seemed to choke. 
Goodwin raised his head and looked at the 
mate’s face, slackening his grip warily. 

“D’ye hear mer” he demanded. “If | 
wanted to kill ye, I’d want to do it right — not 
when ye’re down already. That's your style — 
it ain't mine. Now them Dutchmen’s got your 
gun, an’ you bet it’s for you they'll be keepin’ it. 
See? You got to watch out after this, Mister 
Mate; the bulldozin’ game don’t go any more.” 

The chin-strap of the mate’s sou’wester had 
been carried away in the struggle, and his face 
was clear, a long oval of pallor in the darkness 
under the rail, with smudges and streaks of 
blackness upon it. He seemed to look up at 
Goodwin thoughtfully before he replied. 

“You won't get another chance as good as 
this,” he said at last, speaking hoarsely through 
his strained throat. 
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“Eh?” said Goodwin. “Can’t you see I’m 

I’m making you a present of yer darn life?” 

Mr. Fant shifted his arms. “Get off,” he 
said. “Get off, damn you. Let me get up.” 

Goodwin stood up. “As you say, sir,” he 
answered. “Shall | give you a hand?” 

But Mr. Fant rejected his hand and rose 
staggeringly to his feet unassisted. He stood 
for some moments, holding by the rail, drawing 
deep breaths. It is probable that he had never 
before been so near death; it is possible that the 
fact had some place in his thoughts. Goodwin 
watched him, fascinated. It was altogether 
consistent with all he knew of him that Mr. Fant 
should refuse, with curses, to receive mercy. 
At last Mr. Fant moved and began to go aft, 
still steadying himself with one hand on the rail. 
A few paces off he halted and half turned. 

“Coil them braces down on the deck, same as 
| told you,” he said, in his usual quiet tones. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” replied Goodwin. 

But it was admiration, reluctant but not the 
less genuine, that kept him standing, the brace 
in his hands, looking after Mr. Fant’s back till 
it vanished in the direction of the poop. Mr. 
Fant was in so many respects the kind of man 
he would have liked to be himself! 

A moment later he was reminded of the 
heavy object that had felled the mate by stub- 
bing his toe against it. He lifted it. It was a 
piece of holystone, a boulder as large as his head. 
He put it over the side. He did not know how 
far it might serve to incriminate some one, and 
there was no lack of holystones aboard the 
Etna, anyhow. 

He told Noble what had happened when, at 
the end of his two hours’ “‘trick,”’ the old man 
came from the wheel and went to the lookout. 

“| could ha’ killed him all right,” Goodwin 
explained. “I had him just right. But I let 
him go.” 

Noble grunted. “Yes,” he said. “You 
couldn't ha’ trusted the Dutchmen if you'd 
finished him. One of ’em would ha’ squeaked, 
sure.” 

“It wasn’t that,’’ Goodwin protested. 

“If it was anything else,”’ said Noble, “you 
were a fool. If it had been me, I’d ha’ took 
my chance o’ the Dutchmen, even.” 

It was strange in the forecastle, when the 
watch was over and the men were together again 
under the slush-lamp. Goodwin knew they 
were doubtful about him, oscillating between 
confidence because he had kicked the revolver 
from the mate’s hand, and suspicion because 
he had let him go when he might have strangled 
him to a finish. 

Among them there must be one who had 
found and secured the revolver, whose mere 


existence among the crew might be sufficient to 
quell Mr. Fant. Their mean faces were secret 
and laborious with speculation; they were 
measuring his value to themselves, wondering 
whether he, an English-speaking aristocrat of 
the sea, could be brought to serve the ends of a 
Dutch plot. But none was sure enough of him- 
self or of Goodwin to speak. After he had 
climbed into his bunk he heard them whisper- 
ing among themselves till he fell asleep. 

He had his next clear view of Mr. Fant when 
he went to take his turn at the wheel for the last 
two hours of the morning watch, with the sun 
half way over the horizon and broad abeam, and 
all the eastern sky gay with luminous gold. The 
squally and ill-intentioned night had spent it- 
self; the wind was little and bland; the day 
came in on a minor key. 

“Full undt by,” said the helmsman whom he 
relieved, as he went behind him and took the 
spokes of the wheel from his hands. 

“Full and by,” echoed Goodwin, loudly and 
cheerfully. 

It was the mate’s punctilious habit to be 
always at hand when the wheel was relieved, 
and Goodwin threw an extra note of cheeriness 
into his orders because of his presence. The 
retiring helmsman slouched for’ard, and Good- 
win, pulling a spoke down to luff the ship to his 
taste, let his eves rest on Mr. Fant’s face. 

The mate leaned against the bend of the taff- 
rail not half a dozen paces from him, looking 
forward along the ship’s side, still and preoccu- 
pied with his thoughts. He was always neatly 
clad, with something of a dandy touch in his 
choice of garments. It helped his effect of re- 
moteness from his strained and laborious watch. 
He turned his eyes absently upon the wheel 
at the sound of Goodwin's voice; they were still 
stony and intent, expressing the unchanged and 
cruel spirit of the man. Goodwin returned his 
gaze with a look of frank curiosity, marking that 
the mate’s face was cut and bruised — a great 
raw gash under the eye, a split lip, and the like. 
At any rate, though he had let the man live, he 
had put his mark on him. He grinned slowly. 
Mr. Fant frowned. 

“Watch yer steerin’, you!” he ordered curtly. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” answered Goodwin com- 
fortably. 

He could steer by the wind on his face, and 
inspect Mr. Fant at the same time. He let the 
wheel run, braking it with his flattened hand, as 
the ship pulled at her helm, and took back a 
couple of spokes, continuing all the while to 
watch the mate. 

Mr. Fant frowned with a thoughtful touch. 

“Keep your eyes for’ard,” he said presently, 
in his usual quiet tones. “If you think, be- 
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cause you got hold o’ me when | was down last 
night, that you c’n fly any flag round here, 
you're wrong. Seer” 

“No,” answered Goodwin. “That don’t go. 
I’m here — an’ vou know how I come to be here 

to do my work. I’m a sailor, | am, an’ you 
can’t show me anything | don’t know about m\ 
job. You want to remember that now. The 
punchin’ and kickin’ business is finished.” 

“Is itr’? Mr. Fant’s cold eye smoldered 
slowly. 

“Yes,” said Goodwin. ‘“‘For me an’ Noble, 
it’s finished. You got the Dutchmen to reckon 
with now. You've been hammerin’ them a 
whole lot, an’ now one o’ them’s got your gun, 
and by ’n’ by he’ll get you. You see if he don’t. 
| got no use for Dutchmen myself, an’ I’m 
standin’ out o’ the game. But it don’t matter 
a circumstance to me how soon he gets you.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Fant considered him inscruta- 
bly. “Which of ’em has got it?” 

Goodwin shook his head. “I don’t know,” he 
said. “An’, if I did, | wouldn't tell. I’m 
standin’ out. You and them can fight it out 
between ye.” 

Mr. Fant stood upright and began to walk 
slowly to and fro along the poop. He seemed 
to be pondering the problem. Presently he 
stopped short in the middle of a turn. It was 
as if he had arrived at a solution and was about 
to announce it. Goodwin turned his face to 
him expectantly. 

‘Mind vour steering,” said Mr. Fant shortly, 
and went forward and down the ladder to his 
routine work on the main-deck. 

Fight bells came duly, and as it rang the cap- 
tain came on deck from the cabin companion 
for his before-breakfast taste of the air —a 
grim, tall old man with sunken, red-rimmed 
eves, and some infirmity that kept his face 
twitching as if in momentary spasms of laughter. 

Duggan, the second mate, a big youth with 
the face of a prize-fighter, came briskly up the 
weather-ladder as Goodwin, having been re- 
lieved, went down on the lee side. He heard 
the second mate’s greeting to the captain, and 
the captain’s dvspeptic grunt of reply, and then, 
as he stepped on to the main-deck, stood rooted 
at a cry that rose forward 

It was vague at first — a single word shouted 
under the forecastle-head and repeated. Then 
Mr. Fant, spurred to a run at last, came round 
the deck-house and raced aft, crving out as he 


came. 
“She’s on fire for’ard,” cried Mr. Fant. “On 
fire! They've set her alight in the forehold.” 
He broke across the deck, making for the 
weather poop-ladder. Even in that emergency, 
he could not forget that an officer goes on to the 


poop on the weather side and a mere sailor on 
the lee. Goodwin, turning to watch, saw him 
charge up to the captain and speak. 

‘All hands!” bellowed the captain. 

It seemed to Goodwin that his cry had a re- 
sponse from forward, and the response sounded 
as if many men on the weather side of the house 
laughed quietly. He went swiftly forward, 
rounded the house, and stood in astonishment. 

About the fore-hatch the crew was gathered. 
Both watches were there, leaning against the 
fife-rail, squatting on the ladders to the fore- 
castle-head, their pipes in their mouths. It 
had, at eight o’clock in the morning, a dog- 
watch look toit. And there was fire in the fore- 
hold! To a sailor’s eye, it was crazy it was 
incredible. 

“Say, what’s this?” he cried. 

There was laughter at his question and his 
surprise. Old Noble, coming from behind him, 
took his arm. The old man’s face, with the 
gross bruise disfiguring it, was alight and 
gleeful. 

“Come out o’ this,” he said to Goodwin. 
“Stand clear and let the Dutchmen stand the 
racket. Thev’ve set her alight an’ thev’re 
goin’ to let her burn.” 

“Let her burn!’’ Goodwin repeated the 
words incredulously, uncomprehendingly. “Let 
her burn! Why ‘ 

“Come away from them,”’ urged the old man, 
pulling at him. 

He would have resisted, have questioned fur- 
ther; but at that moment there arrived the 
officers and the captain, Mr. Fant leading. 
Goodwin suffered Noble to draw him apart 
from the others, and stood watching. 

“Off with those hatches!”’ said Mr. Fant, in 
nowise varying his ordinary tone or manner. 
“Quick, now!” 

Authority over seamen was so natural to him, 
and expressed itself so perfectly in his tone and 
his manifest expectation to -be obeyed, that 
Goodwin himself nearly stepped forward to 
carry out the order. Already he could feel 
through his boots a warmth in the deck on 
which he stood. It was amazing and unnatural 
that the Dutchmen should not tumble into agi- 
tated activity on the heels of the mate’s words. 
Instead, they stood and squatted, unmoved. 
The gross voice of Brechter, the biggest man 
aboard, answered mockingly. 

‘“Mavbe not,” scoffed Brechter. 

Mr. Fant stood where he was, rooted and 
rigid. The captain and the second mate came 
hurrying up in time to witness the defiance. 

“Here!” cried Duggan. “Here, now! Star- 
board watch, there — off wi’ them hatches. 
Want me to start on ye, eh?”’ 
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“Yes,”’ answered several voices together. 

There was no doubt about it — the Dutch- 
men’s plot was a success. Those mild and 
daunted cattle, who could be driven and beaten 
by either mate at his will, had found the secret 
of union and strength. They had made them- 
selves from beasts of burden into not only men 
but masters of their oppressors. They felt 
themselves so safe that they did not even relax 
their studied attitude of insolent ease in the 
face of those who commanded them. 

lhe old captain bustled to the front, elbowing 
Mr. Fant out of his way. His infirmity was 
making his face twitch in rapid shivers, so that 
he seemed to be winking and leering at the men. 
He had been famous in his day for his powers 
as a man-driver and heavy-handed tyrant; 
already he was futile and pitiable. There was 
a sputter of laughter among the lounging men 
as he appeared. 


“Hey!” he cried. “‘What’s this — what’s 
this? Off wi’ them hatches, now! Off wi’ 
them! This ain’t no time for foolin’!” 


Not aman moved. “Dem hatches stops vere 
dey is,”’ said somebody solemnly. 

“Eh?” 

The lean old man recoiled as if he had been 
struck. Perhaps never since the day he first 
trod deck-planks, as a boy with the seeds of 
brutality yet dormant in him, had he seen au- 
thority defied to its face. “Eh?” he questioned 
feebly. 

There 


voices 


chorus of answer. A dozen 
themselves in joyful retort. 
“Let der damn hooker burn. Damn mate burn 
wid her — finish der bulldozin’ game — von’t 
never haze men no more, dey won’t — take dey 
boats an’ leave dem!” 

In Mr. Goodwin’s ear 
hoarse whisper of Noble. 
it said. 

The second mate stood a little behind and to 
one side of the captain. What was noticeable 
about him was that he stood with one hand 
behind his back. As Goodwin looked, he 
leaned forward to whisper to the captain. But 
Goodwin and Noble were not the only men who 
observed him. As the captain, half turning 
toward him, nodded, there rose the deep gut- 
tural voice of the big man, Brechter. 

“Ja!” he said. “Und if der second mate 
tries to pull hees gun, | vill shoot.” 

He was at the foot of the starboard ladder, 
erect, hairy, immense, at once portentous and 
ungainly. His huge face, yellow and rotund 


was a 
tangled 





sounded the 


there 
“Watch Duggan! 


like an uncut cheese, commanded the three offi- 
cers, and in his hand was the mate’s big revolver. 

“Dere von't be no gun-play,” he said. “ Dis 
hooker is goin’ to burn — ja 


”* 


The chorus of his fellows confirmed him. 
“She is goin’ to burn — ja!” 

The captain and his officers were consulting 
against the rail. From the ventilator cowls at 
the break of the fo’c’sle-head were rising sinuous 
spires of smoke, that thinned to invisibility on 
the air and carried the bitter smell of fire along 
the decks. 

Looking aft, Goodwin could see the figure of 
the man at the wheel. He was a Dutchman and 
therefore in the plot; yet, claimed and con- 
pelled by the mere habit of sea duty, he stood 
faithfully to the wheel, against the culminating 
moment when he should desert it to take his 
place in the boat, steering the Fina “full and 
by.” There was another figure on the poop, 
too— the captain’s gray and terrible wife. 
Doubtless she knew by then what delayed her 
breakfast. She stood at the rail, looking for- 
ward, a squat, elderly figure of a woman. 

As if he too had looked aft at that moment, 
the captain began to speak again. 

““Now, men,” he began, “ you got to turn to. 
If you got complaints to make, this ain’t the 
time. I’m willin’ to hear vou an’ to put any- 
thing right that ain’t right. But that'll be for 
afterwards. We got to get this fire under, an’ 
then —— ” 

He faltered. His face was twitching like a 
clown’s. The mere dumb hostility of the men, 
their unresponsiveness to all he said, broke the 
thread of his purpose. ‘Men,’ —his voice 
cracked shrilly as he tried to resume,— “‘we — 
we got a woman on board,”’ he cried desperately. 

And that awful jangle of voices — the crowd- 
voice, the speech of humanity when its human 
quality is absent — answered him. 

“Voman!"’ The scorn and hate of it were 
“Let her burn mit de odders! Make 


,” 


patent. 
her take notice at last — ja! 

Even Noble, at Goodwin’s ear, was with them. 
“A woman — if she was a woman, I'd — But 
she ain’t a woman — she’s a devil!” 

All the time, as if superior to the hates and 
rivalries of mankind, the Etna held her course. 
Goodwin, whose instinct was always for the 
master-key of any situation, found his eyes and 
his thoughts shifting from the crowd about the 
hatch to the ship herself, the towering three- 
skysail-varder which sailors called the Hell- 
packet. 

Aft, her empty decks were white and spa- 
cious; her ample breadth of beam showed 
large; her bulwarks and rails testified to the 
solidity of her scantling. Over them, the great 
masts lifted superbly, with their upward reach 
of spars clear to the long poles over each lofty 
skysail. She was a ship built and rigged as if to 
fulfil some wise sailor's ideal of what a ship 
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should be for use and beauty blended. She was 
a great and graceful tool for the handling of men 
skilled in her ways, an appliance whose com- 
plexity of texture gave her character and 
personality; it needed men to make her vile! 
Suddenly, in his eyes, she was pathetic, infinitely 
pitiful and helpless, like a beautiful woman with 
a cancer threatening her life and her beauty. 
Every born sailor has an artist in the marrow of 
him, for the beauty of ships compels him like the 
love of women. Goodwin turned to Noble. 

“Jim,” he’said. “Look at her!” 

“Ehe” 

“Look at her,” repeated Goodwin. ‘“‘The 
ship, man — take a look at her!” 

The old keen face, that for more than forty 
vears had looked on ships and known them, 
obeved him. Goodwin watched the old man 
curiously and anxiously, marking how first he 
gazed aft along the roving crowded decks, and 
how then, sailor-like, his eves were carried aloft 
and dwelt there, taking in her stature and the 
fine spread of her spars, lighting in unconscious 
pleasure at her gallant beauty. Both of them 
knew each lead and fall as a man knows the 
sure floors of his home; the intricacy of her rig- 
ging had no puzzle for them. 

“It ain’t good enough, eh?” said Goodwin, 
when at last Noble looked at him again. They 
were both sailors — neither Dutchmen nor 
mates, but sailors, shipmates, citizens of the sea. 
It was not needful to speak more explicitly. 

Noble sighed and hesitated. ‘That Fant,” 
he said —and paused. ‘Burnin’ alive’s too 
good for him. But — oh, well!”’ 

“Right!” 

Goodwin needed no clearer reply; they un- 
derstood each other. Inhumanity and wrong 
dwell wherever men are cruel and powerful; but 
a fine ship is a rare thing, and sailors are there to 
bring them safe between port and port. 

“Stand by,” said Goodwin. “I’m goin’ to get 
the gun from that big Dutchman.” 

Brechter had the revolver in his hand. Evi- 
dently he liked the sense it gave him of mastery, 





of holding the officers in check. Without that, 
it would scarcely have been possible to carry on 
the mutiny; the men would have been driven to 
the hatches at the muzzle of a pistol. He stood 
toying with the thing, smiling down fatuously at 
it. He was altogether unprepared for the arms 
that came about him from 'vhind in a lightning 
embrace, for the knee that coerced the small of 
his back and the hand that twisted the big 
revolver from his grasp. 

“That’s enough o’ guns,” said the cold voice 
of Goodwin at his ear. “We'll get at this fire 
now.” 

He let go of Brechter. Mr. Fant, on the 
other side of the deck, started. Goodwin pushed 
Brechter strongly from him, and made as if to 
toss the weapon across the hatch to Mr. Fant. 
rhe mate joined his hands to catch it, and Good- 
win laughed. With a strong throw, he sent the 
revolver, twirling and glinting in the morning 
sunlight, over the rail into the sea. There was 
a cry from the others, and a stir. 

Mr. Duggan’s hand dived behind him and 
came forth again, bristling with the menace of a 
revolver. 

“Off wi’ them hatches! Man the head-pump! 
Lively now, you dogs!”’ 

It took two days and nights for all hands to 
get the fire under, toiling like beasts in the 
burning hold, while the Eina, serene and lofty, 
like some archangel of the seas, went her grace- 
ful way. When it was over, Goodwin went to 
the wheel, while along the decks the crew, black 
as negroes with the intolerable toil, slept heavily, 
each man where he had dropped. On the 
weather side of the poop, black likewise, with 
charred and muddy rags replacing the custom- 
ary neatness of his garments, Mr. Fant walked 
his beat, watchful and wakeful. A turn aft 
brought him to the binnacle. He looked in at 
the compass-face. 

“Mind your steering,” he said in his crisp, 
quiet voice. 

“Aye, aye, sir,’’ responded Goodwin decor- 
ousl\ 


A new story by Perceval Gibbon will appear in February 
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THROWN TO THE LIONS 


The Career of Linnie Carter 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 
Linnte Carter, a chorus girl out of a job, had as a last resort accepted employment 
in a cabaret of dubious reputation, which was under the protection of Harry Sullivan, 
a young politician. Sullivan had won Linnie’s gratitude by his kindness and 
apparent chivalry, and when, one night, at a difficult crisis, he proposed to Linnie 
that she marry him before a justice of the peace, Linnie consented. Sullivan 
took Linnie in his automobile to a lonely road-house in one of the suburbs and there 
went through a marriage ceremony with her; but a few moments afterward an 
urgent telephone message summoned him to New York, and while Linnie waited 
for his return, Irma Floretta, a friendly comrade, appeared and apprised Linnie 
that the marriage had not been a real marraige, and that she herself, with the 
help of a friend, Billy Weed, had sent the telephone message to Sullivan. She 
takes Linnie home with her just in time to avoid meeting Sullivan on his return. 


Ill, A Man Among Them 


N a certain moisty dawn, Linnie Carter 
had prayed that she might never again 
see the face of the handsome, gentle, 

protective Harry Sullivan; and a few months 
later, in Satanic answer to her plea, Sullivan 
himself appeared before her one night, just as 
she was entering the vestibule of her flat-house, 
returning late from rehearsal. 

“Linnie,” he began in a low, rapid voice,— 
and she had a panicky feeling that he would 
influence away her judgment again,—“‘you 
were cruel to run away from me like that, and 
| know you didn’t mean it. Give me a chance 
to explain. I’ll go crazy if you don’t.” 

She closed her eyes. She was huddled against 
the row of speaking-tubes above the letter- 
boxes. She could feel the key inside her glove 
cutting into her palm, and she wondered help- 
lessly if she had the strength to open the door 
and leave him standing there. 

“| said I’d go to hell without you,” he went 
on, like a man talking against time, “and I’m 
almost there —— ”’ 

“Go away,” she said suddenly, opening her 
eyes. “If you don’t, I'll — call a policeman.” 

The threat seemed so ridiculously modern. 
Faust, gifted with Mephisto’s charm, appears 
to Marguerite — and she threatens him with 
arrest! 

Sullivan laughed. 
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“That'll do you a lot of good. | own all the 
cops in this district.” 

She made no answer, but started through the 
barrier he reared before her. He took up his 
pleading where he had left it off. 

“Darling, ever since | lost you | haven't 
slept — I’m drinking. All | want is an hour to 
explain, to square myself " 

“Square yourself, you crooked devil!” she 
found herself saying in a grating tone she did 
not know she possessed. She clenched her hands 
and beat against his chest. “You Thing! 
If you ever come into my sight again, I'll kill 
you — kill you, and then myself. Somebody — 
take him away!” 

Her voice was rising, and two young men, 
loitering on the sidewalk, stopped and grinned. 
Suilivan began backing off. In spite of his fine 
physique and rather superior clothes, there was 
something suggestive of the discouraged tramp 
in his attitude as he slouched down the battered 
brownstone steps. 

These had been hard months for Linnie, 
during which she had battled to wipe out 
the memory of that night at Cuneo’s. But the 
sudden reappearance of the man who had caused 
it all filled her so with shame that the thought 
of living to-morrow and the next day seemed 
wild nonsense. 

The flat was dark when she entered it. 





Her 
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father was traveling in California, at Uncle 
George’s expense. Irma was sharing the apart- 
ment with her, and had promised to come in 
later with Billy Weed and provisions for a 
Dutch supper. They were all, in fact, partici- 
pating in Billy’s stroke of luck; for an uncon- 
ventional producer, staging the Anglo-American 
musical hodge-podge “Goddess of Liberty 
Girls,” had bought Billy out of bondage in the 
cabaret show and given him a promising buffo 
part at a substantial salary. Through an end- 
less maze of dressing-room politics, Billy had 
intrigued to advance his two friends; and had at 
last succeeded in choosing them to dance with 
him as twin Liberties in his destined-to-become- 
famous song “ Peek-a-boo, Miss Liberty!” It 
had been weeks of severe physical exertion for 
Linnie, on short rations; but the stress of it and 
the lure of advancement had made the struggle 
seem worth while, until now 

Old Mr. Carter, as a sort of memento of the 
days when his property had been worth burg- 
ling, always kept a weapon of formidable cali- 
ber in his golden-oak secretary. Upon depart- 
ure, he had given his daughter instructions in 
loading the revolver and ejecting the empty 
shells, with a view, no doubt, to repelling any 
number of prowlers. To-night Linnie opened 
the drawer of the desk and brought out the 
short-nosed steel thing. She laid it before her 
and regarded it morbidly, yet shrinking as if it 
were alive and aware of her thoughts. There 
were five deaths neatly packed in that little 
metal machine. Just by a touch on the trigger 
she could stop thinking and there would be no 
more pain. She passed her fingers across her 
smooth brow and beautiful hair. Ugh! How 
can people do those things? 

Irma and Billy Weed, packages of Dutch 
supper rattling merrily, were coming down the 
hall. She leaped to her feet guiltily, forgetting 
the weapon in her haste. Linnie was ostenta- 
tiously putting away her hat when they breezed 
in, but she thought she saw the comedian’s 
sharp eye travel to the weapon on the secre- 
tary. He made no sign. 

“You made one o’ them quiet Mrs. Fiske exits 
to-night, leavin’ me and the Gypsy Queen, here, 
wonderin’ where you were at.” He talked 
along as he unceremoniously opened the ice-box 
and brought forth three slices of veal on a plate. 

“| was tired,” said Linnie drearily, “so | 
came home early.” 

“Don’t you do a thing, dearie,” Irma reas- 
sured her. “Me and Billy’ll do the Musical 
Delmonicos act, while you just rest.’’ 

“| will now give you an imitation of Mr. Sam 
Bernard preparing a wiener schnitzel, that cele- 
brated food which makes the Germans what 


they are — but what are they?” Billy had now 
relieved his shoulders of two or three layers of 
clothing. His collar flapped loose from a single 
button in the back. Savory veal began sizzling 
in the pan. 

Irma spread a copy of a theatrical newspaper 
on the table, and as soon as the meat course was 
done and set forth, properly flanked with 
doughnuts, dill pickles, and ale, the little com- 
pany took their seats, while Billy filled plates 
and glasses, never pausing in his monologue: 

“And when old Hess saw vou girls doin’ those 
new steps to-day his eves stuck out like a pair 
o’ hard-boiled ostrich eggs. ‘That little girl’s 
beginnin’ to limber,’ he says. ‘We'll make a 
dancer of ’er vet, if she’ll only forget her mother 
was a school-teacher and put some knee-work 
into it,””” 

“ Meaning me?” asked Linnie. 

“None other than you, Elsivere. And say! 
| got a stunt where you girls come in made up 
as the Goddess o’ Liberty, only all in gold.” 

“T can’t think of work to-night.” Linnie 
rested her chin on her hands. 

“We should all sob together, Linnie. This 
ain’t work — it’s a chowderfest.” 

Billy went home at the average theatrical 
retiring hour, about 2 a.m. As he was putting 
on his overcoat (Irma was scrubbing a skillet in 
the kitchenette) he had a word with Linnie. 

“| don’t think your pa meant to leave that 
kicking loose,” he said, pointing to the revolver 
on the desk. 

“T was only 

“I know. Better check valuables like that 
with the clerk.” Without asking her permis- 
sion, he slipped the weapon into his coat and 
pressed her hand in a silent good night. 


Dolliver Bryce was the poorest, biggest, and 
most ambitious man in the richest, smallest, 
and idlest club in New York. Being the one 
live twig on a decaving family tree, he was well 
qualified for life-membership in the “Freeze- 
Out Club,” and the difficulty of keeping up 
with his wealthy companions charmed him as a 
sporting chance. But to maintain his position 
there without bankruptcy required such inordi- 
nate skill at bridge and billiards that, ere his 
thirty-fourth birthday, he was tired of gambling 

the antipathy being increased, no doubt, by 
his growing importance in the District Attor- 
ney’s office, where he was daily concerned in 
sending the professional practitioners of chance 
to stuffy cells in Ossining. 

“It seems to me, Dolly,” said Mr. Hep Wil- 
cott, who held his glass in his left hand that 
night, due to some duffer on a Florida field 
having swung his polo mallet on too broad an 
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“it seems to me the life of rebuking crime 
You’re getting to be a bally 


” 


are 
is wearing on you. 
socialist or theosophist or something —— 

“| refuse to consider, as so many lawyers do, 
that men and women are mere surnames on a 
typewritten brief, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Dynamiter! Say, let’s go over to the 
Jollity Theater. Sort o’ clever rot opens there 
to-night called Liberty Girls.’ 
MacEness sent me his box.”’ 

“Rather go to bed — don’t talk to me of 
chorus girls,” grumbled Bryce, who had a 
homely, strong face and the eyes of an idealist. 
“I've been working on that Marshall case all day 

you know the job. Broker left his wife, 
show girl blackmailed him, he shot her. Sordid, 
tragic, nasty mess. Makes me tired.” 

“Dolly, why not forget the poor working-gel 
a while and 

“| .know. 


‘Goddess of 


Your mind is Long Island and 
short-sighted. You exert all your human nature 
judging horses. But I’ve got a job that smells 
worse than any on the Board of Health, because 
the stuff | handle offends the nose of the inmost 
spirit —if you get me. | tell you, Hep, the 
world’s made wrong somewhere.” 

“Maybe you're right,” agreed the crippled 
polo-player, who was never without sym- 
pathy, though slightly bored.” “Come on, or 
we'll miss that second act.” 

Servile, considerate hands enveloped them 
in long coats lined with seal. Outside, an 
exaggerated Colonial limousine purred com- 
placently in the snow. 

The second act of the “Goddess of Liberty 
Girls” was already in tull swing. The scene 
portrayed the deck cf the S. S. Shrimperator 
approaching New York harbor, Liberty’s effigy 
viewed dimly in the back-drop. Billy Weed, 
taking the part of an intoxicated prodigal, 
tottered on and viewed the supposedly approach- 
ing shores of America. The soon-to-become- 
famous tune of “Peek-a-boo, Miss Liberty!” 
began, went through its first verse unap- 
plauded, and swung into the refrain: 

Peek-a-boo, Miss Liberty — 

Me for you, peek-a-boo! 

Sort of rag-time, jag-time sympathy 

Makes me dippy while my legs go skippy, 

Just to see the Hudson and the 
Mississippi. 

Hip-hooray, U. S. A.! 

Ah, there, you beautiful Goddess, 

Cast-iron dress, but awfully modes’. 

How-dee-doo, 


For | see you — 
Miss Liberty, peek-a-boo! 


The spirit of George Washington and George 
Cohan fevered the audience to a patriotic 


applause, on the high tide of which there ap- 


peared, from the wings left and right, two 
beautiful girlish Goddesses of Liberty, all clad 
in golden robes, standing on pedestals of the 
same shining metal, the latter being pulled in 
on invisible wires. And divinities they looked, 
the one brown-eyed and brown-haired, the 
other a brunette of the Latin type. Afar 
they gazed, immovable, upbearing their world- 
enlightening torches above their spiked crowns. 

“Bully!” chorused the orchestra circle. 
“Great!” echoed the gallery. And the storm 
was at its height when the fairest of the God- 
desses — she of the brown eyes — suddenly 
toppled and fell off her pedestal, due to the 
mechanic on the end of the string abruptly 
increasing the tempo of his pull. Her torch 
swinging rather wildly, she fell into the arms 
of the comedian, who, steeled by emer- 
gency, whispered, “Stiffen out — act wooden!” 
Then, taking advantage of the ensuing lull, 
Billy Weed looked tenderly down upon the 
seemingly metallic form in his arms and re- 
marked, “I'll take this little liberty!” 

This speech, embellished by a resounding 
stage kiss, brought a salvo from the house, 
giving Linnie a chance to recover from her 
embarrassment. That accident, elaborated and 
perfected, became a nightly feature which 
never failed to get the actor’s richest reward, 
a “big hand.” 

Hep Wilcott and Dolliver Bryce, not among 
the least appreciative, leaned forward in their 
stage-box. 

“Corking — awfully good!”’ enthused Hep, 
forgetting his broken hand in applause. 

“Especially the brown-eyed one,” replied 
Bryce. But all at once he peered down into 
the body of the house where a certain tall figure 
stood out. 

“Look who’s here!” he whispered, poking 
his companion in the side. “See that good- 
looking Johnny — third row, first seat, second 
aisle — fellow with the black stock tie and 
loud Tuxedo?” 

“Looks as if he owned stock in the chorus.’ 

“Probably does. That's Harry Sullivan.” 

“You mean the political chap who's mixed 
up in the Con Barker gambling scandal?” 

“Yes. And the night air isn’t healthy for 
him about these parts.” 

“Why not?” 

“The tip has gone through Underland that 
Barker is going to even the score. And | un- 
derstand the Soda Boy Gang are out to ‘get’ 
Sullivan.” 

“Get him — how?” 

Dolliver Bryce thrust a knuckle sharply into 
his friend’s abdomen and pulled as if releasing 
a trigger. 
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“Ouch!” laughed Hep, wincing slightly. ‘‘l 
say, we ought to get up a supper for those two 
little Goddess cuties.” 


Linnie, who could ‘never make her legs be- 
have to music,” according to Irma’s original 
diagnosis, found her métier in the Goddess of 
Liberty dance — so much so that the manage- 
ment put her under the instruction of a Rus- 
sian teacher, with a promise to raise her to 
al solo dance and SIXL dollars a week before 
And Irma showed no envy 
at the prosperity of her ideal. She herself was 
gaining a better salary and position than she 
had for, and her independence 
was good to see. 

Only, the relations between Linnie and Billy 
Weed seemed to grow gradually less simple. 
He became shyer and more respectful when- 
ever he in 
their dance. 

“Is there anything I’ve done — or haven't, 


the season’s decline. 


ever he yped 


suggested changes of “business”’ 


Billy?” she asked, with the straightforward- 
ness that had once been the key to their 
friendship. 

“No, honest, kid,” he blurted  self-con- 


sciously. “‘ You can’t tell how glad | am to see 
you jumpin’ the jumps this way. Only—” He 
showed a pair of sorrowful eyes through his 
comic make-up as he shuffled away into the 
dressing-room. 

“Stuck on ‘er”— Milo, the assistant elec- 
trician, engaged in mending an amber mica 
slide, thus commented to the “props.” “He’s 
a clever performer, but he can’t fool me.” 

\ popular illustrator made popular maga- 
zines more popular by his graceful studies of 
Linnie’s figure. A fashionable photographer 
asked the Goddess Girls, herself and Irma, to 
a supper in his studio. Linnie had reason to 
remember this evening, secondarily because it 
was her first party in New York, primarily be- 
cause it was here she met Dolliver Bryce. The 
high, balconied room was already noisy with 
guests when the Goddesses arrived, wearing 
pretty evening gowns and suffering mildly from 
stage-fright. 

Hep Wilcott pounced upon Irma immedi- 
ately, with the greed of a white-gloved Goth. 
Linnie found herself seated on a Florentine 
chest behind the piano, accepting patés and 
refusing champagne from the hand of Dolliver 
Bryce, who did this sort of thing rather clumsily. 

“Do you like parties?” he asked, breaking 
the ice with heavy tread. 

‘1 don’t know. This is I’ve 


the first one 


tried in New York.” 
Her eyes were brown, just as he had sus- 
pected upon first view from the stage-box. 


“That so? I always thought of you cho — 
people on the stage — as never going to bed.” 

“There are all sorts of cho — people on the 
stage,”’ she mocked. 

“Of course. You know, 
ignorant sort of ass outside my own line.’ 

“And what’s thatr” 

“Furniture dealer, you might say — benches 
and bars and electric chairs. I’m in the District 
Attorney’s office.” 

“Oh!” She looked at him with increased 
respect, but without confidence. She had lost 
that in all men. Yet she could not find a loop- 
hole of distrust in this direct, earnest, rather 
boyish character. 

“A fellow gets awfully narrowed down to 
his job, Miss Carter,” he explained. 

“That’s especially true of the stage. We 
don’t care who’s President, so-long as the 
dramatic page in the papers continues to give 
us pleasant write-ups. That’s the only kind 
of news we ever read. We're ignorant about 
the world, and the world is positively illiterate 
about us. They go on picturing our lives of 
midnight gayety, never taking into account 
how good bed feels to our poor, tired muscles. 
The average chorus girl’s idea of a really good 
time is to play casino with her mother and 
sleep fourteen hours at a stretch. Do you know 
how many weeks of violent physical exercise 
it took to perfect that six-minute dance in 
our piece? Eight weeks, twelve hours a 
day, without pay. The sweat-shop workers 
aren’t the only ones who need government 
inspection.” She was surprised at her own 
garrulity. 

“If you don’t think me impertinent, Miss 
Carter — I! can’t help wondering why superior 
girls like you want to go into this sort of 
thing. Why not study to be a trained nurse? 
You’d be doing the world more service, from 
an economic standpoint. There’s twenty- 
five dollars a week and board in it, too, no 
rehearsals, and a chance to marry a famous 
specialist a 

“Or a millionaire patient with one leg,”’ she 
suggested. ‘Mr. Bryce,” she added seriously, 
“your profession must show you the wrong side 
of life’s pattern, the results of people’s sins and 
foolishness. Tell me: do you think the chorus 
a sort of work that usually leads ——”’ 

“Yes?” 

“ Downward?” 

“A girl like you need have no fear,”’ he said, 
with an expression, peculiar to him, of giving 
the matter his whole attention. 

“Why?” 

“You’ve got too much character,” he re- 
plied. He continued to hold her with his 


I'm an awfully 
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searching glance, then inquired bluntly: “Will 
you answer me a professional question?” 

“A thousand!” She tried to make her 
tone light. 

He put the question suddenly: 

“Is Harry Sullivan, the district leader, pay- 
ing attention to any girl in@our show?”’ 

“| never heard of him,” she replied, with a 
lie as cool and clear as any rill of truth that 
ever purled. 

She saw Bryce again two nights later, at a 
party given for Irma by Mr. Hepworth Wil- 
cott. And more frequently thereafter she saw 
him at pleasant little teas for two at an inn 
overlooking the great river, or at well con- 
ducted dinner-parties in the restaurants about 
town. 

“You’re the chorus girl with a fairy god- 
mother,” he told her once, enthusiastically. 
“You've risen so quick 

“The slime has scarcely touched my gar- 
ments,” she supplied ironically, faintly tracing 
patronage in his tone. 

One night in iate May, Billy Weed lingered 
to intercept Linnie’s exit after the first-act 
curtain. He was getting thinner all the time, 
she noticed, and his face looked tired under the 
paint. 

“Better let me stick around and take you 
home to-night,” he whispered oddly. 

“But | can’t, Billy. Sorry, because I'd like 
to have a talk with you. But Irma and | have 
promised to go to 53 

“Some more of the gilded dook stuff — 
what?” He started to back stiffly away, then 
hesitated and laid his hand kindly on her 
arm. “I ain’t tryin’ to crab anybody else’s 
part. but, honest, you'd better let me go as 
far as you’re goin’ ——”’ 

“Oh, Billy dear!” She smiled rather impa- 
tiently and began to ascend the stairs lead- 
ing to her dressing-room. She had a difficult 
change for the next act. 

After the last curtain she changed to an 
evening frock of pale coral, a selection from 
Madame Czsque’s stock of slightly used Paris 
models. With her fine, abundant hair drawn 
up to.a coil from the nape of her white neck, 
and something loose and green as the sea float- 
ing from shoulder to hem, she betook herself 
to the dismantled stage to wait for Irma. Her 
goings and comings were never without com- 
ment from the little colony of gossips encir- 
cling her. 

“Oh, see the Newport make-up,” tittered an 
auburn girl named Hill with a taste for in- 
nuendo. “Little Linnie is beginning to save 
her money!” 

Linnie caught the gist of this remark, and, as 








the implication made her wince, she decided to 
loiter no longer on the stage. Irma, who was 
late, as usual, knew the address of the studio 
where Bryce’s party was to be held. Therefore 
it was with a free conscience that she passed 
alone out of the stage-door, intent to call a 
taxicab. 

Carelessly she stepped out into the street; 
but before her foot was well set upon the side- 
walk she leaped back with a little scream of 
horror. A big man was blocking her way. 

Without a word, she fled back into the the- 
ater. The stage was dim now, but in the arti- 
ficial twilight Billy Weed, coming out of his 
dressing-room muffled to the ears, saw the 
ghastly pallor of her face, and knew she had 
disregarded his warning. 

“| told you not to go out alone,” he scolded. 

“| didn’t know.” She sat down limply. 

“He’s been out there since nine o'clock — | 
didn’t want to tell you because it would make 
you nervous during the show. Do you want 
me to take care of your” he asked, leaning over 
her tenderly. 

She was panting as from a long run. 

“Well, come on,” he said. “Just take my 
arm, and don’t you look at him.” 

Closely linked, they walked out into the cold 
street. Looking straight ahead, she could see 
the taxicab toward which he was conveying her. 

“Linnie — say, Linnie dear, just a word —” 


came a thickened voice which instinct bade | 


her obey. 

“Speakin’ to me?” inquired Billy insolently, 
after helping Linnie into the cab. 

Linnie was stiff with fright, because Harry 
Sullivan’s form, as he faced the thin comedian, 
seemed to obliterate him by its bulk. The 
two men glared, and she noted in a flash 
that her former lover was wearing his blue 
suit with the hair-line stripe, but there was a 
grease-spot on the lapel and the trousers 
needed pressing. 

“Who the hell are your” asked Sullivan, at 
last. 

“I’m the leading comedian in the show.” 

“You're a joke, all right.” 

“Perhaps. But I’m makin’ it my business 
to clear the loafers away from the stage-door.”’ 

“Gangway!” growled Sullivan, advancing 
toward the cab. 

Linnie never knew just how it happened, but 
the sudden picture that presented itself to her 
eyes was that of Billy Weed, like a stricken 
gladiator, on his knees, while Sullivan slouched 
away, shrugging his magnificent shoulders. 
The chauffeur, with the nil admirari proper to 
Broadway, helped Billy in beside the girl and 
drove on. 


























WOUNDED MAN OPENED HIS EYES AND LOOKED OUT WILDLY AND 
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THERE WAS NOTHING BUT HATRED IN HIS GLANCE 
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“Are you hurt?’ she asked, impulsively 
applying her handkerchief to the cut on his lip. 

Billy shook his head, but there were tears in 
his eyes. 

“To think I got 
added penitently. 

Billy suddenly grasped her two hands. 

“D’you think this is all I’d do for your”’ he 

“Tell me to kill that beast 
me do something for you. 
Linnie, I lo But nixie on that stuff. D’you 
think you could ever care enough to hitch up 
with a plug like me?” 

“You're not a plug, 
couldn’t.”’ 

‘| thought maybe not 
fied with lovin’ anybody else, because I’ve seen 
you and know what a regular girl ought to be. 
But never mind me — I’m used to it, as the 
poor say.” 

“Billy, I’m sure you’re the whitest-hearted 
man | ever met. But I can’t.” 

“Thanks, anyhow. I’ve lost a lot o’ slumber 
over you lately, Linnie. Y’ know, that Sullivan 
proposish has been hangin’ around, drunk, for 
two or three weeks. You'll never be safe from 
him until he’s dead or you’re married. Try 
and find some steady strong-arm you can love. 
Well, happy times!’’ He helped her out at the 
door of the studio building whither she had 
been going. 

And that night Linnie 
Dolliver Brvyce’s proposal 
happened in this manner. 

‘Miss Carter,” he said, with that terrible, 
childish directness of his, out of a blue sky of 
commonplace, “are you sure you have never 
met Harry Sullivan?”’ 

“Why do you keep asking me that?”’ she in- 
quired, coloring angrily. 


you into this row!”’ she 


questioned sadly. 


myself let 


or 


Billy dear. But | 


I'll never be satis- 


accepted 
It 


Carter 
of marriage. 


“Because he’s not the sort to know the 
girl 

“Well?” 

“The girl | want to marry Do you know 
him?”’ 

“No.” 

“T love vou. Will you marry me?”’ 


“ Think of where | stand on the ladder,’’ she 
replied slowly. “The people you know would 
accuse me of marrying you for ——”’ 

“My money?” He laughed. “I have little 
more than my salary in the District Attorney’s 
office That would arouse no envy. 
Could you ever love me?” 

‘| think I do — I should be very miserable 
unless | saw you often. Yes, | must 

“Will vou marry me?” he repeated. 

‘Yes. But you mustn’t keep asking me 


one’s 


those foolish questions about the people you 


suppose | know. It’s as if you thought me 
terrible.” 

“Darling, my work has made me see so much 
of the evil side of life. And it’s going to renew 
my faith in women to think that | can take you, 
pure and sweet, out of the life that has tried 
the souls of so many women.” 

He sat on a carved stool at her feet, and the 
look he cast up at her was that of a Crusader 
who would. die fighting for his Grail. 

“| think | understand you,” she answered 
softly. Something within her fluttered guiltily. 
What mattered it whether it was her heart or 
her conscience? 


The Soda Boy Gang had parceled out two 
dark-browed experts to “get’’ Mr. Harry Sulli- 
van, and for a fortnight scouts were posted up 
and down Seventh Avenue to await his re- 
appearance at the stage-door of the Jollity The- 
ater; for word was passed through Underland 
that the giant was in love. Two fastidious, 
rather languid young persons, who might have 
been chorus men out of a job, loitered among 
loiterers, made common cause with Johnnies 
and stage-hands, bandied jokes, borrowed 
matches, and were never far apart. Their work 
required tact and patience, for they carried in 
their inside pockets Harry Sullivan’s death 
warrant in a nine-shot, automatic form. 

It was on a Wednesday evening in the early 
part of Act | when Sullivan was “got.” Two 
streaks of flame vomited forth from behind the 
box-like stage-entrance. The walk was crowded 
at the time, and any one of several people might 
have done it — such is the deftness of gangs, 
they say. At any rate, both shots “took 
effect,” in the vernacular of to-morrow morn- 
ing’s news, and Billy Weed, who came in a bit 
late for his act, was somewhat paler than usual 
from the sight of the gory man on the sidewalk 
swearing and clutching at his abdomen. Billy, 
being an artist at heart, could never view vio- 
lence without emotion. 

The news first came to Linnie Carter as she 
stood in the wings, highly made up as a “ Monte 
Carlo girl” for the next onslaught of the chorus. 
Old Jeff, the ancient call-boy, approached and 
passed a note into her hand. 

“You're excused,” he said in a queer voice, as 
she opened the folded paper and read: 


Sullivan dying in receiving hospital. Wants to 


see you. 


She tore the note across. 
“ There’s 


“T can’t go!” 

“You'd better,”” advised Old Jeff. 
a messenger outside.” 

Irma slipped a cloak over Linnie’s shoulders 
as the latter went to the stage-door and passed 
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out. There beside the door stood Dolliver 
Bryce, looking at her with a face of stone. 

“ There’s no time to waste,” he said methodi- 
cally, leading her to his automobile. A cold 
thrill passed through her as she imagined her- 
self the convicted culprit in the hands of this 
stern young prosecutor. 

“This Sullivan has a confession to make,” 
he said in the same level tone, as the car shot 
ahead, “and he won’t talk until he sees you.”’ 

She wanted to tell everything to this man 
she was beginning to love — her peculiar, brief 
relations with the politician, her wrong, her grief. 
But all her stiffened lips could say was, “Oh!” 

“| thought you told me you didn’t know 
him,” she heard him say, after a long silence. 

“| didn’t — that is—ah, | can’t explain 
now!” 

His eyes were twin gimlets boring into her 
heart — the law, the justice, and she the per- 
jured witness. 

They passed under a shabby brick porte- 
cochére with the sign “Drive quietly,” and 
Bryce helped her up the stone steps. 

Inside, at the end of an interminable cor- 
ridor, the door opened on a white, modern, 
antiseptic, businesslike Death. The head on 
the pillow seemed but a waxen mold, contrast- 
ing with the live-hued faces of bending doctors 
and attentive nurses. Linnie wondered at the 
sympathetic tears in her eyes. Something she 
had loved was hurt. 

A little man with a red face leaned close to 
the dying man’s ear and repeated monotonously, 
“Sullivan, who shot you?”’ 

The only response was a twisted heaving of 
the chest under the sheet. 

“I’ve brought the young lady,” said Bryce 
calmly. “| think we'd better be alone, as much 
as possible. Dr. Wakefield will stay as witness, 
if he will.” 

Nurses, detectives, and internes withdrew 
promptly, leaving the three persons concerned 
standing by the bedside. 

“Sullivan,” said Bryce, kneeling down and 
speaking distinctly, “I’ve brought Miss Carter.” 

There was no response, save for a slight groan. 

“Sullivan,” went on the prosecutor, “I’ve 
brought her — Linnie.” 

The wounded man opened his eyes and 
looked out wildly; and there was nothing 
but hatred in his glance. 

“Linnie — ah!” He turned to Bryce with a 
look of recognition. “| want to tell you, Judge 
— 1 want to tell you. Don’t get stuck on this 
girl, the way | did. Nothing in it! God — how 
it hurts!” The sweat burst from his white fore- 
head. “| want towarn you — warn you . 











“Harry!” The whisper rushed involuntarily 


from the girl’s agonized mouth. But the prose- 
cutor quelled her with a glance of ice. Sullivan 
now lay perfectly still. Dr. Wakefield admin- 
istered a stimulant before he could again be 
roused. 

“Do you know her?” asked Bryce, speaking 
into Sullivan’s ear. 

Again he opened his eyes. 

“Know her!” His lips parted over his teeth 
in a white grin. “She was my ——” 

“Wife!” prompted the girl softly, helpless 
to restrain the word. 

“What — she — say?” whispered the dying 
man. 

“She said she was your wife.” 

“Don’t carry that away with you!”. He 
struggled to a half-sitting posture and his voice 
came with uncanny distinctness. “Judge, you 
know what we call ’em in the white slave —— ”’ 

Something seemed to snap within, and Sulli- 
van fell back, his eyes half open. He had had 
his revenge. 

The young girl seized the lawyer’s perfectly 
unresponsive hand and looked into his face, 
which might have been a stony barrier, for all 
the sympathy it gave. 

“Oh, don’t believe him — it’s a lie, a lie!” 

“In my experience,” he said drily, “dying 
men generally speak the truth. Come; if you 
don’t get back to the theater you'll be late for 
your act.” 

Jollity Theater,” he said to his chauffeur in the 
same inflectionless ton@, “and come back here.”’ 

“Good night,” trembled the little note of the 
girl within the car. 

“Good-by,” he answered firmly. And she 
knew there could never be any repeal from that 
decision. 

The car might have borne a statue through 
the town, for all the pain or joy she felt. She 
had gone forth a woman, and was returning, 
like Lot’s wife, turned to insensate salt from 
looking innocently upon forbidden fires. Why 
was she going back to the theater? Could a 
dead thing like herself act a Statue of Liberty, 
even? Yet she found herself entering by the 
stage-door and starting for her room. 

Suddenly she paused mechanically. For, 
behind a set of scenery, a flood of artificial light 
making rosy his features, stood her father. 
Then she remembered — he had expected to 
come back to-night. Linnie shrank into the 
nearest dark passage. She would have to pass 
the old man on the way to her dressing-room, 
and she could not bear to greet him in this 
frozen mood. 

Down the passage, a streak of light revealed 
Billy Weed’s dressing-room door partly open. 


Take Miss Carter to the stage-door of the - 
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She knew he would be on the stage for the rest 


of the act. She could slip into his cell and sit 
quietly until her dead heart began to beat 
again. 


She stole in, and closed the door quietly behind 
her. There was something of Billy’s consoling 
personality in the auburn comedy wig standing 
before the mirror, in the exaggerated uniform 
on the wall, and the row of honest, workman- 
like grease-paints. 

Thought was beginning to warm her brain 


again. What beasts she had encountered in 
this jungle of New York! She had lost two 
lovers in a night. And which did she detest 


the more — Sullivan, who had died betraying 
her, or Bryce, who had locked his heart against 
her with the click of a Philistine jailer? What 
rule, what justice, was there in anything? 

What was that? Her foot came in contact 
with something metallic under the wash-stand. 
Mechanically she stooped and picked it up. It 
was the old revolver which her father had lent 
her, and which Billy Weed had taken away for 
her own good. She pressed the spring, as her 
father had shown her how to do, and the 
weapon “broke” between the stock and barrel, 
laying bare the five chambers in the cylinder. 
Unreasoning fate seemed to urge her as she 
ejected the cartridges, which fell on the dressing- 
table before her. She sat idly fingering those 
five little death-capsules, thinking, think- 
ing, while she lined them up on a can of cocoa 
butter. She them upright like tiny 
soldiers, and, vaguely @t first, then more dis- 
tinctly, she came to notice a difference in their 
appearance. Two of the cartridges were much 
shorter than the others, and they stood beside 
their brethren like little militiamen with their 
heads gone; for their brevity was caused by 
the fact that their bullets had been fired. 
These two shells were empty! Linnie’s interest 
suddenly revived. She was sure the gun had 
been loaded with five fresh cartridges on the 
night Billy had taken it away. But these two 
empty shells — moreover, they both 
marked around the edge with the bright gray 
stain of freshly fired powder. 

Harry Sullivan had been 
loitered by the stage-door. 
had come in late. 

“Where did you get that?” Billy Weed’s 
voice barked out sharply at her shoulder as he 
suddenly entered the dressing-room, carrying 
his comedy wig in his hand. And the hand 
he reached out for the weapon was trembling. 
“My God! Where did you find it?” 

“Under the table.” She the door 
quietly, locked it, then came over to where the 
man sat huddled, streams of sweat coursing 


stood 


were 


twice as he 


Billy Weed 


shot 


cle sed 


THE 


through the brick red of his make-up. She put 
her hands on his shoulders. 

“Billy, did you do it?” she inquired at last. 

“Yes.” He turned his face away and spoke 
rapidly. “Some way, | felt | had to. It was 
comin’ to him, anyway, but it didn’t seem the 
job for a pair of hired dopes — after what he 
did to you. It was up to a man, Linnie — 
the man that cared the most.” 

“Thank you, Billy!” Her hand still rested 
on his shoulder, clutching as for strength against 
a tempest. 

“Tt was nothin’.”’ 

“Nothing? You may die for it!” 

“That’s nothin’, Life’s an awful-blob, 
Linnie. The bigger the hit you make, the bigger 
the blob; that’s all. I used to think it’d be 
great to come to Broadway and make ’em 
laugh. Well, I’ve done it, and it don’t listen so 
awful good to me. The snap’s gone out o’ my 
business. I never played with the right part- 
ner, | guess. It’s about time | jumped my 
contract.” 

He arose and began putting on his overcoat. 

“Where are you going?” Linnie asked, her 
eves wide with fear. 

“To the station-house and give up to the 
sergeant.” 

He advanced toward the door. But Linnie 
sprang ahead of him, holding the bolt. 

“Don’t — you mustn’t!”’ she pleaded. 

“T’ve got nothin’ to lose,” he replied gruffly. 
“If | step out to-night, I leave nothin’ behind 
but a hotel bill and a dirty wash.” 

She was now standing planted against the 
panel, her eyes closed. 

“Billy,” she said softly, “if you go — who'll 
take care of me?” , 

And the ship of her dream, which bore 
that precious, fragile thing, a woman’s heart, 
drifted miraculously off the rocks into a calm 
bay. For she felt the arms of this true man 
around her, and looked upon the only love that 
had ever valued her at her worth. A coat of 
grotesque paint was on his face, but it could not 
clown away the charm which made thousands 
love him when they laughed. She reached up 
and clasped him tight around the neck. 

“Always, always stand between me and — 
them!” she whispered. 

Out in the hallway, she heard the voice of her 
father speaking in warm, self-congratulatory 
tones to some sympathetic listener: 

“Yes, sir! My daughter’s gone up rapidly — 
very rapidly. But it’s no more than she de- 
serves, as | was saying to Mr. Dill of Duluth. 
And | thank God she’s advanced in her Art 
without doing anything she’d be ashamed to 
tell her mother.” 


too. 


‘ 


END 
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ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE 


A Romantic Story of the China Coast 


BY SAMUEL MERWIN 





Begun in November.— Anthony Eckhart, a young 
American scientist, has come to China in order to 
collect phonographic records of Chinese music for 
his great study of Oriental tone-sense. On board 
ship he becomes acquainted with Archibald Crocker, 
a man with a certain attractive simplicity of nature, 
but with an ungoverned will and the easy morals of a 
conventional man of the world. Crocker is evi- 
dently laboring under deep mental distress, and he 
finally confides to Anthony that his wife Héloise, a 
musician, who had been studying in Paris, has eloped 
with a man of his acquaintance, and that the two have 
come to the China Coast. It is his intention to 
find them and to kill them. In a shabby hotel in Pe- 
king Anthony encounters the runaway wife. She 
is alone, and occupies the room next door to his. 


One afternoon he hears her singing. He is startled 
by the recognition of a remarkable gift which she 
possesses— the sense of absolute pitch. This gift 
could be used to such invaluable purpose in his scien- 
tific work that he introduces himself, and implores 
her assistance in making his records. Becoming in- 
terested in his project, Héloise throws herself into 
the work. The two are almost constantly together, 
and Anthony produces ten perfect records. Mean- 
while he falls under the spell of Héloise’s charm. His 
peace of mind is broken by the arrival at the hotel 
of a steamer acquaintance, a dissolute old judge, 
who persistently annoys Héloise, and who puts a 
disagreeable construction upon Anthony’s assovia- 
tion with her. The situation becomes further com- 
plicated by the news of Crocker’s arrival in Peking. 





April 12th — very late. 
WALKED slowly back into my own room, 
| trying to think. 
In the next room Heéloise 
singing, softly and brightly. 
I stepped out on the little balcony. 
What was it Sir Robert had said? 


was still 


Oh, yes; 


that Crocker had come to Peking. This was 
dreadful. It meant trouble. A wife is, in a 
sense, the property of her husband — ima sense. 
If she dishonors his home by leaving him for 
another, he has some right to be indignant. 
If his outraged sense of possession lashes him 
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into a murderous passion, he can not be stopped 
from killing her. In England, now — something 
about competent witnesses. And the difficulty 
of convincing a jury that she was not living 
with me... . 

| chanced to glance down. A tiny, lacy ball 
lay there at my feet. I picked it up. It was 
Héloise’s handkerchief. I held the absurdly 
small square of linen and lace in my two hands 
and looked at it. I folded and unfolded it. | 
pressed it to my lips again and again. Curious, 
quite uncontrollable waves of feeling swelled 
within me. 

Am | to become the helpless victim of these 
crude emotional uprushes — | who have for so 
long observed the human herd from afar with 
a sort of casual interest? ...1 wonder! 

Suddenly the thought of the man Crocker 
came to me. He was in this city. He was 
over there in the Legation Quarter, behind the 
walls that | could see — over in the big hotel. 
He was drinking again. And there was murder 
in his heart. 

| went out, and stood for a time at the top 
of the stairs. Crocker should never mount 
those stairs alive. Behind me, through the 
transom of number eighteen, there occasionally 
came floating clear little threads of tone. 
Héloise was singing as she moved about her 
room. She did not know. And she should not 
know — not yet. Perhaps | could find a way 
to spare her. 

It was getting on into the early evening, and | 
half saw one of the Chinese waiters come up the 
stairs with a tray for Héloise. | leaned against 
the wall when he passed. But, for some reason, 
it did not occur to me to order food for myself. 
1 could not have eaten out there in the hall, 
anyway; and were | to sit in my room, even 
with the door open, there was a possibility that 
Crocker might rush by before I could stop him. 
So | ate nothing, all the evening. I couldn’t 
eat now, if food were brought tome. The reac- 
tions of what we call love are curiously related, 
it appears, to the various bodily appetites. 
I am almost ready to define love as a general 
disturbance of all the nerve centers, accom- 
panied by strong positive emotional excitement 
and a partial paralysis of the reasoning faculty. 

Some little time passed while I stood there 
at the head of the stairs. A fit of impatience, 
that may have had in it an element of morbid 
eagerness to hasten the event, took possession 
of me. After all, it was not essential that I 
should stand guard at that particular spot. I 
walked slowly down the stairs and, making a 
strong effort to appear unconcerned, through 
the office and out the door. He would have 
to come in this way. 





I walked slowly along the narrow street 
toward the Italian glacis. It would be better, 
much better, to meet him out here. For then 
Héloise would suffer no disturbance; it was 
barely possible, should | be successful in driving 
him away, that she would never know of the 
encounter. 

For a long time I| paced that street, breathing 
at times through my handkerchief in order to 
avoid the choking dust, and occasionally run- 
ning a little way to keep up my circulation. | 
recall that a group of Chinamen, standing before 
a lighted shop with their hands deep in their 
quilted sleeves, were infinitely amused at my 
antics. (The Chinese themselves appear never 
to run, unless it be to escape from danger.) 

But, as the evening wore away, my resolution 
weakened. I must admit this, for it is the fact. 
I began to see myself for the absurdity I unques- 
tionably was —I, the thin, nervous man of 
science, pitifully inexperienced in the ways of 
this sadly violent world, yet endeavoring to 
swell myself up (like the frog in the fable) 
into a creature fit to cope with that world. 
I don’t understand violence. There is no place 
for it in my philosophy, for my philosophy is 
based on fact and reason. There is no room 
for violence in an orderly world. Yet, under 
the pretense of civilization which is spread so 
plausibly over the surface of modern human 
life, | am confronted at every turn by the 
spirit of violence. And my own reason and 
sense of fact, in which | have so often sought 
sanctuary, have now failed me utterly. 

Little by little, my walk carried me into the 
broad, open park that is called the glacis. That 
odd, morbid eagerness was drawing me steadily 
nearer and nearer the little foreign city within 
the Legation walls. 

Finally I entered the Quarter. 

I went straight through to Legation Street, 
hurried along it, past the bank and the big 
German store, and turned off south toward the 
great hotel with its hundreds of bright lights and 
its noisy little swarm of rickshaw men on the 
curb. 

I entered the wide hall that leads to the office, 
and stood there, while my eyes searched about 
among the moving, chatting groups of people. 
There was a circle of tourists around the old 
Chinese conjuror who sat on his heels in a cor- 
ner among his cloths and bowls and what not. 
I walked slowly around this circle, seeking the 
erect figure, the solid shoulders, and the drink- 
flushed face of Crocker. 

I went down the long corridor to the bar, 
and stood squarely on the threshold, surveying 
the large room. There was a considerable num- 
ber of men there — fifty or more, easily. The 
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“WHEN THE COFFEE CAME, | POURED OUT THREE CUPS OF IT, ONE AFTER ANOTHER, 
AND STOOD OVER HER WHILE SHE DRANK THEM” 
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dress uniforms of half the armies of Europe 
flashed their gilt at me. All the tables were 
occupied, and there was a solid rank at the bar, 
behind which slab of mahogany the sober, silent 
Chinese waiters worked deftly at catering to the 
vices of these dignified gentlemen from the 
Christian West, now and then pausing to take 
in the scene with inscrutable slanting eyes. 
There was much loud talk, some laughter, and, 
at one of the tables, a little quarreling. 

Here, sure enough, was Crocker. 

He sat in the corner across from the door 
and a little to the left. He was alone. A 
whisky bottle stood before him on the table, 
and a number of glasses. His face was very red. 
His big, usually vigorous body leaned limply 
against the wall. His head rolled slowly back 
and forth. There could be no doubt that he was 
very drunk. It seemed to me that he would 
have rolled to the floor had not his body been 
wedged in between the wall and the back of his 
chair. 

1 will admit that I was profoundly relieved. 
Nothing could be done to-night. Crocker could 
not act, or talk, or even listen. I had gone 
over there thinking | wanted to face him. 
Apparently I was not so eager as | had thought. 

Even now I feel that relief. Though I have 
observed Crocker closely enough to know that 
when he recovers from this debauch he will be 
dangerously unbalanced, | am glad of even a 
day’s delay. 

I may as well admit further— since this 
journal must be honest or else cease to exist — 
that this first sight of the man since Héloise 
entered my life and so vitally changed it was 
unexpectedly unsettling to me. Despite his 
condition at the moment, I felt again, looking 
at his shoulders and chest and arms and the 
outlines of his head, the primitive force of the 
man; and the expression of his face, now 
maudlin with drink, oddly recalled my memory 
of him as | had last seen him at the Yokohama 
station, when there were tears on it. I had 
never before seen a man cry. | do not know that 
the possibility of such extreme emotion in a 
strong man had ever occurred to me. 

He holds ideas regarding men, women, and 
morality that are profoundly repellent to me, 
this crude yet not wholly unattractive man. 
He is permitting his life to be wrecked for these 
ideas — which at least indicates some sincerity. 
Heaven knows, a man can’t “own” a woman, 
or a woman “own” aman. Neither can possi- 
bly possess more of the other than that other 
is compelled by the power of love to give. 
There are no “rights” in love. 

Yet,—- and this is the puzzling thing,— when 
| was with Crocker I liked him. And he liked 


me. Savagely as he is mistreating his splen- 
didly vigorous body, desperately as he is per- 
mitting his mind to become confused and brutal- 
ized, he is, even now, by no means a besotted 
man. I am not certain that he could properly 
be termed a drunkard. There is yet stuff 
in him. There is energy in him, that could be 
used. But in his stubborn purpose of destruc- 
tion he is incidentally destroying himself. 

I turned away from the bar-room door. A 
number of men from one of the legations ap- 
proached along the corridor. They were talk- 
ing and laughing rather freely, and were all 
tall men, so that I neither heard nor saw the 
man behind them until after | had stepped 
aside and across the corridor to let them pass 
into the bar. And the man behind followed 
them in without seeing me. 

It was Sir Robert. He was in evening dress, 
of course, true to his British breeding. His 
monocle dangled against his shirt-front. He 
was bowed a little. His hands shook percepti- 
bly as he walked. And I observed that same 
new nervous twitching on the left side of his 
face. 

He stepped a little way into the room and 
looked about, as | had done. I waited. I did 
not seem to care whether he saw me or not, but 
felt no desire to invite conversation with him. 

His eyes finally rested on the drunken man 
in the corner. His left eyelid drooped and 
drooped, as it always does when he is thinking 
intently. It seemed to me that he stood there 
for a long time, and that there was irresolution 
on his face. 

After a time he slowly turned and came out. 
He did not so much as know that | was there. 
He was studying the carpeted floor — thinking, 
thinking. I followed him. 

He moved slowly through the lounge to the 
street door, bowing coldly to certain of the 
individuals he passed. He went out and down 
the steps. 

The ragged rickshaw coolies pressed about 
him. He brushed them aside. For a moment 
he stood there on the stone sidewalk. Once 
he turned, as if to reénter the hotel; but 
wavered, and stood still again. 

I thought he saw me waiting in the doorway, 
but believe now that he did not. 

Finally he stepped up into a rickshaw and 
waved his hand. His coolie picked up the 
shafts and set off on a run. 

| hurried down the steps, leaped into the 
next rickshaw, and followed. 

He went as directly as the streets permitted 
to our little Hétel de Chine. 

So he was coming back! 

I dismissed my rickshaw at the corner of the 
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street, and walked to the hotel. He was not 
to be seen in office or lounge, so | went on up 
the stairs. As | mounted, | heard voices. | 
stopped short when my eyes cleared the top 
step, and looked down the corridor. 

Héloise’s door was a little ajar. I could tell 
this by the rectangular shaft of light thrown 
from her room across the dim passage. Sir 
Robert had unlocked his own door, just oppo- 
site, and was standing with his hand on the 
knob, crouching a little, evidently listening to 
the conversation in her room. 

I stood motionless. 

One of the voices — that of a man — grew a 
little louder; but | was too far off, there on the 
stairs, to catch what he was saying. Then, 
rather abruptly, the door swung open and the 
man backed out. He was the manager of the 
hotel. 

At the same instant Sir Robert, with agility 
surprising in one of his age, darted into his 
own room, and swiftly but softly swung the 
door nearly to behind him. The manager was 
too intent on his own words and thoughts to 
notice this. 

I could not think what to do. The one 
thing | was sure of was that I did not want to 
speak to the manager, coming, as he was, di- 
rectly from her room. So | went down the stairs, 
and was in the lounge, looking at a magazine, 
when he appeared on the ground floor. 

1 waited a few moments longer, then went 
up again. And again | stopped when my head 
rose just above the top step. 

Sure enough, there he was,— that old man! — 
crouching by her door and tapping softly at it 
with his shaking fingers. I felt a slow, cold 
sort of dread creep across my mind and nerves. 
I did not move. 

He tapped softly. He stooped to the key- 
hole and whispered. I could not hear him, 
but | could see it all in pantomime. 

He gave this up, and stood thinking. He 
slipped into his gwn roam and switched on the 
light, but did not close the door. In a very 
short time he reappeared with a white paper 
in his hand —an envelope, doubtless. And, 
for the second time, | had to watch this mon- 
strous old man get down on his shaking knees 
and with a pencil thrust his evil communications 
in under her door. 

This done, he got to his feet (I could hear his 
heavy breathing), lingered only a moment, 
then returned to his room, leaving his door 
ajar. I came on up the stairs then, walking as 
heavily as possible, and let myself into my own 
room here. 

I kept silent for quite a time until | heard 
Sir Robert’s door shut. Then | tapped on 


Héloise’s door. Again and again | tapped there, 
but she would not reply. She is avoiding me, 
and that is disturbing. Her light went out soon 
after that. 

I have heard her tiptoeing about her room 
once or twice; but, for the most part, it has 
been unusually still there. I have wondered 
if she is out on her balcony; but | dare not 
look. I shrink from it. For she is avoiding 
me. She would not answer my tapping on her 
door. And one thought stands out in all the 
dreadful, turbulent confusion of this hour. It 
is that I must not try to see her if she does not 
wish to see me. 


April 14th. 

HAVE thought many times, since night be- 

fore last, that | should never resume this 
journal; but I seem to be taking it up again. 

All the rest of that night of the 12th—13th | 
sat in my dark room, or softly walked the floor, 
or gazed out at the sleeping city from my one 
window. And all night | was conscious of un- 
usual and increasingly violent nervous reactions. 
Turning the pages back, | note that | attempted 
the other day to write a definition of love. 
This was absurd. I do not know what love is. 
Nobody knows. It is a capricious and wild 
thing. It flashes like the lightning, and rushes 
like the wind. It grows by feeding on itself. 
It exalts. It devastates. It contains within 
itself all the latent possibilities of nobility and 
service, of lust and jealousy, of tenderness, of 
sacrifice, of murder. It is a blind, insistent 
force; yet it shines before the mind’s eye 
like dew-drops on the gossamer wings of fairies. 

When morning finally came, I was in a state 
of high nervous tension. I stood there at my 
window and watched the sun climb slowly over 
the Legation walls. It was a flat red sun, hung 
behind a film of dusty air. 

| wondered how long it would be before | 


should tap on Héloise’s door. Not long, | . 


feared. All night | had been waiting; all night 
| had been withholding my hand. 

I heard her get up and stir about her room. 
1 wondered if she had slept. Perhaps, for she 
still did not know what | knew. 

For a long, long time | waited. 

Finally, at seven o’clock, | tiptoed across the 
creaking floor. I stood there by the door. | 
raised my hand, then dropped it. My throat 
became suddenly dry.. | seemed to be trem- 
bling. 

At length I tapped. 

She had been stirring there, on the other side 
of the door. Now, at the sound, she was still. 

| tapped again—and again. She did not 
answer me. 
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| whispered her name. I spoke it louder. 

This would not do. Sir Robert had tapped 
at her door. He too had whispered. She had 
not answered him. She would not now answer 
me. I turned away — hurt, bewildered. 

I do not know how long | stood there, mo- 
tionless, a little way from the door. I could 
not think clearly. After a time | deliberately 
went downstairs and ordered a light breakfast. 
But when it came | could not eat it. I could 
only nibble at a crust of toast and sip a little of 
the café au lait. 

| went out into the air and walked about. 
It was absolutely necessary that I should steady 
myself. The day was big with evil possibilities. 
Crocker, if | could judge from my one previous 
experience with him, would be up and about 
by mid-afternoon. [| must control myself. 
Crocker had a set purpose and a strong body. 
I, presumably, though weak in body, had a 
mind. I was the only obstacle between Crocker 
and his purpose. 

It was just a quarter past nine when | turned 
back into the street that led to the Hdtel de 
Chine. | was. picking my way through this 
busy little thoroughfare, when, looking up, I saw 
Héloise step out of the hotel. She wore a veil 
that hid her face from me. And then, she was 
a hundred feet or so away. She turned in my 
direction. The street crowd closed in between 
us, and for a moment | lost sight of her. 

| remember plunging crazily forward to meet 
her. Then | saw her again, and my heart stood 
still. For Sir Robert had followed her out of 
the hotel and caught up with her. She had 
stopped, and was listening to him. 

He took her arm. 

She withdrew her arm from his touch, but 
she made no effort to leave him. She was 
standing irresolute, | thought, listening to him. 
| plunged toward them again. 

Then suddenly | stopped. For they were 
walking together now — right toward me. He 
was bending down over her. I could see that 
he was talking to her very earnestly. And she 
was listening! 

He reached out with his stick, as | watched, 
and brushed a group of coolies aside. He was 
protecting her. 

I just stood there. I could not think out 
what | ought to do. | had meant to rescue 
her from him. But I could not do this against 
her wish. A moment more and they would be 
upon me. 

Still | hesitated. Finally, really without any 
plan of action, | stepped into a Chinese shop 
and watched them as they walked slowly by. 

He was talking — still talking — in a low, 
insistent voice. I could not hear what he was 


saying. And I could not quite make out her 
expression behind her veil. 

When they were well past, | stepped out. 
I followed. For | had come to this. 

At the glacis, they turned to the right, 
walking — oh, so slowly! And I, a miserable 
thing with nothing but ungovernable turbu- 
lence in my heart, dodged in and out among the 
street traffic, and shadowed them. I shadowed 
the woman I love! 

They went — without thought or aim, appar- 
ently — around outside the wall of the Imperial 
City and toward the Chien Gate. At the west- 
ern end of Legation Street they paused, and for 
a few minutes stood on the corner. He was 
talking, talking, talking. I saw him making 
eager, nervous gestures with his monocle 
between his fingers. Then, slowly, they moved 
on toward the old stone ramp that leads up to 
the top of the Tartar Wall, just outside the 
compound of the American Legation. 

I could not follow them here, for | should 
certainly be seen. 

Héloise hesitated once, and it seemed to me 
that she meant to draw back. But after a 
moment she went on, and together they slowly 
mounted the incline. 

I turned away. I tried to tell myself that 
there was no significance in this walk of theirs. 
Whatever it was he-wished to say,— up there 
on the broad summit of the Wall, where they 
could walk and talk in quiet, removed from the 
turmoil of the city,— certainly she had a right 
to listen if she chose. He had been annoying 
her persistently. She was not the sort to run 
away from anything. She was unafraid. Per- 
haps by facing him and hearing him out she 
would dispose of him once and for all. 

But I did not succeed in imposing this atti- 
tude of mind on myself. And I am going to tell 
what followed. It marks the lowest point to 
which this strange new self of mine has sunk 
—as yet. It must be told. 

I walked like mad the whole length of Lega- 
tion Street —a mile. Perhaps! ran. | don’t 
know. I rushed by the Wagon-lits Hotel with 
no more than a glance. I did not seem to care 
that Crocker was in there and might soon 
emerge. I did not seem to care about anything. 
1 was all empty — life was laughing at me for 
all the years | had taken it so seriously and so 
hard. Yet, empty and purposeless as | felt, 
the forces that keep at me so, these days, were 
overwhelming me. 

I went out through the German Gate saying — 
aloud: “What do I know about this woman? 
What is she to me? Who is she, that I should 
permit her to devastate my life!” 

Some German soldiers heard me, and laughed. 
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“*PERHAPS,” HE MURMURED. 


‘I HAVE MAKE THE MISTAKE.’ 

















1 SNATCHED UP THE PAPER 


IT WAS HELOISE’S BILL FOR TWO WEEKS” 


There | stood, a thin little man, doubtless 
flushed and wild of eye, laying bare my poor 
torn heart to the world; and the soldiers were 
laughing at me. 

1 hurried away. An empty rickshaw was 
passing. I hailed it and leaped in. | rode 
straight to my little hotel. | ran up the stairs. 
I let myself into my room, and slammed the 
door shut behind me. | tore open the drawer 
of the bureau where | had carefully put away 
the ten cylinders on which Héloise and | had 


painstakingly recorded the close-interval scale 
that was to revolutionize my life-work. 

| got them out, the ten boxes that 1 had 
iabeled so carefully. | threw them on the 
bed in a heap. | stoodoverthem. As nearly 
as | can recall it now, | laughed at them. For 
they were hers. She had made them. She 
had made them for me. And | had kissed her. 
The picture of her there on my balcony, in my 
arms, came to me with poignant vividness. 
And another picture — Héloise in her chair, 
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with her sewing in her lap, singing that difficult 
scale successfully for the first time, and trilling 
softly and triumphantly on the last note, while 
her eyes sought mine. 

| tore open the boxes, one by one, and threw 
the cylinders to the floor, and stamped on 
them. They were merely a waxy composition, 
not hard to destroy. I did not stop until 
my floor was strewn with the pieces. And 
now no longer is there, anywhere in the world, 
a finely perfect close-interval scale as a stand- 
ard basis of comparison for the tone-intervals 
of so-called primitive music. Von Stumbostel 
will never know of my triumph now. Nor Boag, 
nor Ramel, nor Fourmont, nor de Mus- 
seau, nor Sir Frederic Rhodes. That beastly 
little von Westfall, of Bonn, can snarl to his 
heart’s content, unrefuted. And the British 
Museum will never see this great result that 
might well have crowned my work and my life. 

All about the room were scattered the bits 
of broken cylinders. I stood among them, 
trying to think ahead. But | couldn’t think 
ahead. All I seemed to know was that I <ould 
stay no longer in this shabby little hostelry 
where my life had soared so high and sunk so 
low. 

| cleared a space in the middle of the room 
with my foot, kicking the pieces of my once 
precious cylinders aside as if they were pebbles. 
I drew out my steamer-trunk, and opened it; 
got my clothes from the wardrobe and threw 
them in heaps on the bed; jerked out bureau 
drawers and set them on chairs and on the 
floor where | could reach them. 

| was still working furiously at my packing 
when she came in, alone. I heard her light, 
quick step in the hall. I heard her unlock her 
door and enter her room. Then she locked 
it again, on the inside. 

| stood there, coatless and collarless, all hot 
and excited. | wanted to tap once more at her 
door. | hesitated over this thought. | resisted 
it. | fought with it. 

Finally | put on my collar and coat, picked 
up my hat, and rushed out. | could finish the 
packing later. Certainly | couldn’t finish it 
now, with every nerve-tip quiveringly conscious 
of her nearness, there behind the thin par- 
tition and the shrunken door. If I should find 
it too hard to come back later, I decided then, 
1 would send a Chinese valet from the other 
hotel to finish the job for me. 

A curious detail in my condition of mind at 
this time, is that | forgot about the danger from 
Crocker. Or, if I did not quite forget it, it 


was so completely crowded aside by the confu- 
sion of mere feelings that possessed me that it 
conveyed no particular importance to my mind. 


And as for the need to protect Héloise from 
him, which had hitherto been an obsession with 
me, the thought had disappeared, it seems, with 
the birth of that other thought that she had 
turned to another man and was refusing even 
to let me speak with her. 


It was after eleven — in the morning — when 
I went away from the Hétel de Chine. I was 
angry, bitter. Nothing in the world seemed 
important except my own feelings. 

I knew well enough what | was going to 
do. There were two or three shabby little 
hotels outside the Quarter. But | was going 
straight to the Wagon-lits. I decided to have 
my tiffin there. Then, perhaps, I would send 
a man around to finish my packing and fetch 
my luggage. 

I walked deliberately into the great, gay 
hotel, found a chair in the lounge, and sat back 
to watch the bright, chattering, shifting crowd. 
I glanced about for Crocker, of course, but saw 
no sign of him. I did not doubt he was still 
in bed, sleeping off his debauch. 

I ate tiffin alone in the big dining-room, 
seated where | could watch the door. | fortified 
myself with the latest papers, and tried to 
believe that it would be pleasant to pass a 
leisurely hour or two there. 

But I was restless. | didn’t seem to want 
to read, now that I had my comfortable chair 
and my unusually good tiffin. When the coffee 
came, I drank it at a gulp, and went out. 

I stepped over to the desk to pay for my tiffin. 
| reached into my pocket for my purse. My 
fingers touched something filmy — Héloise’s 
handkerchief! | could not resist bringing it 
out, there with the Belgian clerk looking coldly 
at me, and starting at it — that rumpled little 
ball of linen and lace. This for a moment; then 
1 paid my bill and walked away. 

I went right out to the street. I had to stare 
again at the little handkerchief. I had to press 
it to my lips. The rickshaw coolies could see 
me. But | cared nothing for them, though the 
tears were crowding into my eyes. 

I did not come to my senses all at once. I 
must have walked about until three o’clock or 
thereabouts. At least, it was twenty minutes 
past three when | found myself again in the 
street that leads from the Italian glacis to our 
little Hétel de Chine. I was humble now, and 
very sad. 

For I had gone to pieces this day. «I had 
failed the woman | love. In bitter, jealous 
anger, | had failed her. 

I had discovered in myself the meanest of 
qualities — suspicion. And utter selfishness. 
A dozen times, in those hours of my revulsion, 
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Crocker might have come to kill her — and | 
not at hand. 

It was not until | entered the hotel, and ob- 
served the sleepy quiet of the office and lounge, 
that | was reassured. I could not bring myself 
to go upstairs, for she had made it so heart- 
breakingly plain that she would not see me. 
But surely all was well, as yet. Had there been 
trouble, there would be signs of it here. 

But | had failed Héloise when her need of 
me was most desperate. And nothing but luck 
(as we term it) had saved her from the worst 
possible consequences of my weakness. 

It was the first time in my life that I had been 
put to a rough, hard test. And — the flaw. 

1 deduce from this fact the conclusion that 
the sheltered life permits no true demon- 
stration of character. That fine quality is 
found in the open, where men (and women) 
breast the rough tide of life, and blunder, and 
struggle, and suffer. 


I PACED our little street, from the hotel en- 
trance to the glacis, until twenty minutes of six. 
Héloise did not appear; so doubtless she was 
safe in her room. Crocker did not appear; so 
doubtless he was still drunk, over at the 
Wagon-lits. | wondered a good deal about Sir 
Robert. 

Finally he entered our street in a rickshaw. 
I stood squarely in the doorway of the hotel as 
he stepped down and paid off his coolie. He 
looked about him with quick, furtive glances as 
he crossed the walk. His eyes were tired, but 
beady and bright. There were spots of color 
on his cheeks. 

He had to pass so near to me that he could 
have touched me. I was staring right at him, 
expectantly. I wanted to meet his eye — to 
make him meet mine. But he cut me. It was 
the direct cut, such as only an Englishman can 
administer. 

He went on into the building. | hesitated 
only a second, then turned abruptly and fol- 
lowed him. He was at the desk, getting his 
mail. I came to a stop behind him, and fin- 
gered a magazine that was on a table there. It 
was my intention to make him speak. 

The manager came forward from an inner 
office, brushing his clerk aside. He said some- 
thing — several sentences — in a low voice and 
with a hesitating, apologetic manner; then he 
handed Sir Robert a paper. 

The old man adjusted his monocle, lifted the 
paper, and read it. Then, slowly, he crumpled 
i in his unsteady fingers and dropped it on the 
counter. 

“You contemptible scoundrel!’’ he said. 

“But it is that | do not want to turn out the 





lady — to the street,” the manager struggled 
to explain. 

But Sir Robert walked away — into the 
lounge, where he beckoned a waiter and delib- 
erately ordered his tea. 

| stood there for a few moments, | think, 
quite motionless. Was it possible that —I 
stepped up to the desk and asked for the 
manager. He came out to me. 

“| heard you speak of turning out a lady,” | 
said, looking straight at him. “What did you 
mean by that?” 

He hesitated, then reached into his pocket 
and produced that identical crumpled ball of 
paper which Sir Robert had let fall on the 
counter. He spread it out, and smoothed down 
the wrinkles. “Perhaps,” he murmured, “I 
have make the mistake. It is too bad to think 
that the lady she car not # 

I snatched up the paper. 
bill, for two weeks. 

1 paid him right then and there — in gold. 
He muttered a jumble of apologies. 

I cut him short. “You have made a mis- 
take,” I said. ‘‘ Now have the kindness to keep 
your head shut, will you!” 

He bowed himself back into his little den. 
I turned, and found Sir Robert looking straight 
at me from his chair. I must admit that his 
eyes never wavered. And there, for a long, 
tense moment, we stared at each other like the 
enemies we were. Then | walked out to the 
doorway to resume my watch. 

What a fox he was! Even in his desperate, 
terror-stricken pursuit of Héloise, he had deftly 
avoided entangling himself before an outsider. 
And he had extricated himself, as if by instinct, 
from the slightest financial risk in the matter. 
1 knew then that this old man would give 
nothing save as a quid pro quo. 

In a moment more I| quite forgot him. For 
the thought of Héloise, penniless in this sorry, 
shabby place, was almost more than | could 
endure. Though | had wondered, and even 
worried, about her finances, somehow I had not 
thought of her condition as utterly desperate. 

Standing there, | suddenly remembered that 
edd little scene of the preceding evening that | 
had witnessed from the stairway — the mana- 
ger in her room talking to her, and Sir Robert 
outside, at his own door, listening. 

He had known of this trouble. His knowl- 
edge of it had held him here to annoy her with 
skilfully aimed persistence. She had been un- 
willing to come to me. She had not known 
what to do. She had been helpless. 

Oh, the thoughts that raced through my mind 
as I stood there in the doorway! And the pic- 
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to rush up those stairs and make her speak to 
me. It was all | could do to fight this impulse. 
If Sir Robert had gone up, | am sure | would 
have followed him. But he did not. He 
sipped his tea for a long time, and nibbled his 
toast. | could look in through the doorway and 
see him. Then he tried to read. Then he 
wandered about the lounge, like a tortured 
ghost of passions that had died with his prime. 
Once he came to the hall and stood irresolute 
at the foot of the stairs, twisting his monocle in 
his shaking fingers. 

But then he saw me standing there, like a 
sentry; and he walked hurriedly back into the 
lounge. 

So the time dragged on. When | looked 
again at my watch it was five minutes of eight. 
It was time for Sir Robert’s dinner. Few things 
in life, | knew, were more important to him. 
Perhaps he would go over to the Wagon-lits for 
it. But he did not go to the Wagon-lits. He 
went, instead, into the dingy dining-room of our 
own hotel. And | kept my watch, out there at 
the street door. 

A little later it occurred to me — the thought 
had almost the sting of physical pain in it — 
that | had seen no tray going up the stairs. 

I stepped in and gruffly ordered the manager 
to send up a waiter to number eighteen. There 
seemed to be no use in holding back now. So 
far as that manager was concerned, | had 
crossed the line — both for myself and Héloise. 
And he, at least, would say nothing; his poor 
mind was already full of such unpleasant secrets 
as he imagined mine to be. 

The waiter went up, and in a moment re- 
turned. The manager came out to me. 

“The lady she does not answer to the waiter’s 
knock,” said he, all concern and deference. 

I could only bite my lip and try to think, and 
then turn away from him. 

Pretty soon Sir Robert came out from the 
dining-room, and made straight for the stairs. 
He was walking slowly and rather uncertainly. 
When he reached the hall, | observed that the 
spots of color had left his cheeks. His face, 
indeed, was pasty white. 

I stepped inside and tried to make him face 
me. But he cut me again, magnificently. He 
reached for the railing, and slowly mounted 
the stairs. 

Deliberately | followed. So we went up to 
the second floor — he fumbling along just ahead 
of me, | holding back. 

1 stood behind him while he unlocked his 
door. But, weak as he was physically, he never 





once let dowr in his attitude of ignoring my 
1 am not so certain that he is a 
1 am certain only that the human 


existence. 
coward. 


creature is extremely complex, extremely diffi- 
cult to classify. 

He went in, and made an effort to shut the 
door in my face. But | caught it on my elbow, 
and followed him in, closing it behind me. 

He sank into a chair, and looked up at me. 
Now, at last, he had to speak. 

“Well,” he asked, “what is it? 
come in here?” 

I kept my voice well in hand. 
not hear this. 

“To ask you several questions,” | replied. 
“Where is Crocker?” 

“At the Wagon-lits — still drunk.” 

“You know this?” 

“1 saw him only a few hours back. 
his room, in fact.” 

He was speaking, | have realized since, with 
some physical effort; but his mind was steady 
enough. He seemed to be simply making the 
best of it, since he had been unable to keep me 
out by force. 

“He is not likely to be up and about before 
the morning?” said |. 

“He is certain not to. But they stopped sell- 
ing him liquor this afternoon. They had a 
little trouble with him. I learned that from 
the manager. So he will be nervous to-morrow. 
And probably dangerous. Undoubtedly dan- 
gerous.” His eyes flitted about the room, and 
for the first time I saw that his baggage, all 
packed excepting one bag, was still there. “So 
I will leave him to you. I take the Tientsin 
train early to-morrow. And alone, | regret 
to add.” 

This stung, but | held myself in control. 

“| had hopes that the lady would leave with 
me,” he added. “I would have done very well 
by her. Extravagantly well. For she is, | 
may say, a person of unusual charm. But 
now, of course, that you are openly paying her 
bills, | leave the field to you.” 

I kept my hands close at my sides, and stood 
straight there before him. 

“| gave you some advice the other day, my 
boy,” he continued. “Bear it in mind. The 
woman is helpless. | confess | don’t see what 
on earth she can do— with Crocker growing 
steadily more unbalanced. The first thing you 
know, you will find her a dead weight on your 
hands. For she is a highly impractical little 
thing. She has no idea of the value of money. 
1 offered more than | had any business to — 
offered to send her back to Europe and help her 
along with her studies. Really, it wasn’t until 
| pointed out the wreckage she was making 
your life, and the service she could do you by 
accepting my money and getting away from 
you, that she would so much as listen ——” 
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He looked up at me, and his voice trailed off 
into silence. But | did nothing except to say, 
in a voice that | knew to be my own because 
he was no longer speaking and there was cer- 
tainly no other person in the room: 

“So you talked of me!” 

He bowed. 

“You are frank, Sir Robert.” 

He waved his hand. “Why not?” Then he 
went on: “Thé most puzzling point in her 
puzzling story is that part relating to the other 
man—the one that brought her out here. 
She makes no effort to justify her actions, as 
we expect a woman to do when she has gone 
wrong in the eyes of men.” 

“Oh — so you asked her about that?” 

“Yes.” He indulged in a wry, fleeting 
smile. “I brought up everything — used all 
my logic, Eckhart. I was, like you, a fool to 
want her at all, with that crazy husband so 
close on her heels. But I did want her, and | 
worked hard for a few hours.” He sighed. 
“Do you know, all she has to say of the man 
with whom she traveled from New York clear 
to Peking is, ‘That was a dreadful mistake. 
I wasn’t the sort of woman he thought me.’ 
And when | spoke sympathetically of his cruelty 
in deserting her, she quietly informed me that 
he did nothing of the kind. What do you say 
to that, my boy? She left bim!”’ 

He was quite warmed up to his story now. 
He even chuckled. 

“What do you say to that, young man? 
This exceedingly attractive young person, very 
nearly penniless, quite unhampered by practical 
experience, turns the man off, refuses his money, 
and starts out to face life — in Peking — alone 
and without so much as a plan of action! It is 
pitiful, of course. Itis tragic. But it does stir 
the fancy. Now, doesn’t it?” 

“1 don’t know,” I said slowly, “why I don’t 
beat you to.death.” 

His face, | thought, grew-even whiter; but 
his eyes met mine. 

“I know why,” he replied deliberately. 
“Because a gentleman does not commonly enter 
the room of another gentleman for any such 
unmannerly purpose,” 

I bowed a sort of assent to this. He really 
had me there. 

“Besides, Eckhart,” he added, “while you 
have a perfect right to call me a fool, you cer- 
tainly can’t say that, as life runs, my attitude 
has been unnatural. The woman deliberately 
broke with life. As a result of her own acts, 
she is now outside the pale of decent society.” 

“Outside — where we men are,” said I, very 
sad and bitter. 

He sniffed, rather contemptuously. 


I added, as | turned toward the door: 

“And, at that, after your own tribute to the 
essential fineness of her character, your notion of 
‘decent society’ sounds highly technical to me, 
Sir Robert. Good-by to you. You will forgive 
me for saying that I shall be very glad when 
you are gone.” 

He did not reply. But, as | laid my hand 
on the knob of the door, I caught a low ex- 
clamation behind me that seemed to have 
both pain and surprise in it. 

I looked back. He had sunk down in his 
chair. One side of his face, the left side, had 
twitched upward so that there was a distinct 
slant to his mouth and an observably deep, 
curving line extending from the left lower 
corner of his nose out into his cheek. 

“Are you ill?” I asked, after a moment. 

He slowly shook his head. “Something 
snapped, | thought,” he replied rather huskily. 
“But | am all here, evidently.” 

“| shall be glad to call a doctor.” 

“Thank you —it is quite unnecessary. If 
you will be so good as to have the manager 
send me a competent body-servant, it will be 
sufficient.” 

“But you may need medical attention.” 

“Then it will not be difficult to reach 
McKenzie, over at the Legation. I won't 
trouble you further—beyond that matter of 
the servant.” 

I bowed and went out, closing his door be- 
hind me. 

I stood there for a moment in the hall. It 
seemed a very long time since | had seen 
Héloise or heard from her. And now, thanks to 
that old man, I had a new set of mental pictures 
to touch my spirit, and stir me, and rouse feel- 
ings so subtle, so haunting, so poignant, that 
I could hardly bear them. I decided then to 
make her speak to me. And it seemed to me 
that now | could give without asking. My 
hopes for myself were running as high as 
that — to give without asking, and to reassure 
her poor tortured spirit by so appearing and 
acting that she would know, through her fine 
intuition, that | had risen to this point. 

I ran downstairs and told the manager of 
Sir Robert’s request. I also suggested that, 
in my judgment, medical care might be nec- 
essary. He looked puzzled, and a thought wor- 
ried, that little French manager — as if unable 
to determine whether | had killed Sir Robert 
or had suddenly become his friend. 

Then I came back upstairs and entered my 
own room. I turned on the light. 

I stepped softly to the shrunken door, and 
listened. For a moment I thought | heard 
nothing; then my heart gave a leap, for her 
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bed began creaking as if she were tossing rest- 
lessly upon it. 

She was in her room. However desperate, 
however tortured of spirit, she was there! 

She made a sound — a sort of moan. 

I tapped on the door. She was silent. 

| opened the door an inch. Her room was 
dark. Without looking in, | placed my mouth 
close to the opening and said: 

“Oh — Héloise!” 

That was all. | had thought to conceal my 
own emotions. | had thought to speak gently, 
kindly — in a way that would make her feel 
me there as a steady, helpful friend. But my 
voice suddenly choked, and all |! could say was, 
“Oh — Héloise!”’ 

She did not reply. 

| waited there. | felt that | must not in- 
trude. | could not think just what would be 
best to do. 

Then she tossed again, restlessly. And she 
moaned, with a sort of muffled shudder in her 
voice, as if she had set her teeth and was fight- 
ing with all her waning strength to keep from 
making a sound. 

| couldn’t stand it. I opened my door. 
The light from my room fell across her bed, 
and showed her there, outside the coverlet, 
still in her street clothes, her dark hair, dis- 
arranged, lying on the pillow and across her 
shoulder. 

Still she did not speak. | entered (thinking 
vividly of that first time that | had ventured 
unasked into this dingy little room that was 
the only place in the world she could call, even 
momentarily, her own). I went straight to 
the bed. I took one unresisting hand in mine, 
and gazed down at her during the moment that 
my eyes were accustoming themselves to this 
dimmer light. 

She rolled her head weakly around on the 
pillow, and looked up at me. 

Then | saw that she was very white. Her 
eyes appeared abnormally dark and large, shin- 
ing at me out of great, dark circles. There 
were marks of pain, of physical suffering, on 
her dear face, such as | had never before seen 
there. Hitherto she had merely been sad. 

1 sank down, sitting on the edge of the bed. 
I could not sav anything. | stroked her wrists. 
I gently smoothed her forehead and temples and 
cheeks. Her skin was cool, almost cold, to 
the touch. 

Her great eyes sought mine. For a moment 
we looked straight into each other’s souls — 
soberly, deeply. Weak and ill as she was, | 


knew that she was looking into my soul, and 
studying it, perhaps wondering about it. 
At least, now there would be no more evasion 


between us. | felt that. Whatever she might 
say to me, when she should feel able to talk, 
would come directly from the most sacred 
depths of her consciousness. We had never 
been so close. Even at that moment, the 
thought thrilled me. | had to turn away. 

Then | saw that her bureau, over which she 
and I had once expended, ages ago, an absurd 
amount of energy, had been moved, and stood 
squarely across the hall door. Now, why had 
she done that? 

I looked again at her. She made an effort 
to smile at me. There was infinite sadness in 
that effort. 

Suddenly she turned toward me, on her side, 
hiding her face from me, pillowing it on my 
hands, which she held close, if weakly, with 
her own cold hands. And again that low, 
pitiful sound escaped her lips. 

“| wanted to die,” she breathed. ‘I wanted 
to die! Why didn’t you let me die!” 

My heart stood still. | turned her face to 
mine, and bent low over her. 

“What have you done?” | asked her. 

She shook her head, almost convulsively, and 
tried to hide her face again. 

“What have you done?”’ | asked. 

1 looked more closely at the bureau, dreading 
what I might see upon it. But there were only 
the familiar little toilet accessories that I had 
seen there before. My eyes searched about 
among them, while | sat there on the bed, 
and she continued to press my hands, with her 
own cold ones, against her face. 

Then | looked down. On the floor, almost 
at my feet, was a glass with a little water in it. 
Near by was a small brown medicine-bottle 
with beaded edges. The cork was out. A 
little cotton lay by it. 

1 picked up the bottle, and turned it over. 

It was labeled: “Poison.” And beneath 
this, “ Morphia, 4 gr.” 

“Héloise!”” | cried. 1 made her look at me. 
“Héloise, child! You don’t mean — you 
haven’t — How much did you take?” I*said. 
“Tell me — quickly!” 

“| don’t know,” she whispered. 
was full. 1 took them all.” 

“That is impossible,” I argued foolishly. 
“Two grains would have killed you. One 
grain, even.” 

“I took them all,” she repeated. “I wanted 
so to die. | thought for a while that | was 
dying. Then I became dreadfully ill. I have 
been so ill, Anthony!” 

All at once a note of relief had come into her 
voice — as if it meant something to her, after 
all, to have me there with her, and to be able 
to talk with me. 


“The bottle 
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| stood up. But she clung to one of my 
hands, and | had to bend a little. 1 was trying 
to think: What do they give for morphine 
poisoning? What are the antidotes? 
Stimulants, surely. 

| had some strychnine in my little medicine- 
chest. I gently withdrew my hand, and went 
into my room to look for it. 1 felt uncertain 
about this treatment, for | am no physician. 
But it might be that there was no time to lose. 
She was weak, and extremely nervous. The 
coldness of her hands led me to believe that 
at some moment after she took the drug her 
heart action must have all but stopped. 

Standing there in my disordered room — for 
my steamer-trunk stood open, my clothes still 
lay in rumpled heaps on the bed, the cluttered 
bureau drawers stood about on chairs and on 
the table — 1 made up my mind to give her 
the strychnine. | did not then realize that there 
were physicians to be had. | felt only our 
remoteness from the conveniences of civilized 
life, here in this little hotel in the Tartar City. 

It would doubtless have been better to ad- 
minister the stimulant by the hypodermic 
syringe. But I had none. So I refilled her 
glass with water, gave her two of my strychnine 
pills, and raised her head while she sipped the 
water. 

I do net recall now whether or not she re- 
sisted this treatment. I think she did, a little. 
But she was so completely exhausted, in body 
and spirit, by all she had gone through, that 
she really could do nothing but follow my 
instructions. 

Then | rang for a boy — from my own room. 
It was getting pretty late in the evening, but 
I made him fetch me a large pot of black coffee. 

| lifted her, and slipped the two pillows behind 
her that | had brought in from my own bed, and 
made her as nearly comfortable as | could. 
When the coffee came, | poured out three cups of 
it, one after another, and stood over her while 
she drank them. She protested every moment, 
but | paid no attention to her words — just held 
the cup to her lips until it was empty, and then 
refilled it twice. 

This done, | put the tray in my own room, and 
did what little | could to make her room more 
attractive to the eye. I moved the bureau 
from the hall door to its place against the side 
wall, the place it had occupied ever since she 
and | moved it for the last time away from 
the door that connected our rooms. I even 


straightened out the various articles on the 
bureau. 

And all this time | felt her great, weary eves 
following me about the room. She was dis- 
tinctly relieved, | thought, at the sharp way-in 


which | had taken command of her life. Poor 
child, she had tried hard enough to end that life! 

Since that hour my mind has dwelt on the 
horrors she must have lived through that day. 
(She did not finally take the morphia until some 
time after five in the afternoon.) She says 
nothing about the day, and of course | ask no 
questions. But she was there in her room 
through the noon hour and all the afternoon. 
And when i asked her if she slept at all on the 
preceding night — the night that | sat up, with- 
out even undressing — she said no. . . . But I 
think it is better for me not to dwell on this. 

| walked over to the window to let the night 
air in on her, and perhaps also to think. 

Suddenly | recalled that there was a tele- 
phone downstairs. How stupid of me not to 
have thought of it before! 

And Sir Robert had spoken of a physician at 
the British Legation. | should have remem- 
bered that! But, on second thought, | could 
not bear to think of calling in Sir Robert’s man. 

However, medical advice of some sort | must 
have. | knew nothing of the action of morphia 
on the system. She might be sinking at this 
moment. 

I stepped back to the bedside and stood over 
her. She did not look worse to me. It might 
have been only the temporary effect of the 
strychnine and coffee, but there certainly ap- 
peared to be a hint of color in her cheeks. 

“IT am going downstairs to telephone for a 
doctor,” I said, taking her hand. Her fingers 
twined weakly around mine, and clung a little. 
“Will you lie quietly here until | come back?” 

“| don’t want a doctor,” she breathed. “I’m 
much better.”’ 

I paid no attention to this. “And will you 
promise me never to—not to” —my voice 
was unsteady — “‘not to take any more of that 
stuff?” 

“I couldn’t,” she replied, in that madden- 
ingly unsatisfactory way of answering serious 
questions that women appear to have. “There 
isn’t any more.” 

| think | compressed my lips over this. But 
I went right downstairs. 

The manager was in his little den behind the 
hotel office. | beckoned him out, and asked 
about physicians. 

He looked disturbed, and his eyes sought my 
face. But | told him nothing. 

With his assistance — for the telephone serv- 
ice of Peking is not that of New York or Chicago 
— I called up an English medical mission that 
was not far from the hotel. The head physician 
had gone to bed. At first they refused to 
disturb him. But I insisted. 

It was half an hour before he arrived. | 
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drew a chair to Héloise’s bedside, talking with 
her and rubbing her head and her forearms 
while we waited. 

She gave every evidence of improvement. 
She was weak, of course; and so nervous that 
her body would twitch for no reason, and the 
slightest unexpected sound would give her a 
start. But the pupils of her eyes, that had 
been very small, were widening out to some- 
thing like their normal size. And behind the 
gaze that she kept turning to me, and the 
occasional faint suggestion about her mouth 
of a gentle but sad and enigmatic smile, | felt, 
even then, that she was doing some sober 
thinking. 

After a time she said: 

“| have clung to one thought to-day. My 
life has been all a blunder. But it has helped a 
little to know that you have your scales, An- 
thony — and that you wouldn’t have them 
except for me.” 

1 went limp at this. For it had made me feel 
sound and strong to be caring for her, and now 
her words plunged me back into the depths of 
that dreadful day. I dropped my chin on my 
hands. 

“Anthony!” said she. ‘What is it?” 

I could only shake my head. 

“But you have the scales, Anthony?” 

I shook my head again. 

She came up on her elbow — all weak and 
shaking. | felt her eyes searching my thoughts, 
and | could not meet them. 

“Anthony,” she was saying, with something 
of that musical “edge” in her voice — “‘An- 
thony, what have you done?” 

1 told her. I even moved my chair aside 
and let her gaze past me and through the open 
doorway into my room, where she could see 
bits of the broken cylinders scattered about the 
floor. 

Was I pleading the cause of my love for her 
in thus giving way to the unexpected impulse 
to have her see these broken cylinders with 
her own eyes? God pity me, | do not know! 
All | am sure of is that | suddenly wanted her 
to know all about those miserable, weak hours 
of mine. And a strange hope was fluttering to 
life in my heart. It was possible that we should 
again work together, she and I! 

This hope fluttered and grew. I felt my 
heart beat more quickly, and a touch of that odd 
dryness in the throat that comes to me when 
Héloise and I are close, when I touch her hand 
or her sleeve, and know at the same moment 
that she is thinking of me and that her feelings 
are’ in some mysterious way interwoven with 
mine. 

I recall that | moved forward on my chair. 


| moved still farther, and sat on the edge of the 
bed. I made a childish pretense of rearrang- 
ing the pillows behind her. I drew her lovely 
dark head against my breast. | bent over and 
kissed her fragrant hair. Then | kissed her 
cheek. 

I could not help it. 
going to do it. 

She let me kiss her. She was passive. 
Slowly this fact made itself felt in my mind 
and in my heart. She had let me kiss her, 
but she had been unable to respond. And | 
remembered what she had said, hours or 
years ago: 

“Something has died in me. I don’t be- 
lieve | can ever love a man again.” 

| lowered her head against the pillows. I 
looked into her cyes, hoping against hope that 
| might find a responsive light there. Then I 
sank back on my chair, and covered my face 
with my hands. 

She reached out and laid her hand on my arm. 
For a little time we sat that way. I could not 
look at her. I could not say anything. I was 
glad of the gentle touch of her hand. 

It was she who broke the silence. 

“Oh, Anthony,” she breathed, “if I only 
could!” 

Then we were still again. 

But this would not do. I was all egotism 
— I who had so wished to help her. 

Finally | looked up, and took her hand in 
mine and stroked it. I even smiled at her. 
At least, it seems to me that | smiled. 

It was one of those moments that come, in 
our times of greatest bewilderment, when for a 
space we see clearly. I suddenly felt that | 
could think again. 

“TI don’t know what is to become of us, 
Héloise,”” | said. “You have been close to 
the end of your life. I have been close to 
the end of mine. But | think that you will 
have to let me help you. For | know now 
that | shall not want to live unless | can help 
you. And I shall not leave you alone in Peking. 
I think you will have to bear with me, at least 
until | can know that you have got back into 
the current of your life and work.” 

She compressed her lips, and her eyes glis- 


I did not know I was 


tened. Then I felt her fingers tighten around 
mine. 
“Anthony,” she said, low and uncertain, 


“IT would do anything. I would love you if | 
could. I would go to you without love if | 
thought | could make you happy, or even 
help you. You gave me hope by helping me 
to work. Now, in spite of the dreadful facts 


’ of my life that | know so well to be true, you 


are stirring me to hope again. But, all the time, 
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1 know that the dreadful fects are there, that 
they will be there when this hope is faded.” 

“| think,” said I, “that we can triumph over 
those dreadful facts.” 

“Oh, Anthony,” she murmured, “if you 
only knew how dreadful they are! 1 wondered 
before whether | ought totell you. 1 lay awake 
here night after night, trying to think it out — 
whether | ought to tell you. And then even 
worse news came. It was too much for me. 
I gave up, Anthony. It seemed to me, only 
a few hours ago, that the kindest thing | could 
do—the kindest thing | could do to you, 
dear — would be to leave this world. I brought 
only trouble into it. I thought it would be 
best to leave it.” 

She paused. She looked past me, toward the 
window. Her brows were knit. She was very 
sober. And her reticence, that | had always 
felt, was gone. She continued: 

“And now I’ve made a failure even of that. 
And here | am again, disturbing your life, a 
burden —— ”’ 

I leaned forward and took her other hand, 
and looked at her. She faltered. She stopped. 
I held her two hands firmly. For a moment I 
considered telling her that | knew her story. 
Then | knew | couldn’t tell her now. To-mor- 
row, perhaps; but not now. This hour was hers 
and mine. Crocker had no place in it, and | 
would not so much as have his name spoken. 
Further than this, my mind, that had failed 
me so miserably of late, was working again; 
and a plan was forming there. 

“Héloise,”” | said, “you are not. going to 
die. You are going to live. For the present, 
you are going to let me help you start at re- 
building your life. You will do this because | 
love you, and because it is unthinkable that | 
should not help you. One way or the other,” 
— | repeated this phrase with a peculiar empha- 
sis that, | could see, puzzled her,— “one way or 
the other, | am going to help you. We shall 
work this out. You and I, one way or the 
other, we shall work it out.” 

“But, Anthony,” said she, “you must let me 
tell vou! Itis—I am not free. There is ‘A 

“You shall not tell me to-night;” | said to 
her. “You shall tell me nothing. I will not 
permit it. I will not listen. Free or bound, 
however dreadful the facts may seem — these 
things are nothing. Nothing!” My voice 
rose a little, | fear, at this point. “They can 
not possibly concern us now, you and me. For, 
one way or the other ——” 

“But you don’t understand— you don’t 
know!” 

“| know enough,” said 1. “I know all that 
need concern me and the woman | love more 





than my life, more than my work, more than 
everything else in the world and the sky.” 

She seemed almost to shudder at this. 

“Anthony — please!”” She was whispering 
these broken sentences. “This is all wrong! 
Please!” 

Her voice trailed off. 1 was still bending for- 
ward, eager with the great thoughts that were 
stirring within me. Her eyes seemed almost to 
cling to mine. She stirred a little, but did 
not turn away. Her hands were still in mine. 

It seemed to me that | ought to surrender her 
hands and sit back in my chair. 

Her eyes were glistening wet; the outlines of 
her mouth softened from the sadness that had 
been there. It almost seemed to me that she 
was drawing me forward with her hands. 

Certainly something — some quality of the 
spirit, perhaps — was drawing me closer and 
closer to her. I knew that my head was bend- 
ing closer. I thought of resisting, but | did 
not resist. 

My lips met hers. 

Her hands slipped out of mine, and slowly — 
oh, so slowly!—slid up on my shoulders. 
Then my arms were about her, and her arms 
were about me; and our hearts were beating 
together, very fast. 

“Listen!” she whispered, all breathless, turn- 
ing her head. 

Some one was knocking at my door. 

| stood up, irresolute. I was bewildered. 

“‘See who it is,”” was all she said. 

So I went through to my own room, closing 
the connecting door behind me, and opened 
the door into the passage. 

It was the physician from the English mission. 
He was a young man, who looked at me coolly 
and with some curiosity. 

1 told him what had happened. 

He weighed the morphine bottle in his hand, 
and pursed his lips over it. 

“She must have taken between ten and 
twenty grains of the stuff,” said he musingly. 

“That, of course, is incredible,” said I. 

He shook his head, and replied, in a casual 
tone for which | hated him: 

“Oh, no. An overdose will act that way with 
some people. The system simply refuses to 
assimilate it or even retain it.” 

I reported to him what | had done. He then 
went in and looked at Héloise, and asked a 
few questions. Occasionally his eyes flitted 
about the shabby room. Then he would dart 
little glances at her and at me. 

He was a depressing person, this young physi- 
cian. It was clear enough, the impression he 
got of us. Héloise felt it keenly. I saw that 
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ttle droop of sadness coming about her mouth. 
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Then he told me that | had done about every- 
thing he could have done, that she would be all 
right in a day or so, and that she had had a 
lucky escape. 

He left a little medicine, and went away. 
We both felt that he did not care to have 
us call him again; and we each knew that the 
other felt this, though we did not put it into 
words. 

Finally | said, after | had sat by her for a time 
in moody silence: 

“Itis very late, dear. | rather think you will 
sleep to-night, in spite of the coffee and all.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I think I shall. And you, 
Anthony,” — she caught my hand,— “I don’t 
like to see you look so tired.” 

“T shall sleep,”’ I replied. Then | kissed her 
forehead, and went into my own room, leaving 
the door ajar in order that | might hear if 
she called. 

We did sleep, both of us. At least, she 
says she did. And she looked rested this 
morning, when | took the breakfast tray from 
the waiter and carried it to her. She was up, 
and dressed. 

| have realized since that I did not succeed at 
all in my efforts to hide the serious mood that 
took possession of me from the moment | woke. 
She caught it. Every now and then she flashed 
an odd, puzzled glance at me. 

Finally, when she had finished and | had put 
the tray in my room, she broached the subject 
that was uppermost in both our minds. 

“Before we go any further, Anthony, | am 
going to tell you 4 

1 stopped her. 

“But, Anthony, you must let me speak. You 
are giving up everything for me, and you don’t 
even know ——” 

“T know all I wish to know now, dear.” 

“But this is very important. | can’t forgive 
myself, when | realize that you don’t know 
what I have done on Th 

I couldn’t stand this. I simply took her two 
shoulders in my hands and made her look 
squarely at me; and | spoke with a sudden 
uprush of feeling. 

“Dear, dear girl,” | said, “I am not inter- 
ested in what you have done. | am interested 
in what you are.” 

She caught my arm. “But, Anthony,” she 
broke out, “there is one thing that you must 
let me say. You must!” She _ hesitated, 
caught her breath, then plunged desperately 
along with it. She was not looking at me now. 
Her color was rising, and her voice low. 

“| have —a— husband,” she said. 








“Yes,” | interrupted her. “I am going 
to talk to him now.” 

| went straight into my room, and got my 
hat and stick. 

She followed me as far as the doorway. | 
saw her leaning there, all limp and white. 

“You knew!” she was murmuring, as if to 
herself. “You knew!” 

“| don’t believe | shall need my overcoat,” 
said |, glancing out at the sunlight on the roofs. 
God knows why | said just that at such a 
moment. | added: 

“Wait here, Héloise. It will be all right. 
But the time has come to stop drifting. We 
are going to stop drifting now, you and | — and 
he. Good-by, dear, for now.” 

I opened the door. 

“Oh — Anthony!” she breathed, staring at 
me with something that was almost fascination 
in her eyes, as if she were now seeing me for 
the first time. 

1 could not trust myself at all. | hurried out, 
closing the door behind me. | ran down the 
stairs. i 

It was the thought of the telephone that 
had come to me with such force on the preceding 
evening, at the same moment that my mind 
cleared regarding the possibility of renunciation. 
| knew now precisely what | must say to him, 
and | knew, too, that it was not necessary to 
keep up this terrible waiting for him. I could 
go to him and still feel that I was not leaving 
Héloise at the mercy of a chance visit from 
him while | was gone. 

It took a long time for them to get him to the 
telephone, over there at the Wagon-lits — 
fifteen or twenty minutes, | should say. 

Finally | heard his voice. It was natural 
enough. 

“How are you, Eckhart?” he said, in the 
easy, offhand way that men employ one with 
another. ‘‘How have you been?” 

| thanked God, under my breath, that he 
was in condition to talk. I simply could not 
have endured further delay. 

“T’ve been all right,” said I. “I want to see 
you, Crocker, in regard to a very important 
matter.” 

“Surely. Any time you say.” 

“Suppose | come right over there to the 
Wagon-lits.” 

“All right. I'll wait for you in my room. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Crocker.” 

Then | went out into the little Chinese street, 
and once again headed toward the big hotel 
in the Legation Quarter. 
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EALTH is our gospel now, from break- 
fast foods to offspring. Every third 
day another health prophet climbs over 

the horizon, dragging a new religion after him. 
But | have never met a second Heckel. 


| sat in my office, exactiy as | do now. The 
door was snatched open, and Mrs. Spencer 
Oelrichs Peck marched in. You have seen her 
portrait in the papers. Five feet two, and a 
haughty eye; and street clothes severe to the 
point of pain. 

“It is my belief that he is killing him!” she 
exclaimed. 

She stood, stiff as a soldier, in the center of the 
rhe corners of her mouth bit deep holes 
into her cheeks. The top of her chest moved 
violently up and down. She bristled to the top 
of the aigrette on her close-fitting hat. 

“Who?” | asked, jumping up. 

“Orlando J. Heckel.” 

This was the first time | had heard of this 
Heckel. 

“Heckel!” I said. 

“The health man,” said Mrs. Peck. 

“Oh!” I said. 1 caught it then. 

“He is exhausted now. He can’t sleep nights. 
He lies awake and moans, his legs ache so.” 

“Mr. Peck, you mean?’”’ | suggested. 

“Precisely what | mean,” she said. “Mr. 
Peck! Noone can tell me it’s suitable for a man 
of his age — this chase, this hunter’s exercise 

what do you call it? I have never heard of 
anything like it in my life.” 

“| don’t know that I know,” I said. 

“I know this,” said Mrs. Peck. “He is 
running him to his death. That’s what he’s 
doing.” 

“Where did he get hold of him?” I asked. 

“Where! In one of those health-food resorts. 
You know. Those places on Lexington Avenue 
where they serve peanut roasts and bean cutlets. 
Elevating, isn’t it? Heaven knows,” she con- 
tinued, “‘where Spencer will go after health.” 

That was true. Spencer Peck, since he had 
retired from business at fifty-five with a weak 
digestion, has been a desperate adventurer over 
three continents in search of health. Day after 


room. 


day he wages the dogged warfare of the aged 
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millionaire against the clock on the wall, gallop- 
ing always toward eternity. He was perfectly 
sound, good for years, if he could be prevented 
from committing suicide with these health 
cures. 

“Have you talked to him?”’ 

“Hours — days. What good does that do? 
Now, I’ve come here for this purpose,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Peck. ‘I want you to see this per- 
formance. That’s the first thing. Then we 
can judge. I shall be here to get you at six 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Yes, that is the 
hour when it occurs. Will you be ready? Very 
well, then! 

“Here is the book,” she continued, and 
crowded into my hands a pamphlet. ‘‘Here — 
take it, read it, and tell me what it’s about! 
| can’t make head nor tail out of it. It’s bal- 
derdash, | believe; that’s my opinion.” 

She moved abruptly toward the door. “I 
would have given a hundred thousand dollars 
rather than have this happen,”’ she said. 

She went out. The door banged after her. 
She is always that way. She runs over you like 
a railroad train. Everybody knows that, of 
course. Why shouldn’t she? For thirty years 
she has had power of social life or death in that 
special inner circle in New York. 

I stood there with Orlando J. Heckel’s health 
volume in my hand, glanced at its title, and sat 
down at once and acquainted myself with its 
contents. You have probably never seen this 
work. It has been withdrawn from circulation 
now, | understand. A pamphlet — not much 
more — published in one of those pamphlet 
shops in one of the hallucination centers on the 
East Side. A remarkable book, the product of 
a remarkable and violent personality,— | saw 
that then,— jerking itself along by a progressive 
explosion of question-marks; a continuous as- 
sault and baitery on the reader’s intelligence. 
I studied, too, the portrait of the author, taken 
in the costume of his Dance to Apollo. 

At six o’clock the next morning Mrs. Peck was 
at the door, sitting stiffly in one corner of her 


limousine. It was a damp blue October morn- 
ing. The sun was barely up. 

“The reservoir, Central Park,’ ordered 
Mrs. Peck. 
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It was a somewhat depressing time and 
situation. 

“How was he — Mr. Peck, last night?” | 
asked. 

“ Another bad night,” said Mrs. Peck shortly. 
“Have you read it?” she proceeded. 

me {Tg 

“Very well. What is it about?” 

“This book —”’ | began. 

“What is the title of it, again?” asked Mrs. 
Pec k. 

“*Classic Health,’” I said. 

“Oh, ves,”” said Mrs. Peck. ‘“‘Go on.” 

“This book,” | said, “is divided into four 
chapters. The first is entitled ‘Establishing a 
Norm.’ In this the writer states that it is his 
first purpose to discover a norm.” 

“A norm?” repeated Mrs. Peck. 

“Of exercise,” | explained. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Peck politely. “Go on.” 

“The second chapter, entitled ‘Up from 
Anemia,’ purports to give the author’s personal 
experience in discovering a natural system of 
exercises. It saved his life.” 

Mrs. Peck snorted. 

“The other two chapters carry out his dis- 
coveries — the first for men, the second for 
women. The first of these, | take it, is what 
interests us — ‘For Man, the Chase.’” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Peck. “‘That’s what | 
want tohear about. This hunter’s chase. Go on.” 

“If you will switch on the light,” I said, “I 
will read you his own summary. 

“How will we know a norm of physical activity? 
{1 read.} What can we safely predicate in advance? 

“We can say this absolutely, can we not? The 
norm must be in accord with nature. It will therefore 
have spontaneity, joy. It must be biologically and 
historically correct. For it will be nothing more than 
the body’s accustomed expression built up for thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of years. Very well. 
This being our standard, what do we find? Let us 
take the male. 

“What is the normal activity of the male — the 
food-producing sex? He has many now. Let us con- 
sider them in turn. 

“The desk? No. Inconsiderable. 

“The machine? No! We have sat at the ma- 
chine, now, how many years? A hundred? No. 
Fifty? No. 

“The plow? ‘Ah,’ | hear you say, ‘now we ap- 
proach the center.’ But wait! Have we plowed ten 
thousand years? No. A thousand years? A few, 
feebly. Five hundred years? Some of us. But 
what is ten thousand years? 

“What, then? What pursuit remains for our con- 
sideration? Is there any? Yes, the oldest and most 
universal — the Chase. 

“Has man followed the chase ten thousand years? 
Yes. Fifty thousand years? Yes. A hundred 
thousand years? - Yes. So Darwin teaches. So all 
authorities agree. 

“What, then, is the norm of physical exercise for the 
male? Answer for yourself. Use your own reason. 
I will not.” 


“The chase!” exclaimed Mrs. Peck. “Hunt- 
ing — running.” 

“You have it,” I said. “The primeval male 
was a hunter. For the female,” | said, “the 
program is slightly different. He believes her 
norm of exercise to be the dance.” 

“In the first place, sir,” said Mrs. Peck, 
taking a slightly different angle, “| consider it 
indecent.” 

“What?” | asked. 

“This going about with no clothing, or worse 
than none.” 

“It is quite often so with these return-to- 
nature theories,” | said. 

“You can’t tell me it is healthy, either,” went 
on Mrs. Peck, “a day like this.” 

We had now entered Central Park. It wasa 
cheerless morning. The mist hung in the corner 
of the woods like the smoke of gunpowder. 

“An idiot!” ejaculated Mrs. Peck suddenly, 
the blood rising to her face. “I shall soon put 
him in his place. 

“We shall see this performance soon,” she 
added. 

We drew up on the roadside below the reser- 
voir. We waited several sinister minutes, looking 
forward over the two statues on the front seat. 

“There they come,” said Mrs. Peck suddenly. 
“Look at them! How do you like it?” 

| looked up — and saw, for the first time, 
Orlando J. Heckel and Mr. Spencer Oelrichs Peck 
engaged in the chase. It was a striking sight. 
The two figures lurched along the dull blue 
sky-line above us, the health prophet evidently 
in the lead — a huge red-headed man, with a 
chest like a bass drum, who wore his hair in the 
demi-mane so generally admired by health 
reformers. His great physique crowded every 
fiber of his cotton running-suit. Several paces 
behind him, his disciple, Spencer Oelrichs Peck, 
—the mere pod of a man,—labored with the 
dreary, indomitable obstinacy of the hopeless 
hypochondriac in pursuit of health. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Peck to me, with savage 
dryness. “What did I tell you? He is totter- 
ing — tottering with fatigue.” 

So he was. It was pitiable: | never saw a 
man so thin. How many hundred miles, | won- 
dered, had that huge animal dragged that poor 
hypochondriac around that reservoir already? 

“| shall speak to him,” said Mrs. Peck. 

“Here, here — come here!” she cried. “I 
want to see that man. No, not you, Spencer. 
That man! Here, blow that horn!” she said to 
the chauffeur. 

She had her way, of course. They descended, 
Mr. Heckel thumping on ahead, like Thor com- 
ing down the Scandinavian hills — health radi- 
ating from his exposed surfaces, a pink aura in 
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the blue morning. Mr. Peck, shrunk into the 
background, introduced him. 

“Madam, good morning,” said Mr. Heckel, 
advancing a highly muscular leg, and bowing 
to Mrs. Peck with all the grace of a dancing- 
master. 

“Good morning! good morning! good morn- 
ing!” said Mr. Heckel to me — and squeezed 
my fingers to strings. “What a morning!” 

It was chilly and damp. I was not mis- 
taken. You could see the drops of moisture 
upon the hair on his forearms. Peck, poor 
devil, was blue already. His cotton running- 
suit hung on him like an idle flag, furnishing not 
the slightest cover from the cold, and baring at 
the extremities an unnatural and alarming 
emaciation. His weak mouth trembled, his 
pale blue eyes swam with moisture. That sort 
of thing could not continue, it was clear on its 
face. Two months of this health man, and 
Spencer Peck would flare up and go out like 
an exhausted candle. 

Something of the sort struck Mrs. Peck, no 
doubt. There was no hesitancy. She made 
no offer to return the health man’s elaborate 
greeting. 

“Do you know what you are doing?”’ she 
said, and fixed a baleful glance upon his face. 

“Exactly, madam,” said Mr. Heckel broadly. 
“1 am drinking in health and joy from this 
magnificent morning.” 

“You are killing my husband.” 

“What!” shouted Mr. Heckel. 

“You heard me. | said you were killing 
my husband.” 

Mr. Heckel advanced. ‘You say this!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘How do you know?’”’ 

“You are going to stop it, and you will stop 
it now,”’ said Mrs. Peck. 

“How do you know? Answer me,” per- 
sisted Mr. Heckel. “How? Who are your 
Are you a student of heaith?” 

Each one pursued unswervingly the line of 
his own thought. 

“| want —” began Mrs. Peck. 

Her voice was quenched at its source. 

“Stop! Are you a student of health? 
Come, let us be reasonable,” shouted Orlando 
J. Heckel. “Tell me—I want to know. 
Have you health? Have you borne healthy 
offspring? Have you knowledge of nature’s 
law? Who are you? By what right do you 
speak on these things?”’ 

“Who am 1?” exclaimed Mrs. Peck, speech 
failing her. 

“Who?” repeated Mr. Heckel, squarely 
planted before her. “Answer. No; | will tell 
you. You are an elderly woman in torpid 
health. I will tell you the truth —for your 





own good. You hear too little truth; I see 
that. 

“Madam,” went on Mr. Heckel, “let us look 
at you frankly as you are. What are you? 
You are a poor victim of our so-called civiliza- 
tion. You lack oxygen. You sleep badly. 
Your stomach is replete. Why not? You 
are full of waste products. Madam,” said Mr. 
Heckel, shaking his finger in her face, “you are 
a tomb. A tomb of waste products. Your 
skin is clogged, your eyes are dull. Can you 
look upon God’s morning through such panes 
as those, and rejoice? Can you? Answer me. 
Can your” 

“My eves,” said Mrs. Peck, answering the 
last, “have lasted me for half a century. They 
still serve me to recognize a nincompoop.” 

“My dear, my dear!” said Mr. Peck, for the 
first time entering the conversation. 

“Will you come home with me, Spencer, and 
leave this madman?” asked Mrs. Peck, disre- 
garding Mr. Heckel. 

“| must have my toning up, my dear,” said 
Mr. Peck doggedly . 

There was a slight pause. | looked ahead; 
and, as | did so, my eyes fell upon the footman 
on the left side of the front seat. | had never 
seen such an expression of sadness in human 
eyes. 

Mr. Heckel stood facing Mrs. Peck, his great 
arms folded, the muscles in his square jaws 
at work. 

“Madam,” he said, in a fine, lofty spirit, 
“your temper is nothing to me. You are an 
intelligent woman. Very well. Consider what 
| say. | am curing your husband, as you see. 
Sooner or later you will come to me, and | shall 
cure you of these nervous attacks —of your 
sick, enfeebled, and unbalanced nerves.” 

He stopped and looked earnestly at Mrs. 
Peck. 

“Incredible,” said Mrs. Peck, with the reas- 
sured inflection of a person who has recovered 
gift of speech, and is pleased to know it. “In- 
credible!” 

She turned sharply upon Mr. Peck. 

“Spencer,” she said, thrusting each word 
carefully in to the hilt, “you should see your- 
self in that costume. You look exactly like a 
sick fish.” 

{ had known that Mrs. Peck was a plain- 
spoken woman,— none more so,— and prided 
herself upon the fact. But | had never heard 
her under a real stimulus before. Mr. Peck did 
hold his mouth slighitly ajar when he breathed. 

“And you, sir,” she went on, turning suddenly 
upon Orlando Heckel — “in that infant's 
underwear you look like a bag full of door- 
knobs.” 
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There was something to be said for her figure 
of speech. The muscular development of 
Mr. Heckel was almost jagged in places. 

“Disgusting, disgusting,”’ soliloquized Mrs. 
Peck. ‘“‘There should be a law against such 
indecency. | wonder you are allowed at large 
in this public park. Drive on, drive on,” she 
called to the chauffeur. 

“Remember,” said Mr. Heckel, looking fix- 
edly in her eyes, “you will come to me. | will 
cure you of these nervous attacks.” 

He stood looking at her until we started; then 
turned and clambered up the side of the reser- 
voir, his pupil following. 

Mrs. Peck had the appearance of a person 
slowly strangling. 

*“* Me,” 
guage to me.” 

For a time she gave herself up to it. Her 
passion swept over her in successive waves. 
But her well-known self-control soon reseated 
itself. It is not for nothing that Mrs. Spencer 
Oelrichs Peck has and holds her position in 
New York. Before we were half way down 
the park, her mind resumed its focus on the 
main point. 

“Was | right? Is he killing him? Is he ex- 
ercising him to death?” asked ‘Mrs. Peck. 

“You are right,” | said. 

“That great, lurching oaf!’’ said Mrs. Peck. 
“| believe it is a pleasure to him — this chase. 
He could drag Spencer to death, and never 
know it.” 

“It is much the same process,” | said, “as 
tving a horse to the end of a railroad train. 
Your husband’s arteries = 

“His arteries!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Peck. 

“His arteries are not so young.” 

“Will they burst?”’ asked Mrs. Peck, without 
evasion 

“The strain is considerable,” | replied. 

“The fool,” said Mrs. Peck. ‘The fool!”’ 

She was one of those women in whom a 
strong affection takes violent and dictatorial 
form. “He is crazy, that’s all; he is crazy 
on this health business.”’ 

“Not half so crazy as the other man,”’ | said. 

Mrs. Peck made no answer. 

“Now, then,” she said briskly, “you say he is 
in a critical condition.” 

“The situation,” | replied, “is bad.” 

“That is what I wanted to be sure of,’’ said 
Mrs. Peck. “Now, what are we going to do?”’ 

“Would it be of any use for me to warn 
Mr. Peck?” | inquired. 


she said “me! You heard his lan- 


“Not the slightest,’”’ said Mrs. Peck, and 
continued looking out of the window. 
“This health man,” she said at last — “we 


have got to get at him.” 


“A desperate crank,” I said. “One fixed 
idea in his brain—ten years hatching in 
starvation. And now he’s got hold of his first 
disciple, your husband — a wealthy man.’ 

“We must divert his mind,” said Mrs. Peck. 

We now were at my house. 

“| shall come in,” said Mrs. Peck. 

“There is something more in that book,” she 
said, seating herself in my office. 

“Te 

“About 
“Go on.” 

| read her extracts from that last chapter, 
“Woman — the Joyous Art.” 

She listened attentively. 

“Read that again,” said Mrs. Peck. 


the said Mrs. Peck. 


women,” 


“We have established [| read] the norm of play 
activity for the male — the Chase. But what of the 
female? What is her norm? The Dance, is it not? 
Why dol say this? Howdol know? Let us plunge 
at once to the center. Let biology speak. 

“Who dances upon our sidewalks? The female 
child. Who dances everywhere, spontaneously, in- 
stinctively, from the jungle to the city? The female, 
weaving her charms into attractive motion. Dancing 
is a commonplace of biology. The elk, the partridge, 
the turkey cock — in all we see the dance-call to the 
opposing sex. Exactly so in the genus Homo. But 
here the dance-call issues from the temaie. 

“So much for biology — as all scientists now rec- 
ognize. Now let history speak. What of Greece? 
What of Rome? What of Babylonia? To what did 
the primeval female turn for self-expression every- 
where? From all antiquity, what is woman's historic 
birthright of joy? | do not tell you. | ask you 
You know. It is the Dance the joyous art of the 
Dance. 

“Let every woman ask herself, ‘Have | the play 
instinct? If so, what? Have | the dance instinct?’ 
There is one answer. One only. Listen. It is 
nature speaking.” 


“Let me have that book,” said Mrs. Peck, as 
I finished. ‘“‘Thank you. Good morning.” 

She paused at the door. 

“| see myself sitting around,”’ she remarked, 
‘and watching my husband being dragged to 
death by this health man!’’ And went out. 

It was about a week after that when I received 
my invitation to the lecture at the Peck resi- 


dence. It was quite an affair for so short a 
notice. The large Blue Room was full. Every 
one asked, naturally, was there. Mostly 


women, with a handful of that third sex, the 
afternoon men. In one corner of the room sat 
the indomitable Peck. It seemed to me that 
he looked somewhat better than he had — less 
jaded. But he also seemed somewhat subdued 
— dazed. | was, myself. But Mrs. Peck pre- 
sented a perfectly hard surface. 

To the women of the audience Orlando J. 
Heckel was a surprise, also. He was dressed 
in a square, close-buttoned reefer coat; wore 
a flaring tie —a blue tie, as red-headed men 
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always do, when nature asserts itself, with 
large white polka-dots. He held his enormous 
chest well forward; moved his papers on 
the table with great vigor. If there was sur- 
prise in the room, he did not share it. 

“This is Dr. Heckel,” said Mrs. Peck, intro- 
ducing him. “As you know, he is one of our 
greatest living experts on the Dance. You 
know everything this vear is the Dance. A 


new art the newest. Dr. Heckel will tell you 
about it. He calls his lecture ‘The Joyous 
Art.’ Dr. Heckel.” 


She was a woman of abrupt words, in all 
situations. 

Mr. Peck, by whom I had seated myself, 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
“The first time she ever introduced any one, to 
my knowledge,”” he whispered to me. 

That was the year, you remember, when the 
town was overrun with that rush of the bare- 
footed dancers. Mr. Heckel was explained. 
Nothing could be entirely unexpected from that 
quarter. There was the padded patter of kid 
gloves, the rustling silence, the strange, unnat- 
ural hush of many women. Mr. Heckel un- 
closed his wide, flexible mouth, and gazed at his 
audience with an air of tremendous sincerity. 
He seemed almost angry. 

“When | look at you women, what do I see?”’ 
he suddenly exclaimed. “Health — joy, nor- 
mal living? Do I see these?” 

He paused. A sense of shock swept the deli- 
cate gathering. 

“Do | see these in society women? Do 1?” 
demanded Mr. Heckel again. “Quite the con- 
trary. Why not? Let us go to fundamentals. 
What is woman? What is your business in the 
world? You are the child-bearers — are you 
not? Very well!” 

Silent panic swept the audience, held under 
the stern speech of Mr. Heckel and the sterner 
eye of Mrs. Spencer Oelrichs Peck, and a 
pleasurable sense of masculine presumption. 
Outrageous! This must be the newest thing. 

“Take nothing from me. Ask _ yourself: 
What is my meaning to the race? You know 
well. Through you the race projects itself to 
futurity. Our bodies are our temples — the 
temples of our race. Now, | ask you,” shouted 
Mr. Heckel, “what have you done with your 
temples?” 

His ferocity still held them. They seemed 
dazed. 

“What is your health? — your health? 
Health!” said Mr. Heckel. “Ah, now we ap- 
proach the center.” 

From this, of course, it was a short step 
through Greece and Rome to the Joyous Art of 
the Dance. Mr. Heckel advocated it widely — 


for all classes of society. He showed the at- 
tractiveness, the novelty, of the movements 
which he had developed, following closely the 
lines of the classic dance — and especially of his 
Dance to Apollo. His statements were all illus- 
trated by poses by a young member of the inner 
set, Alexandra Twomble —a large and very 
handsome girl. It was said that, in her meas- 
urements at college, she had approached the 
proportions of the perfect woman. Since then 
she had several times posed in public. A silent 
girl — she was sometimes known in her set as 
the Marble Form. 

Toward the end the lecturer became more 
persuasive. The attractiveness of his model, 
and her illustrations of what was possible with 
his ideas of the classic dance, won general 
sympathy. If one woman could pose with such 
effect, why not others? And with this came a 
sense of kinder, sweeter, and more tolerant 
appeal from the lecturer. 

He outlined his hopes — his great ambition. 
Millions indulged in the Dance in New York 
alone — smirching it, degrading it. It must be 
purged, lifted again to its old estate. The dance 
instinct must be satisfied. How, but with the 
normal dance? 

It was woman’s moment in the world. She 
was taking hold on life as never before. ‘You 
ask what she can do? What more natural, 
what more fitting, what more womanly, than 
woman's elevation of her peculiar art, the 
Dance?” 

It was health, science, art — the earliest art, 
the latest — absolutely the latest of woman’s 
arts. 

Many eyes rested upon the convincing argu- 
ment in classic draperies by his side. The ora- 
tor bore along his audience. Mr. Heckel had 
the gift of tongues with women. 

Mr. Heckel sat down suddenly, bathed in 
perspiration. And, almost as suddenly, Mrs. 
Spencer Oelrichs Peck was on her feet. 

“You have heard Dr. Heckel. All | want to 
add is this: We all know what dancing has be- 
come in our cities — here in New York. Most 
dangerous. Dr. Heckel believes all this could be 
changed — offset by the establishment of his 
normal dancing everywhere. He is anxious 
to see the experiment tried. And so am I.” 

There was decided interest at this. “The 
first time,”” whispered Mr. Peck to me, “that 
Mrs. Peck has ever interested herself in social 
uplift.” 

She sat down. 
her, got up. 

“This thought has come to me while listening 
to Dr. Heckel,” she said. ““Why would it not 
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pageant, a classic dance among ourselves, for 
raising funds toward this movement?”’ 

‘| had thought of that,” said Mrs. Peck. 
“And I| wish to say now that, if there are any 
ladies who desire to do this, my ball-room is at 
their disposal.” 

Doubt was over. A rustle of excitement 
spread across the room. Here was an event. 
Not for three years, since the celebrated Shep- 
herdess Ball, had the Spencer Peck ball-room 
been open to soc iety. 

“| suggest,”’ said another woman, “that we 
take advantage of this generous offer at once.” 

| have never seen a ward caucus move on 
so accurate a schedule. When I escaped, the 
women were all going forward to encircle Dr. 
Heckel. Beside him, motionless and statu- 
esque, stood the Marble Form in her white 
drapery. The women were standing on one leg 
that year, you may remember, with the hip 
slightly out, and the other leg trailed as an 
accessory drapery. A perfect woman, perfectly 
posed. it was wonderful. Why not others? 

Mr. Peck, still bearing an expression of doubt, 
stood watching them from his cornez as | left. 

It was only the next morning that Mr. Peck 
arrived in my office. 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Peck, “1 come to ask you, 
as a dispassionate man, what is your opinion of 
Dr. Heckel?” 

“In what way?” | asked. 

“In the first place,” asked Mr. Peck, “‘is he 
a doctor?” 

“| can’t find that he is,” I said. 

“He is not,” repeated Mr. Peck ruminantly. 

“No. He may be a Ph.D., perhaps.” 

“I can’t fathom him,” said Mr. Peck. “A 
most remarkable man in many ways. A tre- 
mendous man. You know how seldom Mrs. 
Peck takes any one up—any one. And you 
have witnessed his influence upon her now. You 
saw, too, their first-meeting, a week ago. An 
extraordinary man. I can’t understand him.” 

“You see him,” I remarked, “continually.” 

“No,” said Mr. Peck, “not now. He has 
dropped me entirely since this new matter — 
since Mrs. Peck took himup. Yes; he now tells 
me that he must focus his spirit temporarily on 
his larger work. That is his expression.” 

“1 see.” 

“‘And he always expressed particular interest 
in my case,” said Mr. Peck in a grieved voice. 

“You are very fortunate,” | said. 

“Fortunate?” repeated Mr. Peck. 

“| should have hated to see you stricken with 
apoplexy,” | explained. 

“You don’t think his system of exercises 
advisable, then?” asked Mr. Peck. “They 
seemed to me most rational and convincing.” 


“Not with aging arteries,” | replied. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Peck. 

“They rupture so much more easily as we 
grow older,” | said. 

“IT see,” said Mr. Peck, lapping his lips. 
“As a matter of fact,” he added, “you may 
be interested to know that I have not been very 
regular in my running these last few davs.”’ 

When he was gone, | felt that Spencer was 
saved. The energies of Mr. Heckel had been 
focused successfully on the larger work. 

Very soon there were little indications of this. 
The men began to give them. In the next few 
days | had two or three men ask me casually, 
“Who is this Orlando J. Heckel the women 
have got hold of?” 

lhe note deepened a little, as days went on. 
The time was exactly appropriate to Dr. 
Heckel’s appearance. A dancing craze was 
sweeping through the town — one of those 
periodical amusement epidemics that run 
through New York. And the _ barefooted 
dancers trod every stage. If some women 
could dance barefooted on the stage, why not 
others? 

rhe unrest among the men grew noticeably. 
“For God’s sake,” | overheard one man | knew 
saying to an acquaintance, “have the women 
gone mad? Who is this fellow, this Heckel?” 

‘| don’t know, but he certainly has intro- 
duced some new ideas.” 

“New ideas? He has got my wife dancing 
around the house in one of those kind of loose, 
allegorical gowns, with her hair down, half her 
waking hours. For her health, it seems, and 
practising for a public dance. Where did the 
man come from, anyhow? Where did Becky 
Peck get hold of him?” 

“You've got me!”’ 

There wasn’t any light on the subject. All 
that the members of that inner circle knew was 
that all of a sudden Mrs. Spencer Oelrichs Peck 
waved her arms, this figure rose up out of the 
dark, and half its female population jumped into 
motion, like a medieval village struck with 
dancing madness. 

The Sunday newspapers took it up, of course, 
and splashed it over full pages — with a picture 
of Dr. Heckel. Dr. Heckel now, always. New 
York had brought forth another of its great 
social experts. Dr. Heckel proposed the folk 
dance, the classic dance, the dance of nature, for 
the schools, the work-shops — all the children 
of all the people. Regiments, armies of youth 
dancing cross-legged dances in the public parks, 
were about to be seen, with Dr. Heckel leading. 
Dr. Heckel, that acknowledged expert in the 
dance, introduced and backed by society — by 
Mrs. Spencer Oelrichs Peck, in whose celebrated 
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ball-room the fabulous spectacle of the Dance 
to Apollo was to be given. 

Mrs. Peck herself called on me at about this 
time. 

“How is Spencer?” she asked briskly. 

“ Better and better,” I said. ‘I congratulate 
you on your cure — on your diversion of your 
health man’s mind.” 

“Temporary,” said Mrs. Peck, “that’s all; 
temporary. The dance will be over, a week 
from now.” 

“Yes,” | said. ‘But this other thing — this 
public dance movement?”’ 

“Newspapers — just newspaper stuff,” said 
Mrs. Peck. ‘You know how long that lasts. 

“You know what would happen if he got 
started after Spencer again, don’t you?” said 
Mrs. Peck. “He would have him back in a 
week. » All the trouble with Spencer now is that 
the man has dropped his case. He sits with one 
eye on him all the time. The minute he called 
to him, he’d go back, like a little dog. No,” 
said Mrs. Peck —‘“‘oh, no; I shall never rest 
easy until | get this man settled and off my 
mind. I’m far from done. 

“What a time — what a time I have had with 
that man!” she went on, dropping wearily into 
achair. “Such vitality. Heavens! I’m worn 
out. And let me tell you something,”’ she said 
after a little, getting up to leave. ‘That man 
is no fool.” 

The day of the Dance to Apollo approached, 
and with it a growing note of personal feeling. 
One of the younger men | knew opened up on 
me, one evening, on the subject. 

“Say, this thing is wrong — don’t you know 
it? This Joyous Art man thing. I am not 
talking about this crazy dance business. What 
| mean’s the women. He has got half the 
young ones we know following him around, and 
a good share of the older ones. He certainly is 
a handy one with the women. You can’t talk 
to them; you can’t do anything with them. 
He just runs away with them —the husky 
brute. He just grabs them, and drags them off 
by the hair. They’ve heard the call of the wild, 
that’s all. And when the women hear that, 
there is no stopping them. 

“You take that perfect woman party — that 
Twomble girl he is going to dance with. There 
is a sad case. Grand — noble — as a piece of 
feminine architecture — wondrous — beyond 
the dreams of avarice. But no head piece. 
Say, it is a 
Some one ought to tell her mother.” 
Even Mr. Peck 


Nothing above the shoulders. 
scandai. 
The thing was in the air. 
sensed it. 
“| sometimes wonder,” he remarked to me, 
‘is it wise to place a man of whom, after all, we 


know so little, in such constant companionship 
with our young women? Those dancing cos- 
tumes, you know. Our best young people. 
Alexandra Twomble — that fine young woman 
with whom he dances — ore of our oldest and 
wealthiest families. My wife sees nothing 
wrong; but | am in doubt.” 

Mrs. Spencer Peck would go far, as any one 
knows. Tosave her husband she had sacrificed 
a community. She had turned this health 
prophet loose upon the city, and heaven alone 
knew whom he would devour next. If matri- 
mony was his object, as Mr. Peck now feared, 
she would raise no hand to prevent it. A hard 
woman. 

The night of the Dance to Apollo came. The 
Spencer Peck ball-room had again opened for 
the spectacle. New York’s fairest daughters 
were displayed in more than Oriental sumptu- 
ousness, in something less than Oriental garb. 
Highly classic and simplified. 

The men, as usual in such affairs, flinched 
much more than the women. 

“It does seem,” | heard one man say to his 
wife, “as if they could wear a few more 
clothes.” 

She hushed him. But there were certainly 
others who agreed with his view. 

| changed my seat after the first tableau, and 
found myself next to my old patient, Mrs. 
Twomble, a very wealthy widow, mother of the 
star of the evening. Very soon the Marble 
Form appeared in her dance with Orlando J. 
Heckel, springing lightly on the stage in a some- 
what pre-pastoral costume. They were a mag- 
nificent couple —a little large, perhaps, but 
highly impressive. Simplicity was extremely 
becoming to such proportions as these. 

The girl’s mother kept up a running mono- 
logue in my ear~—a large, soft woman who 
favored purple in her dressing: 

“Aren’t they splendid, doctor? Isn’t he a 
grandly proportioned man? Don’t you think 
she’s wonderful? She has danced everywhere, 
but never with a teacher like this, she says. 
She thinks he’s wonderful. 

“The dance does seem a little strange to us 
older people, doctor, at first.” (Orlando J. 
Heckel was throwing his partner around in a 
somewhat alarming movement.) “I begged her 
to let me have some different dresses made 
something really handsome, and a little less — 
you know — just a little. But she said every- 
thing is that way now — so simple — everything 
straight and simple. I think | can see, now,” 
she added, with a sigh. 

The Dance to Apollo was done at last. 

“You must let me take you home,” said Mrs. 
Twomble. | waited. 
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The audience filed out — all converts to the 
new simplicity and Dr. Heckel, especially the 
women. Most flattering to the mother of the 
perfect woman. 

“| never saw Alexandra so animated in my 
life,” said several. “She was splendid.” 

“Nor so excited,”” | added to myself. 

We stood there, waiting for the girl. The 
ball-room gradually emptied; but she did not 
appear. Finally an attendant of the stage 
came out — a servant — with a note. 

“What is this?”” asked Mrs. Twomble. | 
read: 

Your daughter, my mate. Brief ceremony. Re- 


turn home and await. 
Oranno J. HEcKEL. 


“What is it?”’ asked Mrs. Twomble, dazed. 

“Nothing now,” | said. “Your daughter 
will come later, that’s all. Let me take you 
home.” 

| got her into the carriage before she under- 
stood. But there she had to know. With the 
greatest difficulty, | kept her from hysterics. 

“That health man — my Alexandra — mar- 
ried — eloped? Oh, no, doctor!” she said. 
““My child —a public character! Oh, doctor, 
doctor, | shall perish!” 

Her eyes focused finally, with feminine pre- 
cision, on another figure. 

“It was Rebecca Peck who did this!” she 
cried, suddenly starting. “She brought him 
here. She invited her to illustrate his lecture. 
She had them there together constantly. Oh, 
why did she do it? Haven’t | been a good 
friend of hers? Haven't I always backed her 
in every way? Oh, how could she? She has 
sacrificed my child!” 

She never knew the reason, naturally. I am 
telling it for the first time. But she sensed it. 

We waited for a_ hysterical hour at the 
Twomble mansion. Sobs gradually softened 


into anxiety over the next development. The 
big, high-ceiled room was silent. 

Suddenly the bell rang. The stamp of ner- 
vous feet. The sound of the voice of Orlando 
J. Heckel with his bride. Which way? This 
way! Come! 

Orlando Heckel burst through the doorway, 
his mate after him. 

“Oh, my Alexandra, my child!” said Mrs. 
Twomble, falling into the strong arms of the 
perfect woman. 

The first flush of weeping subsided. 

“You have spoiled my life,” said Mrs. 
Twomble, with somewhat lessening conviction. 
“Spoiled it!” 

Dr. Heckel, in his square, buttoned coat, 
was regarding her dangerously from the 
doorway. 

“Spoiled your life!” shouted Orlando J. 
Heckel suddenly. “How? On what ground?” 

“Oh, this is fearful; it is fearful!’ sobbed 
Mrs. Twomble. 

“What is fearful?’’ said Mr. Heckel. ‘“An- 
swer me. What is fearful? Tell me! Stop 
this at once and answer me. What is fearful?” 

Under the menace of that voice the tears of 
Mrs. Electra Twomble stopped at once. 

“Come, we will go,” said Orlando J. Heckel 
to his bride. 

She looked a moment in his eyes, hesitated, 
unloosed her mother’s weeping face from her 
shoulder. Mrs. Twomble stood bereft of all 
support. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she wept. “She must not 

she can not go.” 

Mr. Heckel stood regarding her unmoved, 
with folded arms. 

“You, too, you must stay—with her! | 
want you both,” said Mrs. Twomble hysteri- 
cally. 

“Mother!” said Orlando J. Heckel, opening 
his arms. 
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MR. MCCLURE, from a tintype taken at about the time of 
bis graduation from Knox College, when he was twenty-five 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY 


S. S. McCLURE 


[" THE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD IN IRELAND, THE 
TO AMERICA, WHEN HE WAS NINE 


BROTHERS; OF THE FAMILY'S STRUGGLE 
AND OF HIS OWN EFFORTS TO GET 
WENT 


TO KNOX COLLEGE, IN ILLINOIS, 


HE HAD NO MONEY, BUT HE 


WAY THROUGH THE SEVEN YEARS OF 


GOT through the winter of my freshman year 
at Knox College without serious privations. 
One reason for this was that I paid more 
attention to my way of living than I had the 
winter before. | was not much distracted, and 
became more systematic in my way of provid- 
ing for myself. | did not earn much more 
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DEATH OF 
YEARS OLD, 
FOR A LIVELIHOOD IN THE 
AN EDUCATION 
AND ENTERED THE 
BELIEVED THAT HE 


FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY MR. MCCLURE TOLD OF HIS 


HIS FATHER, AND HIS VOYAGE 
WITH HIS MOTHER AND YOUNGER 
NEW COUNTRY; 
WAS SEVENTEEN HE 
PREPARATORY COURSE. 


WHEN HE 


WOULD BE ABLE TO WORK HIS 


PREPARATORY AND UNDERGRADUATE WORK 


money than | had the winter before, but | 
made good use of what I| got. I lived in a 
room in the Bricks, and prepared my own food, 
as before; and that winter | bought soft coal 
at three dollars a ton, and had heat the winter 
through. This also enabled me to have hot 
food, which was a great advantage. 
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Living on Eighteen Cents a Week 


I became a fairly good cook that winter, and | 
learned the last word in cheap living. | got six- 
teen bread tickets for a dollar, and each ticket 
was good for one loaf of fresh bread or two loaves 
of stale bread. As | usually bought stale bread, 
I got thirty-two ten-cent loaves for a dollar; this 
was getting a value for my money that it would 
be hard to beat. I used to go to the butcher 
shop and get for nothing the ribs and other 
bones that the butcher had cut out of the meat 
and thrown under the counter. These, boiled in 
water, with a little beef tallow, made a soup that 
was palatable, if not very nourishing. 

Potatoes | bought for twenty-five cents a 
bushel. After giving them a rough wash, | used 
to slice them very thin and fry them in hot 
tallow. I believe the best hotels now follow 
that method, frying potatoes raw instead of 
boiling them first. Sometimes my food did not 
cost me more than eighteen cents a week. 
Then, again, | would get reckless, and would 
live high, spending as much as seventy-four 
cents a week. 

| came out at the end of my freshman year in 
good spirits and in fairly good condition, and 
began to look about me for some way of making 
money during the summer. In most occu- 
pations, except farming, fewer hands were 
needed in summer than in winter. Farm- 
hands were paid only twenty dollars a month 
then, and the work was heavy for a boy of 
slight build who had never been overly well 
nourished. Besides, to get worked down dur- 
ing the summer, and come back to college in the 
fall thin and tired, as | had been when | entered 
the Valparaiso High School, seemed bad econ- 
omy. My desire to find a new kind of work 
plunged me into a series of adventures and ex- 
periences that were all wholly unexpected and 
unforeseen; one thing simply led to another. 


| Decide to Peddle Coffee-pots 


The story of that summer’s adventures begins 
with Mr. Bangs, the man who took care of me 
the year before, when | had absent-mindedly 
starved myself weak. 

Mr. Bangs had the misfortune to seem 
funny to every boy in school. He was a 
small, neat little man, somewhere between 
fifty and sixty, with very correct manners and 
a very exact way of speaking. His wife was 
principal of the Girls’ Seminary, and he lived 
there because his wife did. He had no posi- 
tion, no salary, and, though he used to help 
his wife, whatever he did was regarded as 
officious, for he had no right to do anything. 


He attended to the kitchen and dining-room for 
his wife. In the dining-room of the Seminary 
some of the students were boarded, boys as well 
as girls. At certain seasons of the year he used 
to give the students rhubarb sauce every day 
for weeks together. That was thought to be 
just like Bangs, and | remember that one night 
the boys covered the front steps of the Semi- 
nary with pie-plant leaves. Mr. Bangs in- 
vented a coffee-pot, and that, too, seemed in 
character. 

While I was staying at the Seminary when | 
was ill, | had got to think better of Mr. Bangs. 
As my freshman vacation approached, it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a good thing to 
travel about the country and sell Mr. Bangs’ 
coffee-pot. My brother John was then in 
Galesburg, attending the preparatory school, 
and | decided to take him with me on this ven- 
ture. He was staying with Professor Willard, 
and I remember that the Willards expressed 
their displeasure that my younger brother had 
been drawn into my restless and disintegrating 
orbit. 

About the middle of June, John and | set off, 
headed toward Chicago. The coffee-pot was a 
very simple affair, so constructed that the cof- 
fee could be kept or boiled any length of time 
without losing its aroma. We carried with us 
a sample pot, with which we demonstrated. 


We took orders and then had the coffee-pots - 


made up at the nearest hardware shop. I had 
a little metal die with which | hammered on 
each the word “Patented” before delivering 
them. 

We sold a few coffee-pots between Galesburg 
and Chicago, and a few more in Valparaiso, 
where | was known, but on the whole the 
thing did not go very well. This was dis- 
appointing, as | had expected to make a great 
deai of money. We went from Valparaiso to 
Michigan City, Indiana, on the south shore of 
Lake Michigan in a very sandy country. The 
sand drifted like snow through the streets of 
the town, and this sand tract extended for 
some miles inland. Here the coffee-pot did 
not go at all. 


| Open a Restaurant 


In demonstrating the merits of Mr. Bangs’ 
invention, however, | had learned to make 
excellent coffee. John and | took one of the 
town boys into partnership and opened a res- 
taurant in an empty store building. I made 
the coffee, and the new boy’s mother cooked a 
roast of beef for us. We sold a roast-beef sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee for eight cents, and we 
called ourselves the “Enterprise Restaurant.” 
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JOHN PHILLIPS, who afterward assisted me to found 

McClure’s Magazine,” and who is now editor of the 
Magazine,” was recognized as a boy of 
unusual ability. He was easily the best read student 
in the college, a boy with a natural aptitude for letters 


imerican 


The only trouble was that nobody wanted to buy 
sandwiches. Ina town of about five thousand 
people everybody lived at home and went 
home for three meals a day. We ate more 
sandwiches than we sold, by a good many. 
After several dull days we had left just thirty- 
nine cents and our sample coffee-pot, and we 
felt that it was time to get out. 

Where to go, was the next question. We 
had three uncles living in Tecumseh, Michigan 

three of father’s brothers who had come over 
from Ireland and established themselves there 
in the lumber district. We decided that we 
had better try to get to them and get work of 
some sort. But Tecumseh was about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, and thirty-nine 
cents would not take two boys very far on the 
railroad. 

Finally we got on the train for New Buffalo, 
Michigan, eleven miles away. I have not the 
slightest idea what we expected to do there. 
We had not enough money to pay our fare, 
but we promised the conductor that if he would 
carry us through, we would make some money 
and pay him the rest of our fare. I suppose 
we must have been honest4ooking boys, for he 


took us on through. He seemed surprised, how- 
ever, when we afterward gave him the money. 

We arrived at New Buffalo without a copper. 
It was a warm summer night, and we alter- 
nately sat on the board sidewalk, and walked 
up and down, talking to the night watchman, 
until morning. When it began to grow light 
we felt pretty hungry, so we struck off into the 
country to a near-by farm-house. Nobody 
was up there, so we went into the stable, cleaned 
it out, and began to split wood at the wood- 
pile. When the farmer came out, we showed 
him what we had done and asked if he could 
give us some breakfast. He told us to come 
into the house and sit down until breakfast 
was ready. 

On the sitting-room table were some books, 
among them a copy of Virgil. | sat down and 
began to read. When the farmer came in, he 
asked me why that book interested me, and | 
told him that | was a student at Knox College. 
He was very cordial, and said that he was a 
Knox College man himself. After breakfast 
he bought our sample coffee-pot for one dollar, 
and we went back to town. 

In town we saw two men selling lamp- 
wicks and pins and cheap hosiery and handker- 
































ROBERT MATHER was a firm, cool-beaded boy who 
always seemed to know exactly where he was going and 
what be was going todo. He struck one at once as ma- 
ture and resourceful, and thoroughly master of bimself 
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I WELL REMEMBER ALBERT BRADY as be looked when be first came to Knox, in my sopho- 
more year. He was a slim youth, with dark eyes and a thoughtful, candid expression. Our 
friendship was one that was to last, and to be of great importance to both of us. Albert 
later assisted Mr. Phillips and me in founding MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE, and became its 
Advertising Manager. He was associated with me in that capacity until his death in 1900. 


chiefs on the street. We bought a dollar’s 
worth of their stock, and went about selling it 
from house to house until we had sold it for 
two dollars. Then we went back to the men 
and bought two dollars’ worth of notions. 
This time they gave us the address of a firm in 
Chicago that made a business of supplying ped- 
dlers. We ordered five dollars’ worth of goods 
to be sent us C. O. D., paid for them, and sold 
them. 

As we went on and were more successful, 
we grew more ambitious and our orders were 
larger. In theory, we were still heading for 
Tecumseh, to reach our uncles; but now that 
we had found this new and diverting occu- 
pation, we were not in any pressing hurry to 
get there. 

For boys there is always a fascination about 
selling things. Then, there was an element 
of chance about peddling that was very attrac- 


tive. Every house we stopped at was a new 
adventure. It was very exciting to see how 
much we could sell. 

When | was a little boy on the farm, | had 
always envied the peddlers who came along. 
Their life had seemed to me a free and easy one, 
—always going on to some new place,—and the 
goods they lifted out of their packs had always 
seemed more interesting and tempting than the 
goods one saw in the stores. It seemed a little 
as if the goods themselves might have had 
adventures. 

When we reached Elkhart, Indiana, we found 
a package of twenty dollars’ worth of goods 
waiting for us at the express office. When we 
had paid for them we had exactly one cent 
left. We traded off some of our goods for a 
night’s lodging and breakfast, and left Elkhart 
at six o'clock the next morning with our 
packs on our backs. We were in great good 
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spirits, and as we crossed the bridge over 
the St. Joseph River, going out of town, we 
flipped our remaining penny into the river 
for luck. 


| Have a Run of Bad Luck 


Our packs were pretty heavy that day,— 
twenty dollars’ worth of small notions made a 
considerable bulk,— and we walked all day 
long, covering twenty-four miles and selling at 
most of the places where we stopped. By night- 
fall we reached the town of White Pigeon, pretty 
well done out. There we traded for our sup- 
per and looked about for a place to sleep. We 
had money now, of course, but it was our rule 
never to spend actual money when we could 
avoid it. 

We usually got away from small towns at 
night and slept at farm-houses; for the coun- 
try people were more ready to take socks and 
handkerchiefs and note-paper in exchange for 
a night’s lodging than the town people were. 
But that night it seemed pretty late to start 
off into the country, so we thought we would 
go down to the depot and see if we could catch 
a ride out of town on a freight. We had 
had enough walking for that day, and we 
wanted to try some other method of getting 
over the country. 

When we got to the depot, there stood a 
train all ready for us, made up, with the engine 
attached. We selected a clean empty box-car 
that had been used for carrying lumber, and 
settled ourselves on the clean strips of bark 
that littered the floor, chuckling over our good 
luck. But presently, when the train started, 
my heart sank. We did not pull out with the 
proper energy; the engine puffed lazily, not as 
as if she were getting down to business. My 
misgivings were not mistaken. The engine 
backed us out on a side-track, left us, and 
went puffing back. 

There was nothing for it but to try a farm- 
house; so we struck off into the country. But 
it was getting late by this time — late for coun- 
try people, anyhow — and we found all the 
houses dark. The farmers and their families 
were in bed. | wanted to pound on the door 
and waken somebody, but John was opposed 
to this. He begged me to try a haystack in- 
stead. We had slept in haystacks before and 
found them comfortable. We took to the 
fields, but we found the haystacks as inhos- 
pitable as the farm-houses. Every stack in that 
part of the country, apparently, was on stilts, 
built up two or three feet from the ground. 

By this time we were so tired that our re- 
sourcefulness failed us; we had no power of 


invention left. We did the most obvious 
thing, which was to walk on all night. When 
we got into a little town next morning, we had 
been walking for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch, carrying our heavy packs, and had 
covered more than forty miles, not counting 
deflections from our course. That night we 
walked like the mechanical toys that are wound 
up with a key and sold on street corners, stiff- 
kneed, letting our bodies hang on our skeletons 
like clothes on a clothes-horse. 

That was the most complete experience of 
bodily fatigue | have ever known. Years 
afterward | asked Stevenson how he knew 
so well the feelings of extreme fatigue which 
he describes in his hero in “ Kidnapped.”” He 
laughed and said he had been through all that 
himself. 

| have forgotten the name of the town, but 
we found a temperance hotel there, took a 
room, and went to bed at about six o’clock in 
the morning. We tumbled in pretty much any 
way, not even taking the trouble to open the 
windows or close the blinds. The room had 
probably not been aired for weeks. At ten 
o'clock we were awakened by the intolerable 
heat and closeness of the room. The sun was 
blazing in at the windows and shining in our 
faces. We were both very lame and dusty, 
our feet were terribly sore, and we had not 
had much of a rest, after all. 


The Discouraging Side of a Peddler’s Life 


It was impossible to go to sleep again, so I 
got up and washed, and thought | would see if 
there was any business to be done in that town. 
My feet were so sore that | walked carefully 
and did not make much speed. I carried my 
big valise the whole length of the longest street 
in the town, and the only sale | was able to 
make was to a negro family among the poor 
scattered houses at the far end of the street. 
There | sold ten cents’ worth. Staying in town 
always meant expense, so, tired though we were, 
that afternoon we tramped out into the country. 

That penny we threw into the river for luck 
must have hit the water wrong, for things*kept on 
going badly. We pushed ahead all that after- 
noon, but at nightfall we were not able to make 
our usual comfortable arrangement of getting 
supper and a bed in exchange for some of our 
goods. On the contrary, we struck a very dis- 
agreeable farmer who made us pay twenty-five 
cents for a bed, and sleep two in a bed, at that. 
That was almost unheard of with us, to pay out 
real money for a bed — and in the country, too, 
where we had always been able to get along 
so easily. 
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The only time | ever resembled a financier 
was when I| was a peddler; then | hated to part 
with real money just as much as a financier 
does. Ordinarily, fifty cents’ worth of goods 
would support one for twenty-four hours, that 
is, would give one a lodging and three 
meals. | seldom had to pay out currency, but 
lived on my pack as the camel does upon its 
hump. 

On good days, when one made plenty of 
sales, peddling was very agreeable work indeed; 
one did not get tired or notice the distance one 
covered. There was something exciting about 
it. People in little towns and in the country 
were usually friendly and glad to see a couple 
of peddler boys come along; we created a dis- 
traction. But on bad days, when sales were 
poor, peddling was very discouraging work. 
The big black oilcloth valises in which we car- 
ried our goods grew very heavy, the roads 
seemed dusty and hot, and the houses far 
apart. The morning after we left the house 
of the disagreeable farmer, we had one of these 
bad days. We tramped on to Coldwater, 
Michigan. Accumulated discouragements told 
on John, and at Coldwater that day he struck, 
and said he wouldn’t peddle another day, an- 
other mile — that a peddler’s life was not the 
life for him. 


Clerking in a Grocery Store 


After John announced his resolution, we 
took the train to Tecumseh, Michigan, where 
our three uncles were living. Two of them 
owned a sawmill; and worked at my father’s 
trade, carpentering; the other ran a grocery 
store. He hired me, and | worked in his store 
all summer as a clerk. I didn’t like it half so 
well as peddling. Whenever | think of that 
store, I think of darkness and confinement, 
of being shut in a narrow, dusky room while 
there was sunlight outside. .1 plunged into 
that store every day as if I were going into 
prison. 

While I was working in the store, my grand- 
father McClure died in Ireland, leaving all the 
grandchildren who were named after him (of 
whom I was one) ten pounds apiece. This 
helped me out of my immediate difficulties, 
and I went back to Valparaiso to see my 
mother, who had secured a country school for 
me a few miles north of Valparaiso. 

She was bent upon my taking that school, 
and | had to admit that my peddling had not 
got me much ahead in funds for the winter’s 
work at college. So that winter | stayed away 
from Knox and dropped behind a year. The 
school | taught was near my old friends; the 


work was pleasant of its kind, | suppose; and 
the people were certainly very kind. But 
there | registered my third and last failure at 
teaching a country school clear through to the 
end of the term. I stuck it out until spring. 
But | could never keep at any job in the spring; 
so, when the first mild days came, | bolted. | 
forget what excuse | made, or whether | made 
any; but | got me a pack and was off on the 
road again. 


A Horse Trade 


It distressed my mother to see how tired and 
footsore | would return from these peddling 
tramps, so she bought me a wagon with an oil- 
cloth top, like a grocer’s delivery wagon, and a 
little brown horse. This was a great improve- 
ment over peddling on foot. I set off on a long 
trip with a considerable stock of goods. | par- 
ticularly liked my little mare. She was great 
company on a long drive, a most companionable 
and willing and amiable little beast. After a 
time | came to a town where Scott, one of my 
old room-mates at Knox, lived. He asked me 
to drive round to his house, and introduced me 
to his people. They all came out and looked 
my outfit over, remarking that it was a pity 
that my horse had a contraction of the hoofs 
that would soon make her useless for the road. 
1 was naturally concerned about this. They 
said they had a white horse, much larger and 
stronger than mine, that would serve my 
purpose better, and they soon persuaded me to 
trade. I drove out of town the next day with 
this big white horse, which was much older 
than my mare, and of no class. I had not 
driven very far out of town before it occurred 
to me that, in persuading me to trade, my 
friends had not altogether had my interests at 
heart. I never liked that white horse, and was 
always a little ashamed of him, besides regret- 
ting my brown mare. 

It was early in May, 1879, when I left Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, and started off across Illinois, 
headed for Galesburg. My direction was de- 
termined by a rumor that had reached me, to 
the effect that Miss Hurd either had returned 
or was to return to Galesburg. It had been 
two years since I had either seen her or heard 
from her. If I had been very hopeful of an 
interview with her, there would have been ways 
of getting there, certainly. But, in a way, 
youth is always hopeful, and | naturally went 
in that direction. 

When | started for Galesburg, | took my 
brother Tom with me part of the way. Busi- 
ness was good, and | usually made from two 
to two and a half dollars above our expenses. 
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“I USED to take a few armfuls of fresh bay, carry it to 

the edge of the field near the road, spread my quilts upon 

it, and go to sleep beside the wagon, with the borse 
picketed near by” 


The distance from Valparaiso to Galesburg, 
by wagon road, is something over two hundred 
miles. [| reached Galesburg in the latter part 
of May, having been about two weeks on the 
way. I went almost at once to Professor Hurd’s 
house, for as soon as | reached town I| had 
assured myself that Miss Hurd had really 


returned to Galesburg. Mrs. Hurd, Harriet’s 
mother, met me at the door, and told me that 
Harriet was at home but did not wish to see 
me again. This seemed final enough. I went 
away, and sent back to Miss Hurd the photo- 
graph of herself she had given me, and some 
other little keepsakes. She sent back my re- 
membrances in like manner. 

Since I could not see Miss Hurd, there was 
not much point in staying in Galesburg any 
longer. I started back across Illinois again, 
toward Valparaiso. | have always remembered 
that trip for its singular beauty. It was in 
haying season, and | had glorious moonlight 
most of the way across the State. The weather 
was perfect haying weather, mild and warm, 
with no rain at all. I slept out of doors every 
night of the way. The hay had not been 
stacked yet, and was drying in little cocks 
which dotted the fields. I used to take a few 
armfuls of this fresh hay, carry it to the edge 
of the field near the road, spread my quilts upon 
it, and go to sleep beside the wagon, with the 
horse picketed near by. It was, of course, a 
rolling prairie country, with soft dirt roads and 
rail fences — wire fences had not then come 
into use — and numerous walnut and hickory 
groves. I usually ate out of doors, too. | 
used often to buy a good steak in town, some 
potatoes, and canned peaches, perhaps, and 
then stop and build a fire in a grove and cook 
my steak on a green stick. I afterward re- 
counted those peddling experiences very fully 
to Stevenson, and he attributed some of them 
to Jim Pinkerton in “The Wrecker.” 





My Mother Goes Peddling with Me 


That summer | crossed Illinois three times in 
my wagon. Soon after | returned to Valparaiso 
after my first round trip, | started back toward 
Galesburg again, and this time | took my mother 
with me. I had friends all along the road by 
this time, and they received my mother and 
me with the greatest friendliness and enter- 
tained us like visitors. My mother always had 
the spare room and the best the house afforded. 
We always spent the night at a farm-house or 
in a village, but our dinner we usually cooked 
and ate in the open, in some attractive spot 
along the road. My mother had a roving dis- 
position like my own, and she enjoyed that trip 
immensely. She was pleased by the cordiality 
of the people along the way. 

When we got to Galesburg, I remained there 
and went on with my work at Knox College. 
That sophomore year was easier in every way 
than the preceding ones had heen, and, like 
happy nations, it had no history. Whenever 
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I ran short of funds, | shouldered my pack and 
went away into the country for a few days, and 
returned with money enough to go on for a 
while. | had at last found a vocation exactly 
suited to my nature and to my needs, that 
could be taken up and dropped again at will: 
a means of making money that was easy, 
pleasant, nomadic, and especially adapted to 
broken time. 

Before my sophomore year was over, a man- 
ual on shorthand came into my possession, and 
I decided to learn shorthand. As soon as the 
term closed, | went to Chicago and entered a 
business college where shorthand was taught. 
There were two shorthand systems in vogue 
then, the Munson system and that devised by 
Ben Pitman. | | lived in a boarding-house on 
Michigan Avenue, and, either at the boarding- 
house or at the business college, | met a young 
fellow, about my own age, who had been in the 
Pinkerton detective service, but who was now 
studying shorthand. We became good friends, 
and | soon infected him with the peddling fever. 
1 was hungering for the open fields again, and 
1 persuaded him that we could take a stock of 
goods out into the country, sell enough to sup- 
ply our immediate necessities, and teach each 
other shorthand as we wandered along. He 
agreed that this would be much better than a 
hot summer in Chicago. | had money enough 
to buy a stock,—he may have put in some 
money, too; | do not remember,— and we set 
off on the road again. 

| remember that summer as one of the happi- 
est of my life; a green summer, with delight- 
ful companionship and no cares. We peddled 
only incidéntally. Our main business was 
practising shorthand. 

We spent about six weeks wandering through 
a most beautiful country — the northern part 
of Indiana, immediately south of Lake Michi- 
gan. We lived in the open, in the woods and 
groves, near the little towns in which we ped- 
dled and traded and bought our food. When 
we tired of one neighborhood, we would board 
a convenient freight-car and go on. We used 
to lie on the grass in a good green wood all day 
long, giving each other dictation. 

I have even forgotten my comrade’s name, 
but | have often wished that | could hear from 
him again. If he should chance to read this 
narrative, | hope he will make himself known 
tome. |! don’t think he ever told me anything 
about his past life or about his family. He was 
very uncommunicative, and yet perfectly frank 
and open. I think he must have made a 
good detective. | do remember distinctly that, 
in that whole summer that we spent together, 
there was no friction or misunderstanding of 





“I USUALLY ate out of doors. I would buy a good steak 
in town, some potatoes, and canned peaches, perbaps, 
and then stop and build a fire in a grove and cook my 


steak on a green stick 


any kind. He had none of the petty selfish- 
ness that spoils everything when two people 
travel together. He never grumbled at any- 
thing, or wished that we had done something 
different. He took good and bad luck with the 
same equanimity. He had a curious easiness of 
mind and body, was exceptionally well poised 
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“I GOT a deck passage on a Mississippi steamer, and spent two nights lying 
across three deck-chairs. I had put all my money into the microscopes that I 
intended to peddle, so I subsisted on a bag of crackers I bad brought along’’ 


and well muscled, and an expert boxer. We fre- 
quently went into saloons of a Saturday night 
to sell goods, often in the mining regions where 
there was a rough crowd assembled, but nobody 
ever took any liberties with that young fellow. 
He was the sort of boy who could elbow his 
way through a quarrelsome crowd without giv- 
ing offense and without losing his coolness. | 
have no recollection of where or how we parted. 
Boys take such friendships lightly. 


My Friendship with Albert Brady 


The next summer | had an equally delightful 
companion in Albert Brady; but that was a 
friendship which was to last and to be of great 
importance to both of us. Albert later assisted 
Mr. Phillips and me in founding McClure’s 
Magazine, and became Advertising Manager. 
He was associated with me in that capacity 
until his death in Rome in 1900. 

1 well remember Albert as he looked when 
he first came to Knox, in my sophomore year. 
He was a slim youth, with dark eyes and a 
thoughtful, candid expression. 1! think he must 
have grown several inches during his first year 
at college; indeed, it seems to me that he grew 
that much within a month or two. His trou- 
sers were always too short for him that first year. 
Our friendship grew out of our mutual interest 
in mathematics. Albert used to come to my 
room, and we would often work all night over a 
problem. There were then certain historical 
“test problems” that were given out to the 
classes year after year, and upon which we were 
all expected to fail. Once Albert and | worked 
at such a problem for eighteen hours at a sit- 
ting — from six o'clock Saturday night until 
Sunday noon. 

Albert lived at a good boarding-house, and 
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his mother used to send him boxes of supplies 
which were very useful. I remember that I 
once ate a whole roast chicken in his room. He 
came to room with me before the year was over, 
and we roomed together most of the time dur- 
ing my last three years in college. Albert, too, 
was a fellow who could accept any little mis- 
carriage of one’s plans without any squealing. 
During the first winter that we roomed to- 
gether he got a heavy cold and was confined to 
his bed for several days. 1 decided that what he 
needed was an outing — and | knew I needed 
one. We each took a valise full of goods and 
went down to the C., B. & Q. station, found a 
brakeman whom we knew, and arranged to 
beat our way on a freight train to a crossing 
where the Rock Island tracks ran under those 
of the Q. 

It was a very cold winter night. We first 
got into a car of shelled corn. | thought this 
was lucky enough. I had ridden in cars of 
shelled corn and oats in summer, and had 
always found them reservoirs of heat; so I 
thought we would have a very comfortable pas- 
sage. But we found the corn almost as cold 
as pulverized ice. It extracted the heat from 
our bodies in place of giving us heat. As soon 
as we could, we changed for an open cattle-car. 
As Albert had got thoroughly chilled, | took off 
his shoes and rubbed his feet, working over him 
for some time. When we reached the crossing, 
we got out and waited for the train coming 
along the Rock Island tracks. Early in the 
morning we arrived in La Salle. Albert spent 
the day in bed, and I crossed over the river to a 
little settlement | had often visited, and spent 
the day peddling. | sold five dollars’ worth. 
The next day was Sunday, and we visited the 
family of one of our classmates. Sunday night 
we returned to Galesburg in the same way we 
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had left it. Albert was, on the whole, a good 
deal better than when we set out, and | had 
made some money. 


Selling Microscopes Around the 
; Great Lakes 


Albert Brady and | spent the summer of our 
junior year traveling around the Great Lakes, 
selling microscopes. It came about quite by 
chance. One spring day I was walking down a 
street in Galesburg, when I saw a man on the 
street corner selling small microscopes for a 
dollar apiece. | went up to him, and got into 
conversation with him. I asked him what the 
microscopes cost him wholesale, and he told me 
three dollars a dozen. This seemed to offer 
opportunities. | talked it over with 
Albert, and he agreed to go in with me. 
When the term was over, we went to 
his home in Davenport, lowa, from 
which point we were to set out. Albert’s 
father published a newspaper in Daven- 
port, and he got Albert a pass to St. 
Paul. | got a deck passage on a Missis- 
sippi steamer, the Gem City, and spent 
two nights lying across three deck- 
chairs. I had put all my money into 
microscopes, so I subsisted on a bag of 
crackers | had brought along. Albert 
and | met unexpectedly in the corridor 
of a hotel in St. Paul. The next day 
Albert went to Minneapolis to sell his 
microscopes, while | remained in St. Paul 
to sell mine. | also worked in Stillwater, 
where | one day sold ten dollars’ worth. 

Our methods of selling were simple. 
We got a store box, stood it on end 
on a street corner, spread out our 
magnifying-glasses, and waited for bites. 
If any one came up and glanced curi- 
ously at our stock, we invited him to 
take a look. We kept a few bits of 
quartz which looked very pretty under 
the glass, some insect wings, flowers, 
etc. By letting a weed or a flower 
remain in a glass of water for a day or 
two we could produce a mass of amoeba, 
which our customers used to examine 
under the glass with great interest. | 
remember that a great many of them 
used to say that those little animals 
were the life of the water — that if 
they were not there human beings would 
not get any nourishment from the 
water they drank. 

After we got tired of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Albert and | moved 
on to Brainerd and Duluth. In these 





country and sell Mr. Bangs’ coffee-pot. 


places the authorities demanded a license 
sufficiently large to prevent any possibility 
of making a profit. Our chief problem, there- 
fore, was to evade this license. In Duluth 
we rented a vacant lot for fifty cents, set up 
our dry-goods box, and began to sell goods. 
A policeman came along and asked to see 
our license; but we explained to him that we 
were selling goods on our own rented prop- 
erty, and if we were subject to taxation we 
were ready to pay it at the end of the year. 
He took us before the city authorities; but they 
found our position unassailable and did not 
interfere with us further. A few days later we 
went on to Cleveland by steamer, and from 
there worked our way westward again to Mich- 
igan City, Chicago, Davenport, and Galesburg. 





“AS MY freshman vacation approached, it occurred to 
me that it would be a good thing to travel about the 
But, on the 
whole, it did not go very well. This was disappointing, 
as I had expected to make a great deal of money” 
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When we got back to college, we had traveled 
upward of three thousand miles, had made a 
little money, and were better friends than ever. 
Then we began upon our senior work at Knox. 

Besides building up my health and enabling 
me to go to school, the peddling experiences 
of those three summers had given me a very 
close acquaintance with the people of the small 
towns and the farming communities, the people 
who afterward bought McClure’s Magazine. 
I had stayed all night at the homes of many 
of these people, and had heard all about 
their business affairs. In many of the little 
towns | was known by name in every house in 
the town. | had found out that, for the most 
part, all these people were interested in exactly 
the same things, or the same kind of thing, that 
interested me. Years later, when I came to 
edit a popular magazine, | could never believe 
in that distinction made-by some editors that 
“this or that was very good, but it wouldn’t 
interest the people of the Middle West, or the 
people in the little towns.”” My experience had 
taught me that the people in the little towns 
were interested in whatever was interesting — 
that they were just like the people in New 
York or Boston. | felt myself to be a fairly 
representative Middle-Westerner. | bought and 
printed what interested me, and it usually 
seemed to interest the other Middle-Westerners. 

By losing a year at Knox the winter | stayed 
out to teach school, | graduated with the class 
of ’82, and I have always considered this fortu- 
nate. The class of ’82 left a mark in Knox Col- 
lege, a reputation for mental initiative and in- 
tellectual turbulence. The boys of that class 
were somewhat difficult to manage because 
they were so active, adopted ideas, and took 
sides very vehemently. The boys were not the 
kind of fellows who express themselves in prac- 
tical jokes and gaucheries, such as putting a cow 
in the chapel. When they made a disturbance, 
it was always because of some new idea they 
had got hold of, or that had got hold of them. 

We were not a lawless class, but we did not 
accept traditions. We departed from some of 
the established customs. We went at things 
fresh, and did not do certain things simply be- 
cause other seniors had done them. Like the 
Athenians, we were always discussing. Some 
of the professors have told me since that there 
never was such a class for talking, and that 
whenever they opened a window they could 
hear some of us arguing on the campus. Among 
the boys of this class were some very strong 
personalities, notably Robert Mather, John 
Phillips, and Albert Brady. These boys were 
all singularly mature for their age, forceful and 
well balanced even as lads. 


John Phillips and Robert Mather 


John S. Phillips, who afterward assisted me to 
found McClure’s Magazine, and who is now 
editor of the American Magazine, was a Gales- 
burg boy, and had entered Knox College the 
year | was out teaching school. He was recog- 
nized as a boy of unusual ability. Phillips and 
Brady and | generally worked together in class 
fights and college affairs. 

Robert Mather later became president of the 
Rock Island Railway Company, and at the 
time of his death in the fall of to11 he was 
chairman of the Westinghouse Electrical Com- 
panies. At the time he attended Knox Col- 
lege, his father was working in the Q. shops in 
Galesburg as a mechanic. Robert worked 
there in a clerical capacity and made his own 
expenses. He was a firm, cool-headed boy, 
who always seemed to know exactly where he 
was going and what he was going to do. He 
struck one at once as mature and resource- 
ful, and thoroughly the master of himself. 
There was plenty of fun in him, and he was 
companionable. He took an active part in 
college politics, and felt very strongly about stu- 
dent matters that he had become interested in. 
Mather thought he had been unfairly treated 
in an essay contest in his sophomore year, and 
the vigor with which he retaliated resulted in 
a class fight such as had never been seen at 
Knox before, and involved the whole college. 

One of the results of this fight was that, 
early in their senior year, Mather and his fac- 
tion secured control of the Knox College Student. 
The paper had never belonged to any one; the 
editors were not regularly elected, but the senior 
class usually conducted the paper in some in- 
formal manner. This time, however, Mather 
and his supporters had not consulted the rest 
of the class at all, but had simply taken pos- 
session. Very soon after they got control, the 
office of the paper was entered one night and the 
subscription list and the books were removed. 
To this day | do not know who took them, nor 
did | at the time imagine that it had been done 
for our benefit. But the books soon came into 
our hands, and Albert Brady, John Phillips, 
a classmate named Evans, and | took hold of 
the Knox Student and had it legally incorporated 
in Springfield. 


My First Experience as an Editor 


There were twenty-six of us in the group that 
opposed Mather, and we each held two shares 
of stock in the paper. | was made Editor in 
Chief, Phillips Literary Editor, and Albert 
Brady Business Manager. Albert at once had 
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some contract blanks printed, and went around 
to the business men of Galesburg and got them 
to sign up for a year’s advertising. Mean- 
while, because of our high-handedness, public 
sympathy in the college had swung the other 
wav, and when Mather came out with a new 
publication, the Coup d’Etat, the lower class- 
men were all with him, and his new paper really 
was more representative of the student body 
than was the Knox Siudent. When Mather’s 
people went about to get advertising for the 
new paper, however, they found that all the 
merchants had signed contracts with us and 
they refused to give out any more advertising 
to college publications. 

We put out a very good college paper. John 
Phillips was easily the best read student in the 
college, a boy with a great natural aptitude for 
letters; and Albert Brady showed then the 
same unusual business ability that he after- 
ward showed as Business Manager of McClure’s 
Magazine. \t was curious how, after we left 
college, the three of us held together. It does 
not often happen that three boys, united in a 
college enterprise, keep in touch with one an- 
other and a few years after their graduation 
form a business partnership that lasts through 
a large part of their lives. Robert Mather, too, 
during the latter years of his life was associated 
with our enterprises, and at the time of his 
death was vice-president of the board of direc- 
tors of the S. S. McClure Company. 

In editing the Knox Student | followed 
exactly the same principles of editing that 
| afterward followed in editing McClure’s 
Magazine. Whatever | know about editing I 
knew in the beginning. We had, after the 
manner of college papers, a long staff of con- 
tributing editors, an Exchange Editor, a Soci- 
ety Editor, etc. | remember that at first some 
of them were very indignant at the way in 
which I cut and modified their copy. There 
was especial indignation because | cut all such 
items as: “Charley Brown was seen walking 
across the campus with a vision in white last 
Friday afternoon. What about it, Charleyr” 
Phillips and | had undertaken to make the 


paper lively and interesting, and we didn’t con- 
sider this form of humor either one or the other. 

| had never in any way distinguished myself 
in my English classes, and some of our contrib- 
utors who had written prize essays were nat- 
urally indignant at the liberties | took in cut- 
ting and condensing their copy. Some of the 
disgruntled boys had a meeting of the stock- 
holders called, at which they intended to make 
a motion to depose me. They introduced some 
minor motion first to test the strength of their 
following, and when Albert Brady got up and 
announced that he had been empowered to 
vote twenty-six proxies, the meeting went no 
further. 

In looking over the exchanges from other 
colleges, one day, it occurred to me that it 
would be a good thing to write a history of the 
college papers of Western colleges. | talked 
this over with Mr. Phillips, and he seemed to 
think it would be interesting. | suppose we 
were somewhat influenced by a desire to set 
forth modestly our own triumphs in college 
journalism. | corresponded with a number of 
colleges, and got up and printed a pamphlet 
which | called “The History of Western Col- 
lege Journalism.” After the book was written, 
I went to the public library and looked over the 
advertising in all the big magazines. I made a 
note of such houses as | thought might adver- 
tise with profit in college publications, wrote to 
them, and got advertising enough to make a 
small sum of money on my pamphlet. This 
was the first touch of any kind that | had ever 
had with the advertising department of big 
business concerns. One of these advertise- 
ments, the one | secured from the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, was to have a very 
important influence on my future. 

On September 15 of my senior year I saw 
Harriet Hurd for the first time in nearly five 
years. | was walking through the public park 
adjoining the college campus, when | saw her 
walking some distance ahead of me. I over- 
took her and after some hesitation spoke to her, 
saying that | was afraid that she was under 
some misapprehensicn about me. She turned 











“WE DID the most obvious thing, which was to walk on all night” 
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in a pleasant, friendly way, as if she had seen 
me only the day before, and said that she did 
not feel that there was any misunderstanding, 
and that she felt that things had never changed 
between us. I talked with her for a moment 
then, and arranged to see her that evening. | 
called accordingly, and | remember that even- 
ing as distinctly the happiest of my life. We 
met again as if we had not been separated for 
nearly five years, with complete sympathy and 
understanding. | stayed until the cuckoo clock 
chirped ten — which was the Jatest hour that 
any boy could, on any pretext, stay in Professor 
Hurd’s house. 

After that | saw Miss Hurd nearly every day 
until she left Galesburg in March. Her father 
was anxious to have her go away, chiefly be- 
cause | was there. She had an opportunity to 
teach in the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, 
and another position was offered her at the 
Abbot Academy, in Andover, Massachusetts. 
Professor Hurd thought it would be too easy 
for a young man just out of college to locate in 
Lincoln, but that in Andover a boy from the 
West would have a pretty hard time to get 
along; so he insisted that Harriet should go to 
Andover. After she went to Andover in the 
spring, Miss Hurd and | corresponded, and she 
gave me permission to visit her in the summer, 
when she would be staying with friends near 
Utica, New York. 

My commencement oration was on “Enthu- 
siasm,”’ and it lasted exactly five minutes. ~ It 
stated about as much as | have ever had to say 
on that subject: that the men who start the 
great new movements in the world are enthusi- 
asts whose eyes are fixed upon the end they 
wish to bring about — that to them the future 
becomes present. It was when they believed 
in what seemed impossible that the Abolition- 
ists: did most good, that they created the 
sentiment which finally did accomplish the im- 
possible. The enthusiast, | argued, must always 
be considered impractical, because he ignores 
those difficulties of execution which make most 
men conservative; and his impracticality is his 
strength. It is not the critical, judicial type of 
mind, but the Garibaldi type of mind, that 
generates the great popular ideas by which 
humanity rights itself. 

When | wrote my oration | had one clear 
picture in mind, though | did not use this figure 
at all in the oration. It was that of a man out 
in the open on a dark night, and before him, on 
a hilltop, a light shining. Between this man 
and that light there were woods and brambles 
and sloughs and marshes and deep rivers. But 
the man was so unconscious of all this that it 
seemed to him he could already put out his 


hand and touch the light. This kind of man, 
1 felt, would in some fashion get what he 
started out for. 


My Disappointing Graduation 


My graduation was one of the greatest dis- 
appointments | have ever been through. I! had 
done well enough in my studies, and graduated 
third in a class of thirty — Mather was first, and 
Nils Anderson, a Swede, second. But I had 
expected to be a very different fellow when | 
got through college from the fellow | had always 
been. When | found that | was still just 
the same boy, a feeling of discouragement 
weighed me down. I had looked forward for 
eight years to graduating, and | had always 
thought that when | graduated | would be tall, 
that | would know a great deal, and that | 
would have all the plans made for my life. 
Here | was, no taller, no wiser, and with no 
plans at all. The future was an absolute blank 
ahead of me. | could not see a step in advance. 
1 talked with other boys, and found that most 
of them had arranged for the immediate future. 
One classmate was going into his father’s law 
office; another was going to enter his uncle’s 
store; several were going to teach in high 
schools or small colleges, etc. As I talked 
things over with them, it occurred to me that 
they were tying themselves up pretty early, 
and that, though it was uncomfortable not to 
have any plans, | did not want to tie myself 
up, as they were doing. | figured that when so 
many boys from so many colleges were going 
into regular lines of work that year, there 
might be room for one irregular —that it 
couldn’t hurt anybody but myself if | took a 
plunge into space. 

Inthe week of my commencement Miss Hurd’s 
letters ceased coming. I wrote repeatedly, but 
could not get a reply from her. She had been, 
when I last heard from her, with her, friends near 
Utica. There was evidently some misunder- 
standing. I waited about Galesburg for several 
days after commencement, but no letter came 
from Miss Hurd. One night, when John Phillips 
and | were sitting on the steps of the High 
School building, | talked the situation over with 
him, and he agreed with me that I| had better 
go East and find out what was the trouble. 

The next day | packed my valise. Besides 
my clothes, | put in a small stock of notions. 
Peddling had become second nature to me by 
this time. | still had some of the money | had 
made on my “History of Western College 
Journalism,” but that would not last long, and 
| thought that if | failed to find work in the 
East I could fall back on my pack temporarily. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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MONEY STICKING OUT 


The Story of a Man Who Sold Groceries 
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“The whole stock was swimming around in the slime, but the human 
dynamo was still working” 


_ O to the devil!” said B. H. Kroger of 
( Cincinnati, addressing impersonally 

the late Theodore Havemeyer, sugar 
magnate. “Go to the devil, sir! You can’t 
run my business nor dictate my prices. | 
don’t have to handle your sugar, and, by 
cracky, | won’t!” 

This, of course, was rather “sassy,” for 
Havemeyer was a power in the commercial 
world and Kroger at that time was merely the 
owner of eight or ten obscure grocery stores. 
But Kroger had a way of selling groceries at 
very low prices when he took the notion. He 
had a way, too, of buying when and where he 


chose. So now he sent over to Russia and 
began to import sugar. Then he sold it in Cin- 
cinnati at a price that got the people coming 
to his stores in crowds that reminded one of 
circus day. 

It wasn’t long before Havemeyer telegraphed, 
suggesting that Kroger run down to New York 
to see him. Kroger wired back (collect): 


Will go to New York when I get expense money 
from you. 

Havemeyer sent the money, and Kroger 
made a flying trip to the metropolis. After 
that, these two strong-minded men were good 
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enough friends; but Kroger sold sugar on his 
own plan, just the same. 

This episode is typical of the man who to-day 
owns more than two hundred grocery stores in 
Ohio, Kentucky, and in St. Louis — a man who 
started out thirty years ago, with a horse and 
wagon, to sell tea and coffee in his home city 
of Cincinnati. 


Manager of a Grocery Store Before He 
Was Twenty 


Some men will tell you there is no money 
in the grocery business. And certainly the 
musty, hopeless little grocery stores of the 
average town do not inspire ambitious young 
men to enter this field. But, after all, success 
in a retail grocery, like success in other lines, 
depends more on the man than on anything else. 
The man is the dynamic force before whom ob- 
stacles melt away. Kroger had his obstacles, 
but he went through them with a sweep that 
was quite resistless. To know Kroger is to 
know just how and why he grew. And to know 
him is worth while — not only for the small 
grocers of to-day, but for all men who seek by 
analysis to solve the problem of a larger income. 


In his teens Kroger was a grocery clerk. 
Before he was twenty he was manager of the 
Imperial Tea Company at 322 West Sixth 
Street in Cincinnati — a grocery store that had 
lost money before he took charge of it. His 
salary there was twelve dollars a week, and in 
addition he received during his year as manager 
a commission of about three hundred dollars. 

But this didn’t look good to Kroger. He had 
his eyes open, and, as an old-time friend of his 
expresses it, he began to see the money sticking 
out all over Cincinnati. He made up his mind 
to pluck some of it. But, since he had only 
$372 as capital, he took into partnership a 
grocery clerk named Barney Branagan, who 
had $350. Together these young men rented a 
small store at 66 East Pearl Street, opposite the 
Lower Market and not far from the banks of 
the Ohio River. 


A Grocer Who Sampled His Own Tea 
and Coffee 


At first they specialized in tea and coffee, and 
Kroger himself went out with his little red 
wagon to solicit orders. He had a route for 
every day in the week except Sunday, and he 

















“Kroger bimself went out with bis little red wagon to solicit orders” 
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“One day the red wagon had a race with a railroad train in an attempt to beat it to 


a ‘street crossing. 


worked each route up to the highest flats lo- 
cated on it, and down to the deepest basements. 
But in connection with this work he did a curi- 
ous thing — something the small retail grocer 
very seldom even thinks of doing. He installed 
in his store apparatus for the brewing and tast- 
ing of tea and coffee, and he himself tasted sam- 
ples from every lot he bought. That was how 
he was able to guarantee quality to his custom- 
ers. He wouldn’t sell them anything he didn’t 
like himself. That was his test. 

Of course, the other little grocers all around 
him laughed and said he had the “big head” — 
to be tasting tea and coffee, as if he were an 
expert in a wholesale house where they did 
such things. 


The train won” 


“Let them laugh —I don’t care what they 
think!” said Kroger. 

Kroger is emphatic in all he says and does, 
and to reflect him without emphasis would be 
untrue. 

Near the end of two months the red wagon 
had a race with a railroad train in an attempt 
to beat it to a street crossing. The train won, 
and the street was showered with fragments of 
wood and horse-flesh, along with a liberal sprin- 
kling of groceries. The loss was $465. 

Shortly afterward the illness and death of a 
brother in Denver cost Mr. Kroger $400, which, 
of necessity, came out of the little Pearl Street 
store. Thus the infant business was hard hit, 
and, except for the tenacity of the man behind it, 
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doubtless it would have quit, like many another 
business. At crises like this the stuff a man is 
made of shows itself. 

But Kroger had one thing to his advantage. 
His customers liked his goods and stood by him. 
He was giving them something that had real 
value. So he got another horse and wagon, and 
went on tasting and selling. At the wholesale 
houses he was able to get what credit he needed, 
and during the rest of that first year he worked 
from five o'clock in the morning till midnight — 
and made things hum! His friends declare that 
at this stage of the game he used to walk home, 
up the Broadway hill, sound asleep. 


The Ohio River Washes Out 
Kroger’s Stock 


The close of the vear showed a long list of 
regular tea and coffee customers, while in gen- 
eral groceries the people were beginning to talk 
about “Kroger prices.” But Barney Branagan 
was tired of it and wanted to get out. It was 
hard work — almost always that is the price of 
success. Besides, Branagan was not constituted 
mentally like Kroger. Somehow, he failed to 
see the money sticking out all over Cincinnati. 

Kroger saw it more distinctly than ever. 
He saw it, and secretly he was figuring out ways 
to pick it. So he was willing to pay Branagan 
$1,510 for his interest in the store at 66 Pearl 
Street. 

Then, one night in February, 1884, the Ohio 
River ran over its banks, set Front Street afloat, 
and rushed knee-deep into the Kroger grocery. 
When Kroger arrived at five o'clock, as usual, 
he found only ruin. The water had washed out 
the fixtures, and his whole stock was swimming 
around in the slime. 

But the actual goods on the shelves are not 
always the most important asset of a business, 
though in this case they were the chief tangible 
asset. They were all destroyed, but the human 
dynamo was still working. By daylight Kroger 
had a pair of rubber hip-boots and was nailing 
up temporary fixtures. His was the first store 
in the flooded district to reopen, and he sold 
goods as fast as he could get them in. 

Perhaps that day marked the beginning of a 
policy he has carried out to this day. In his own 
words, here it is: 

“When you see a chance to do a thing, do 
it quick — before the other fellow wakes up. 
Most men are asleep half the time.” 


Kroger Starts His Grocery Chain 


A city directory is pretty good history. The 
Cincinnati directory for 1884 gives B. H. Kroger 


‘ point. 


and his one store at 66 Pearl Street under the 
business title “Great Western Tea Company.” 
The title was far more imposing than the busi- 
ness. But the directory for 1885 shows B. H. 
Kroger as the owner of stores at 66 Pearl Street, 
385 West Sixth Street, 117 Central Avenue, and 
650 Race Street. He had acquired three new 
stores in his second year. 

Each of these new stores stood on a site where 
money “stuck out.” With the locations dis- 
covered, the main problem was to get the cus- 
tomers’ money. Kroger had some ideas on this 
Conspicuous among those ideas was the 
conviction that not only must he keep up qual- 
ity, but he must get his selling price down. It 
was in those early days that he began to buy 
direct from the manufacturer or producer 
wherever possible, and to make his selling price 
what he chose to make it, regardless of the bitter 
criticism of his competitors. Kroger never 
cared a continental what prices other grocers 
made. America was a free country, and if a 
grocer across the way wanted to charge a couple 
of cents a pound more than he, all right! 

Of course, at that stage of the business 
Kroger had to buy largely of middlemen. And 
by the close of his second year he was very 
deeply in debt—if you choose to consider 
credit as debt. He had expanded faster than 
his cash profits really seemed to justify, and the 
four stores called for a lot of goods. He owed 
one wholesale house $9,000. One of the part- 
ners of this wholesale concern relates that he was 
amazed when he discovered the extent of the 
Kroger obligation. He didn’t know Kroger 
well, and immediately demanded the reduction 
of the credit line to reasonable proportions. 
But his partner nad been watching Kroger’s 
merchandising. He sat down and wrote his 
personal guaranty to his own firm for the full 
amount of the account. 


His Rapid-Fire Advertising 


Perhaps the young merchant had branched 
out too rapidly, for the city directory for 1888 
still shows him with only four stores. But in 
1891 seven stores are shown. From that date 
until 1902 the growth was steady but not sensa- 
tional. In 1902 the Kroger chain comprised 
thirty-six stores. 

It was about that time that the real fireworks 
began to go off. 

Meanwhile, however, Kroger had been devel- 
oping his policy of cutting out the middleman; 
and he had been expanding his advertising. 
He began advertising, he says, as soon as he got 
a few nickels ahead. He invested the nickels 
in some white cardboard, on which he wrote 
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things. Then he plastered his first store inside 
and outside with the placards; and he plastered 
every store afterward. 

But the real advertising — ah! that was what 
first attracted wide attention to Kroger. When 
his first “advertisement” came out in the 
Cincinnati newspapers, all the little grocers of 
the city laughed dismally, and groaned. Here 
was a new freak in the grocery business! How 


got it for sale. 
do it quick!” 

Kroger himself is chain-lightning. Some of 
his stores turn over their stock twenty times a 
year. Rapid merchandising is perhaps the key 
to his development. Most small grocers keep 
goods on their shelves for months; but it is 
possible to make goods move, and move fast. 
The world is full of people who must eat. The 


And say — when you advertise, 

















“*Drag it out and have it hauled to the dump!’ he commanded” 


could a neighborhood grocery advertise in the 
big daily papers? How could it pay for the 
waste circulation? A neighborhood grocery, 
you know, gets its trade from within a radius of 
half a dozen blocks, usually; and seldom does it 
think it worth while to reach out beyond its own 
circle of friends. 

Kroger himself explains his entrance into 
newspaper advertising: 

“Is a man in business for the purpose of hid- 
ing his goods? If you buy a thing and don’t 
want to sell it again, stick it away on a shelf and 
keep still about it. But if you do want to sell 
it, then, by cracky, sell it! Tell people you’ve 


game is to beat out the other fellow in the race 
to their kitchens. A great game it is —an 
inspiring game, when a chance comes to study 
it at the hands of a master. 

On one occasion a dejected commission man 
entered Kroger’s office and timidly offered a 
carload of potatoes. The Kroger chain wasn’t 
very big then, and the potato man was doubt- 
ful about making such a proposition. How- 
ever, he was glutted with potatoes and he had 
to get rid of them. 

“At that price,” said Kroger, “I can use 
five carloads.” 

In ninety seconds after the purchase was 
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made an advertising man was writing copy. In 
fourteen minutes the copy was on the way to the 
newspaper offices. The advertisements were 
printed the same afternoon, and before nightfall 
the Kroger stores were jammed with all kinds of 
people bent on buying bargain potatoes. The 
second night there wasn’t a potato left, and 
Kroger was off on some other tack. 


Rapid Merchandising the Key to 
Kroger’s Success 


It was the same with beans, corn, flour, or 
anything else. People down in Cincinnati will 
tell you that Kroger is a plunger, and possesses 
the most daring nerve. But when you analyze 
it, you'll have trouble to see any plunging in it. 
You might more properly call it merchandising. 
That’s what Kroger himself calls it. Further- 
more, he declares that he never gambled in his 
life. He shuns margins. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he says, “that 
most merchants are dull and timid. They let 
the good things get by them while they are 
dreaming or thinking how to get rich. | think, 
but | think fast. If a man comes into my 
office and offers me a chance to make some 
money, do you imagine | let him get out before 
I've cinched him? Not on your life! If neces- 
sary, | lock the door, so he can’t get away and 
give somebody else a slice of it. And, by 
cracky, | don’t call a directors’ meeting or wait 
to ask the advice of my friends. Just the 
minute I’ve got the thing rounded up — zing! 
into the newspapers it goes. | don’t wait a 
second. My whole organization gets busy 
right off the bat, and we sell the stuff before 
some of the other stores get their breath. Some- 
times | hear men say that Kroger has gone 
crazy again and cut the heart out of profits. 
But it’s worth something to know that low 
prices help the great bulk of the people. But, 
of course, that’s only incidental. I’m not a 
philanthropist, and | don’t usually come out 
with a loss. You can gamble on that.” 

But, even if there is a loss in sight, 
Kroger’s idea of merchandising is to take 
it with the same swift energy. If flour were 
to drop forty cents a barrel, as it has done, 
and Kroger had thousands of barrels in his 
warehouses, he would shoot his advertisements 
at the people and get out from under in one 
jump. 

“If I’ve got to sacrifice,” he says, “why take 
a lot of little pills instead of one big one? | 
take it quick. Besides, | might as well get 
some advertising out of the thing. | get the 


town running to my stores for flour; then, when 
I’ve got rid of the unprofitable goods, I’m ready 


to replace at the lower price and make some 
money out of the new stock.” 

On one occasion Kroger bought twenty car- 
loads of potatoes at a price which enabled him 
to sell at 47 cents a bushel when the market 
price was 86 cents, retail. Another time he 
bought 1,500 cases of eggs, 30 dozen in a case, 
and sold them at 19 cents, when other dealers 
could not go below 25 cents. He buys whole 
crops of apples and pears and other products; 
but he buys only when he can make money out 
of them. He may jump in strong with lemons 
in July, but out of season you may not be able 
to buy a lemon in any of the Kroger stores. He 
is quite willing the other fellow should handle 
them when they are unprofitable. Go through 
the grocery list and you'll find the same policy, 
as a rule. 

In other words, the Kroger method is to keep 
a finger on the market and an ear to the wire. 
Along comes an opportunity — zip! Kroger 
catches it. Bing! — the money sticking out in 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri is gathered in. 
This is pretty nearly Kroger’s own wording of 
his formula. 


Kroger Cuts the Price of Bread to 
Two and a Half Cents 


But go back to 1902, when Kroger had only 
thirty-six stores. Somewhere along about that 
time things began to happen on a bigger scale 
than formerly. In Cincinnati there was another 
chain of grocery stores owned by Schneider 
Brothers — young and enterprising men who 
had started about as Kroger had. They set 
out to give Kroger his money’s worth in excite- 
ment. They, too, were apostles of lower prices, 
and they made things sizzle, especially when it 
came to bread. 

As an old-time manufacturing baker in Cin- 
cinnati tells the story, the Schneiders finally cut 
the price of bread in the middle. Thereupon 
Kroger advertised that during certain periods 
he would give bread away! He would build a 
bakery, and forever afterward the people who 
bought of him should have their bread at just 
what it cost him to produce it! 

He did build the bakery, and he is running it 
to-day — more bakeries than one. And he did 
put full-sized, richly browned loaves into his 
stores at three cents a loaf. He is selling them 
for that to-day. In St. Louis he has set the 
price at two and a half cents. 

Kroger has had many price fights, but this 
was the biggest one of all. The bakers of the 
country rose and tried to put him down. The 
things they said had no effect, for he claimed 
the right to sell at his own price — always. Let 
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the others go on asking five cents; he did not 
ask them to.come down, but he said he meant to 
run his own business and sell his goods as he 
pleased. At one time it was reported that he 
was about to establish mammoth three-cent 
bakeries in New York, but, if he ever contem- 
plated it, the project was not carried out. There 
was too much money sticking out down in the 
Middle States. He was too busy picking it. 

Bread was not the only thing he made. One 
by one, as he had his fights over middlemen 
and dealers who would not sell him, he added 
to his manufacturing industries. Cake, candy, 
coffee-roasting, canned goods of various sorts 
—these and other lines found a place in his 
producing scheme. Then, about ten years 
ago, he suddenly bought fifteen grocery stores 
in Dayton, Ohio. The purchase price was 
reported at $140,000. 

Some of these stores had not been profitable, 
but, with a curious unanimity, they swung into 
line and began making money. It is an odd 
fact that some men earn profits where others 
starve. For this it is sometimes hard to find the 
reason; but in this case it is not difficult to see: 
Speed, lowered prices, publicity — especially 
speed! Wherever you find a Kroger store you 
find rapidity of turnover — lightning changes 
of scene and no long waits. Ifthe curtain drops 
at all, it goes up again almost instantly, and 
the orchestra has to fiddle lively to keep up. 


An Instance of Quick Judgment 


Back of this extraordinary speed, and respon- 
sible for it, lie vision, quick judgment, and the 


organization to execute manoeuvers promptly. 
The vision consists in a knowledge of the retail 
market — what goods the people will buy in 
large quantities when the incentive is suddenly 
put before them. From the beginning, Kroger 
has had a vision very much broader than any 
one store or neighborhood. He looked out upon 
the people as a whole, not merely as neighbor- 
hood communities. He saw this broader mar- 
ket and was impatient to get to it. That was 
the impulse that led to the accumulation of 
store after store. 

The quick judgment and the organization 
came as a natural result of this impulse. The 
executives of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company reflect the mental speed of their chief. 
Once Mr. F. X. Owens, secretary of the corpora- 
tion, happened to be in Columbus. Walking 
along High Street, he saw a furniture store with 
a sign in the window, “Receiver’s Sale.” In- 
stantly the thought flashed upon him: “Fine 
location for a Kroger grocery!” 

Going inside, he inquired how soon the place 
would be vacant. Then he hunted up the 
agent for the property and discovered that 
unusual obstacles stood in the way of a lease. 
The building was owned by an estate, and the 
signatures of nineteen heirs would be required 
in order to get a long-term tenancy. 

It has often been said of Kroger that he 
glories in obstacles. He doesn’t dally with 
them or take off his hat and contemplate them. 
He sails in and tackles them with an ax. All his 
young men are trained into this spirit. 

Mr. Owens was brought up under the Kroger 
tutorage, and the nineteen signatures did not 
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frighten him. Furthermore, his judgment told 
him that he was on the track of a good thing. 
He went to it on the run —the Kroger way. 
He lost a lot of sleep, skipped several meals, 
argued until he was quite exhausted; but he 
finished with the lease in his inside coat pocket. 


The Executives’ Dining-Room 


The Kroger stores sell for cash, and always 
have. Once a group of his neighbors up around 
his home in Cincinnati talked with him about 
his perversity in refusing to instal a credit 
department. 

“Really, we'd like to buy our groceries of 
you,” one of them said, voicing the sentiments 
of them all, “but the fact is, Kroger, we can’t 
stand for ‘cash down.’ It’s too much bother, 
and we can get credit at other grocery stores.” 

“Gentlemen,” he replied, “I'd like mighty 
well to sell you groceries; but if you buy of me, 
by jinks, you'll have to come across with the 
money, like the rest of my customers!” 

And then, of course, Quality — Quality con- 
sistently above the price. One day Kroger 
went into one of his stores with his can-opener 
in his pocket. This is his favorite weapon. 
He took down a can of beans, cut the tin, 
tasted and sniffed. 

“How much of this stuff have we got in 
stock?”’ he demanded. 

“Nine hundred cases,” came the answer. 

“Drag it out and have it hauled to the 
dump!” he commanded. 

Such things don’t happen often, for the in- 
spection system is usually working overtime. 
At the main warehouse, more groceries are 
sampled in a day than some grocers sell in a 
year. There is a dining-room for executives, 
too, and every one of them is a professional 
taster at meal-time. The comments passed on 
the various dishes, as they appear and dis- 
appear, would make good comic opera. 

Kroger eats there himself at noon-time — he 
and his son, who is learning how to be a rapid- 
fire grocer like his father. The boy is an expert 
taster, but his father is the court of last resort. 
If he doesn’t like a thing, he won’t have it 
sold in his stores. 

“If a man tries to sell stuff he wouldn’t eat 
himself,”” he says, “how can he expect a cus- 
tomer to come back for more? If the coffee 
boils up green or yellow instead of golden- 
brown, do you suppose the customer is going to 
say a prayer for Kroger? If a cigar burns 
crooked, do you imagine that .the fellow who 


smokes it is going to tell his friends that Kroger 
keeps good cigars?” 


$372 Becomes Two -Miliion 


In 1904 another kind of money began to stick 
out, down in Ohio. Kroger saw it, and bought 
eight retail meat markets. Then he began 
installing meat departments throughout his 
chain. Afterward he bought a packing-house 
because he was so persistently opposed to 
middlemen. To-day his pig-killing plant is 
said to be the biggest outside of Chicago. 

It was in 1906 that Columbus came into line. 
Locations were rented and three stores estab- 
lished. This local chain has grown into four- 
teen stores, with a warehouse and a bakery. 

But the greatest deal of all was sprung in 
1908, on the anniversary of the founding of the 
business. Of late years it has been the custom 
to take over a dozen stores on each birthday, as 
souvenirs of the occasion. But in 1908 Kroger 
bought some sixty stores at one lick, including 
the nineteen stores of his old rivals, the Schnei- 
der Brothers, whom he took into his organiza- 
tion as executives. 

It was only a year or two ago that the money 
began to stick out down in St. Louis. When 
he saw it protruding, Kroger bought twenty-six 
stores belonging to the Maurer-Remley Meat 
and Grocery Company. Since then he has 
increased the Missouri chain to forty-eight 
stores, in addition to a large bakery and ware- 
house. Incidentally he has founded a bank in 
Cincinnati, built an interurban railroad, picked 
up some profitable real estate, and established 
a wholesale grocery business. 

But his favorite pursuit has been along the 
line of retail groceries. His chain of stores 
to-day, in addition to those already named, com- 
prises groups at Hamilton, Xenia, Miamisburg, 
Piqua, and Middletown in Ohio, and at Cov- 
ington, Newport, Bellevue, Ludlow, and Dayton 
in Kentucky. Cincinnati and its immediate sub- 
urbs have about a hundred of the Kroger stores. 

In 1902, when the greater growth of the 
house really set in, the annual sales were 
$395,000. Last year they were about $10,000,- 
ooo. The original capital invested by Kroger 
down on Pearl Street, $372, has become 
$2,000,000. 

Opportunity, coupled with dyriamics — 
that’s about all there is to it. There is money 
sticking out everywhere in this land of ours, but 
you’ve got to reach for it quickly or somebody 
else nabs it. 





The wonderful story of the button business in America will be told in February 
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MR. BERNARD SHAW, burling at doctors virtually all the accusations that the world 
bas formulated against them in the last two thousand years, declares that medical 


etiquette 1s really the cloak for a huge cons 
tts object is the protection of the doctor s 


piracy of silence against the public, and that 


livelihood and the concealment of bis errors 


THE NEW MEDICAL ETHICS 


BURTON J. 


AUTHOR OF “WHAT WE K 


HREE years ago, in the preface to his 
play, “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Mr. 
Bernard Shaw assailed, in his most 

characteristic manner, the whole medical pro- 
fession. This vitriolic diatribe repeated virtually 
all of the accusations the world has hurled at 
doctors in the last two thousand years. They 
foster cases of imaginary illness, Mr. Shaw 
declared, in order to increase their incomes; 
they magnify trifling indispositions into serious 
maladies, in order to obtain the credit of re- 
markable cures. Frankness is the last virtue 
they possess; they do not dare to preach that 


BY 


HENDRICK 


NOW ABOUT CANCER,” ETC 


reform of habits which is the one essential 
demanded in the treatment of most complaints, 
especially those that are the consequences — as 
so many diseases are—of gluttony, hard drink- 
ing, and general debauchery. Surgeons con- 
stantly perform unnecessary operations, and 
physicians make unnecessary and expensive 
visits. Both branches of the profession lack 
fixed standards of treatment — medicine, falsely 
called a science, is really the plaything of 
fashion. Medical ethics and medical etiquette 
are really the cloaks for a huge conspiracy 
of silence against the public; when one physi- 
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DR. PAUL EHRLICH, the discoverer of “606,” 


reat medical authorities who take 


a medical man should be allowed to patent a surgical instru- 


ment or a medical preparation 


iscovery, 0OO, and escapes tbe charge « 


rom il to the scientific work of 


cian is attacked, however justly, all the rest run 
frantically to his support 
quette,”’ says Mr. Shaw, “has for its object, 
not the health of the patient or of the commun- 
ity, but the protec tion of the doctor’s livelihood 
and the concealment of his errors.” 

Charges like these, coming from so famous 
and so universal an iconoclast, naturally caused 
little surprise and aroused no particular resent- 
ment. An American magazine, however, sent 
this book for review to Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of 
Boston, one of the most eminent of American 
physicians, and assistant professor of medicine at 
Harvard University. Eliminating Mr. Shaw’s 
references to vivisection,— with which, of 
course, Dr. Cabot does not agree,— this distin- 


‘Professional eti- 





is one of the 
the advanced stand that 


He bas patented bis own 
f exploitation by devot- 


his institute 


ETHICS 
guished professor sums up his 
views as follows: “I can verify 
every one of Mr. Shaw’s state- 


ments in my own practice; and 
if we admit, as Mr. Shaw does, 
that these evils are no more the 
fault of the doctor than of the 
public, | think we must recog- 
nize the justice of his point of 
view. If he were writing in this 
country, Mr. Shaw would doubt- 
less perceive how many influences 
are now at work to counteract the 
evils that he so truly portrays, 
and to bring about the reforms 
that he suggests.”’ 

[his is not the only indication 
that American physicians of the 
highest class are alive to certain 
evils in the trade, and are doing 
their best to stamp them out. 
Only a few vears ago, in 1903, the 
American Medical Ass¢ ciation, the 
greatest, most comprehensive, and 
most influential medical organiza- 
tion in the country, abandoned 
its celebrated “‘Code” of “‘ Med- 
ical Ethics,” and adopted a radi- 
cally revised compendium of 
“Principles” in its place. 

The Association had adopted 
this “Code” on its organization 


in 1847. In its essence, and 
largely in its phraseology, the 
document dated from 1803. Its 


original author was Dr. Thomas 
Percival, an English physician, 
who compiled these rules as a 
guide, philosopher, and friend for 
his son, about to enter practice as 
a physician. They represent just 
about the kind of thing that would 
naturally be addressed to an im- 
mature mind. They enjoin a physician to “be 
ever ready to obey the calls of the sick,”’ and to 
imbue “his mind with the greatness of his mis- 
sion and the responsibility he incurs in its dis- 
charge.” Physicians are directed to “minister 
to the sick with due importance of their office, 
reflecting that the ease, the health, and the 
lives of those committed to their charge depend 
upon their skill, attention, and fidelity.” They 
are instructed “‘to honor the fraternity as a 
body, and especially to entertain a due respect 
to those seniors who by their labors have con- 
tributed to its advancement.” “They should 
study, in their deportment, so to unite fen- 
derness with firmness and condescension with 
authority {the italics are in the “‘Code’’} as to 
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inspire the minds of their patients with grati- 
tude, respect, and confidence.” “A patient 
should, after his recovery, entertain a just and 
enduring sense of the value of the services 
rendered him by his physician.” 

4 more delectable collection of windy and 
self-praising platitudes — only a few specimens, 
running through thirty-one pages of fine print, 
are recorded above — was probably never 
put together. It is rather amazing that a 
code of ethics originally prepared in 1803 

-in the time of cutting, bleeding, “gun- 
shot” doses, and sawbone surgery should 
have lasted well into the days of serum- 
therapy, vaccines, bacteriology, and antisep- 
sis. In spite of the ridicule generally heaped 
upon this “Code,” usually by medical men 
themselves, it was not until 
May, 1903, that the American 
Medical Association formally 
abolished it. 

Until the last few years the 
medical profession, as this “‘Code”’ 
clearly emphasized, regarded itself 
as a thing apart, a separate estate, 
like the clergy, more or less 
superior to law and conventional 
morals. That it should have 
ethics of its own necessarily fol- 
lowed from this conception. Like 
the healing of men’s souls, the 
healing of their bodies implied 
a special providence. As a result 
of this idea, there had developed 
certain mannerisms and _ profes- 
sional posturings. In medieval 
times, the doctor, dressed in a 
long robe and a black cap, con- 
ducted his conversation in Latin, 
and administered his mysterious 
and nauseous and utterly worth- 
less nostrums according to fixed 
formulas that amounted almost 
to incantations. This was -the 
type of physician that so aroused 
the wrath of Moliére, whose 
whole life as a dramatist was 
spent in ridiculing the medical 
superstitions of his time. There 
are few outward vestiges of this 
sort of thing to-day; although 
fifty years ago surgeons used 
always to put on frock-coats when 
they performed operations, and in 
Paris, in the sixties, evening clothes 


made of clean, white antiseptic materials; 
they are put on, not for the purpose of inspir- 
ing the patient with awe, but of protecting 
him from germs. Only a few remnants of the 
old superstitious days remain. Young medical 
students are still too much inclined to grow 
beards as a visible sign to the world that 
they are engaged in a learned occupation. 
Besides being affectations, these beards make 
ideal harboring-places for germs. A _ clean- 
shaven physician is by all odds the most 
Sanitary. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous lingering trace 
of monkish superstition, however, is the custom 
n Latin—or what is 


of writing prescriptions 
sometimes said to be Latin There was a time, 
many centuries ago, when Latin was the one 
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accepted mode of communication among edu- 
cated men. Doctors, like all other learned peo- 
ple, transacted their business in this tongue, and 
all early medical books were written in Latin. 
But this language is no longer the generally 
accepted medium of learned intercourse. Uni- 
versities, whose degrees, until twenty years ago, 
were invariably printed in Latin, now generally 
employ English. Lawyers: are eliminating 
Latin as much as possible from their legal docu- 
ments. Only a few doctors, here and there,— 
usually not the most intelligent of their kind, 


still persist in using the old, worn-out 
formulas. In reality, few of these physicians 
know enough Latin to express their sim- 
plest ideas. The stuff they write is hardly 


Ciceronian in quality— it consists merely of 
a few disjointed words and phrases that survive 
from the hog-Latin in general use in the Middle 
Ages. It serves absolutely no purpose except 
to surround the profession with an atmosphere 
of false dignity. As a matter of fact, many 
physicians write very few prescriptions; the 
remedies for most non-surgical disorders to-day 
are diet, fresh air, exercise, nursing, and a 
clean mind and body. 


The New Respect for Truth 


The great glory of modern medicine is that 
it regards nothing as essential but the truth. It 
does not take things for granted. The experi- 
mental laboratory has no respect for authority; 
it submits everything to its microscope and its 
test-tube. Bacteriology never lies. This is 
probably the reason why a repugnance to useless 
misrepresentation is now spreading through the 
whole profession. Old medical codes constantly 
taught deceit. Professors in medical colleges 
invariably instructed their students that the doc- 
tor was perfectly justified in lying to a patient 
for the patient’s good. Medical ethics made 
only the distinction that the doctor must not lie 
for his own good. Whether this practice was 
immoral, therefore, philosophers must decide; 
that it was silly, useless, and demonstrably 
harmful is now the accepted idea. The thought 
is always in the back of everybody’s head, in 
consulting his physician: “Is he telling the 
truth?” “Is he attempting to make things 
pleasant for me?” The doctor diagnoses your 
complaint as “bronchitis”; you yourself sus- 
pect that it is incipient tuberculosis. The 
mere fact that so many men distrust their 
doctors is itself a sufficient condemnation of the 
theory that, in particular cases, misrepresenta- 
tion is a part of the treatment; and it is a bad 
thing for any profession when this attitude of 
distrust prevails against it. Moreover, the only 








ground on which untruth is justified has no 
validity. Its purpose is to deceive, to allay 
unnecessary fears, to induce a quiet mind in 
the patient; in practice it does not do this. 


Why Doctors’, Lies Don’t Sucéeed 


One day an intelligent citizen who was con- 
scious of a weak heart consulted his physician. 
The doctor, who at once saw that it was in- 
curable valvular disease, informed the patient 
that he had “neuralgia of the stomach.” Why 
cause him unnecessary mental anguish? 

A few days afterward this invalid met at his 
club an intimate friend who was also a doctor. 

“Sam,” he asked, “what is neuralgia of the 
stomach?” 

“There’s no such disease,” replied his friend. 

“Is that so?” He mused for a moment. 
“What would you think of a doctor who made 
that diagnosis?” 

“Either he doesn’t know his job or he is trying 
not to alarm his patient.” 

“Ah, I see!” 

This shows about how effectual this kind: of 
misrepresentation usually is. The truth will 
always out, just like murder. And the unhappy 
victim is likely to conceive a great contempt 
for the medical profession. 

The average invalid is the center of a huge 
conspiracy, formed by doctors, nurses, relatives, 
and friends, all bending their energies to keep 
from him the serious nature of his disease. It 
is seldom that they succeed. For the sick man, 
if he retains any interest in his surroundings, 
sees through the plot. The reason is that he 
has himself played a deceitful part in numerous 
other conspiracies of the kind, and he easily 
recognizes all the details of the game. More- 
over, all those who are doing their best now 
to keep the truth from him will some day be sick 
themselves, and be victims of similar plots. 
“Of course | don’t believe anything doctors 
say,” is a remark frequently heard. “I have 
helped them to lie too many times.” But the 
real danger appears when the doctor discovers 
favorable indications and begins to tell the 
truth. ‘You're much better to-day,” he in- 
forms the patient, after an examination. 
“You're going to get well. You'll be sitting 
up in a short time.” The weary patient puts 
this down as merely one more lie — another 
attempt to bolster him up artificially. 

Any one who has gone with a serious illness 
to an exclusively truth-telling physician readily 
appreciates the difference. Such a doctor 
makes no attempt to conceal the gravity of the 
patient’s condition; he describes, in plain words, 
just what the’ matter is, and the chances of re- 
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covery —sometimes remote, of course. Possibly 
the patient leaves his office downcast. One 
realizes, however, that it is not the fault of the 
physician, but of the disagreeable facts. The 
relief that comes over such a patient, however, 
when, at a subsequent visit, this same doctor 
notes an improvement and tells him that he is 
progressing toward a recovery, knows almost 
no bounds. 

A rather bedraggled East Side Jew one day 
stepped joyfully out of a free dispensary. 
“I’m all right,” he told his friends. ‘“‘I thought 
| had-heart disease, but the doctor examined 
me and says my heart is not injured at all.”’ 

“But perhaps he wasn’t telling the truth,” 
his considerate friend urged. ‘‘ These doctors 
can’t be depended on, you know.” 

“Yes,”’ was the reply; “but I overheard him 
tell another old man that he had cancer of 
the stomach and couldn’t live very long. | 
guess this is a doctor that tells the truth, all 
right.” 

But are lies ever justified? If a man is likely 
to drop dead with heart disease any minute, 
should his doctor tell him so? Will not the 
shock of such a piece of information hasten his 
end? Even in extreme cases of this kind, the 
most enlightened medical men believe that 
there is no justification for deceit. One of the 
marvelous qualities of human nature, they 
say, is the way in which the average man re- 
ceives such dreadful news. We seem to possess 
certain reserve forces, that enable us to re- 
ceive calmly information of this kind. Many a 
doctor, bracing himself to tell a neurotic woman 
most distressing news about herself or some 
close relative, has been amazed at the new 
strength and poise disclosed. Dr. Cabot, who 
believes in truth-telling on such occasions, 
describes this power as a manifestation of 
spiritual antitoxins; just as the physical frame 
manufactures anti-bodies that destroy the poi- 
sons set free by the microbes of disease, so the 
spiritual nature develops ceftain resistance 
against attacks of this kind. “In all my ex- 
perience,” he says, “| have never known a man 
or a woman made worse by telling them the 
truth.” In some cases, possibly, the shock 
may kill. That is no reason, however, why 
the truth should not be told. It is certainly 
better that a life here and there should be lost 
than that the whole medical profession should 
live in an atmosphere of suspicion and deceit. 


The Old Discredited Professional Secrecy 


Another evil of the old ethics, which still 
prevails to a large extent, but which the most 
enlightened minds are attempting to eliminate, 


is professional secrecy. Secrecy among doctors 
has two purposes — to protect the confidences 
of patients, and to protect the doctor in his 
mistakes. Old-fashioned physicians make al- 
most a fetish of maintaining absolute secrecy 
about the ailments of their patients. Any- 
thing the doctor learns about a sick man — his 
disease, his character, his vices, his family and 
personal affairs — he must regard as secrets of 
the confessional. Dr. Austin Flint, one of the 
greatest and most respected American physi- 
cians of the old school, expressed this convic- 
tion in its extremest form when he wrote: 

“Physical ailments and defects which the 
physician must discover he has no right to 
speak of. . . . Many ailments are of a nature 
that most persons desire to conceal, and they 
should not be deprived of the right of conceal- 
ar A patient may have a serious dis- 
ease of which, in order to spare family and 
friends anxiety, or for other reasons, conceal- 
ment is desirable. The physician is bound 
to respect this desire. . . . In respect to the 
knowledge of criminal acts the physician is 
not to play the part of a detective or informer. 
No matter if he may have ascertained that his 
patient is an escaped convict, a thief, a robber, 
or even a murderer, he must keep silent. . . . 
The ethical rule is without exceptions.” 

In explaining this strange doctrine, Dr. 
Flint gave an illustration. An unmarried 
girl comes to a physician suffering from the 
effects of a criminal operation. It is the busi- 
ness of the doctor to give her medical advice 
and restore her to health, if possible. To in- 
form the authorities that a crime had been com- 
mitted would be “unethical.” Carried to its 
logical conclusion, this attitude would make a 
doctor keep silent while a poisoner was going 
around plying his trade or while an incendiary 
was spending his time burning down orphan 
asylums. “The ethical rule is without excep- 
tions. . . . The physician is not to play the 
part of a detective or informer.” 

Idle gabbling about friends, or betrayal of 
facts learned confidentially, is reprehensible, of 
course, in physicians, lawyers, clergymen, or even 
private citizens. Under ordinary circumstances, 
a doctor should certainly respect his patient’s 
confidence. There are other considerations in- 
involved, however. Modern scientific progress 
has revealed, above all, the social nature of- 
disease. Very few human beings are sick solely 
unto themselves. Very few of us can be sick, 
that is, without exposing others to the danger 
of sickness. If aman could go into an unfre- 
quented corner and have his disease all to 
himself, his right to complete secrecy, as set 
forth in Dr. Flint’s doctrine, might be de- 
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fended. But he can not. Modern sanitary 
laws — the creation of health boards, the nail- 
ing of a sign on a house in which there is 
scarlet fever or diphtheria — are sufficient 


recognitions of the fact that doctors can not 
treat illness as confidential. 

In regard to nearly ail contagious diseases, 
this fact is generally But in 
gard to one group of infections the old doc- 
And 
are most frightful 
in their consequences to the individuals afflicted, 
and to innocent relatives, especially children 
It is only within the last three or four years 
that any one would dare to mention the word 
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outstanding facts in human 
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situation, for example, which seems to present a 
puzzle to medical ethics. The doctor learns that 
a young man, afflicted with this disease, is soon 
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to be married to an innocent woman. What 
should he do? It seems an insult to human 
intelligence to discuss the question at all. 
What do medical “confidences” or medical 
ethics count for, when the life of a woman and 
the sanity of children are involved? The fact 
remains, however, that many doctors regard it 
as “professional” to keep quiet, “not to give 
the man away,” in cases of this kind. The 
Flint principle, “‘to Which there are no excep- 
tions,”” would seem to oblige him to sit by and 
see a hideous crime committed. 

As a matter of fact, this disease, when sub- 
mitted to long and painstaking treatment, 
is usually curable. There are certain blood- 
tests by which the experienced specialist can 
tell when it is finally eliminated from the body. 
The least a physician can do is to compel the 
diseased man to submit to this treatment, and 
to entertain no thoughts of marriage until 
the Wassermann reaction shows that he is free 
from infection. In case the physician can not 
do this, he should, of course, at once inform the 
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old school, voiced the doctrine of professional secrecy in its most extreme form when 


be wrote: “Physical ailments and defects u 


bich the physician may discover he bas no 


right to speak of The ethical rule is without exceptions.” Modern scientific 


progress, revealing above all the social nature « 


young woman’s responsible relatives. With 
that his responsibility ends 

The “Principles” of the American Medical 
Association, in their modified form, cover this 
point satisfactorily. “There are occasions,” 
says Section 2 of Chapter 1, “when a physician 
must determine whether or not his duty to 
society requires him to take definite action to 
prevent a healthy individual from becoming 
infected, because the physician has knowledg: 
obtained through the confidences intrusted to 
him as a physician, of a communicable disease 
to which the healthy individual is to be exposed 
In such a case, the physician should act as he 
would desire another to act toward one of his 
own family under like circumstances.” 


The Doctors Who ** Hang Together’’ 


The old-fashioned ideas that demanded 
secrecy for the protection of the doctor receive 
little respectable support to-day. Many prac- 
titioners probably still believe that one doctor 


disease, 1s contradicting this potnt of view 


must necessarily hide all the mistakes of 
another. This issue is most commonly pre- 
sented in consultations. Desiring to obtain 
special advice in particular cases, the patient 
or his friends call in another physician to 
“consult” with the one attending him. What 
relations should exist between the two men? 
Che old medical code prescribes an exceedingly 
complicated ritual. It lays down precise rules 
for meeting all possible contingencies. The 
consultant should meet the attending physician 
on the stroke of the hour; in particular, he 
should avoid getting there ahead of time 

this might imply that he was attempting to 
steal a march. If the attending physician is 
behindhand, the consultant must wait. If, 
after waiting a reasonable period, the attend- 
ant does not appear, the consultant quietly 
takes his leave. Only in case of an emergency, 
or in case he has come a long distance, should 
the consultant examine the patient in the 
absence of his confrére. When circumstances 
force him to do this, he should write his opinion 
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as to diagnosis and treatment, and leave it in a 
sealed envelope, for the attendant. Etiquette 
prescribes exactly how the two men shall be- 
have when the scheduled meeting takes place. 
[he attending physician always questions the 
patient first; when he has finished, the 
consultant may cross-examine. The pourparlers 
over, the two men retire “to a private place 
for deliberation”; and the entire discussion must 
be ‘‘secret and confidential.”” The attendant 
gives his opinion first, and then the consultant. 
If there are several consultants, each delivers 
himself in the order in which he has been called 
in to the case. The attending physician, never 
the consultant, presents the result of the solemn 
proceeding to the patient or his friends. 

In all this, nothing necessarily contravenes 
public policy, though a good deal of it sounds 
stilted and foolish. It hardly seems likely that 
the best results can be obtained by discussing 
the patient according to strict parliamentary 
rules. The revised ‘Principles’ now in force 
still retain many of these regulations. The 
old-fashioned however, contained 
other prohibitions, now omitted. ‘Neither by 
words nor manner should any of the parties toa 
consultation assert or insinuate that any part of 
the treatment pursued did not receive his assent. 
\ physician who is called upon to consult 
should observe the most honorable and scrupu- 
lous regard for the character and standing of the 
practitioner in attendance; the practice of 
the latter, if necessary, should be justified as far 
as can be consistently with a regard for truth, 
and no hint or insinuation should be thrown 
out which could impair the confidence reposed 
in him or affect his reputation.” 

This habit doctors have of sticking by one 
another, even in their mistakes, too generally 
prevails. An idea that it is immoral, however, 
and brings the profession into contempt, is rap- 
idly gaining ground. A physician who exulted 
in pointing out the errors of his associates, 
and who gave them wide publicity, would 
naturally not long survive in any community. 
A sick man, however, calls in a consultant, 
and pays him money, for a particular purpose. 
He wants to know whether he has been receiving 
proper treatment; if he has not, he is entitled to 
this information. The consultant’s first obliga- 
tion is to the patient, and not to his brother 
physician. If — to imagine an extreme case 
he discovers that the attending physician is 
incompetent and does not understand the case, 
it is his duty diplomatically to inform the 
responsible people of the fact. It would be 


“Code,” 


indecent to declare the truth from the house- 
tops; but the information is something that 
the parties chiefly interested have a right to. 


Any other standpoint flies in the face of com- 
mon sense. The only defense of silence is that 
of protection to the attending physician, which 
is only another way of saying that an incom- 
petent person should be left free to perpetrate 
his mistakes. The consultant, it may be urged, 
is merely giving his opinion, and he too may 
be wrong. But the answer is that it is only 
his opinion you are paying for. 

The modified “Principles” of the American 
Medical Association reflect this modern point 
of view. “Inevery consultation,” says Section 
2 of Article III, “the benefit to be derived by 
the patient is of first importance. All the 
physicians interested in the case should be 
frank and candid with the patient and his 
family.” Again, “Since the consultant was 
employed by the patient in order that his 
opinion might be obtained, he should be per- 
mitted to state the result of his study of the 
case to the patient, or his next friend, in the 
presence of the physician in charge.” 


Why Shouldn’t Medical Men Hold 
Patents ? 


Professional ethics, even in their present 
revised form, prohibit a medical man from 
holding a patent upon a surgical instrument 
or a medical preparation. The non-professional 
mind finds it difficult to understand the 
point in this. If a scientist discovers a serum 
that may be the means of saving countless 
human lives, or invents a surgical instrument 
that makes possible a new operation, is he 
not entitled to benefit financially from his dis- 
coveries? The argument against it is that his 
private control would interfere with its un- 
restricted use; that the profits might make 
the new treatment so expensive that many poor 
people would be deprived of it. If these new 
things were not in fact commercialized, there 
might be some point in this contention. What 
actually happens, however, is this: As soon as 
a new preparation or a new instrument is de- 
vised, large manufacturers at once seize upon 
it. Some of these men have no scruples against 
making money even out of the misfortunes of 
humanity. The profits, therefore, which are 
frequently large, instead of going to the man 
who is entitled to them, go to private capitalists, 
and these capitalists, as the surgeons complain, 
“soak” them in the prices chargec. But there is 
another valid reason why medical men and med- 
ical institutions should patent their discoveries, 
and that is in order that they may control them 
and thereby protect the public against frauds. 
A medical research institute, for example, 
discovers a serum for a deadly disease, and 
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gives it freely to the world. It would really 
protect the public if the institute should patent 
this preparation and give the exclusive right to 
prepare and market it to some manufacturer 
whom the directors trusted and could control. 
Its profits could be used for continued medical 
research. In that way the public would be 
protected against an impure product — and 
that there are a good many poor preparations 
of anti-toxins put out is notorious. The highest 
medical authorities are gradually coming around 
to this opinion. The greatest of the time is un- 
questionably Dr. Paul Ehrlich of Frankfurt, the 
discoverer of 606, or salvarsan. Dr. Ehrlich 
has patented this preparation,—one of the 
greatest discoveries of modern times,— and 
escapes the charge of exploitation by devoting 
all the profits to the scientific work of his 
institute. 


The War upon the Fee-Splitters 


In the last few years the American Medical 
Association has directed a wholesome crusade 
against one of the most disgraceful practices of 
the medical profession —that of “ fee-splitting.”’ 
Though probably this ingenious method of 
turning an honest penny has been utilized from 
the earliest days, it has become an all-prevailing 
evil only in the last twenty-five years. The 
modern development of medicine, especially of 
surgery, has facilitated it. The surgeons now 
have the largest practices and make the 
largest fees. The treatment of disease, al- 
most exclusively medical thirty or forty years 
ago, has now become largely surgical. The 
poor practitioner collects his two or three or 
five dollars a visit, while his more prosperous 
colleague gets his hundred, two hundred, or 
five hundred dollars for an operation. In scores 
of cases the physician, called in the early stages 
of the disease, has to turn his patient over to 
the gentleman with the knife. Where, a gener- 
ation ago, the physician would diagnose a 
complaint as “inflammation of the bowels,” 
and make his calls for a week or two until 
the patient recovered or died, now after one or 
two visits he hastily calls in a surgeon, who 
promptly excises the appendix. 

That the financial aspects of this transac- 
tion should impress the physician is not 
unnatural. He has put his surgical friend 
in the way of making a nice fat fee, and 
has lost money himself. He had the dispo- 
sition of the case; he could have recommended 
any other of a dozen men; and he has 
therefore conferred a distinct financial favor 
in delivering his patient to this particular 
individual. Is he not entitled to a “commis- 


sion,” a “rake-off,” a “squeeze”? In altogether 
too many cases the surgeon sees the thing from 
the same point of view. When his bill is paid, 
therefore, he “rebates” a certain percentage, 
agreed on in advance, to the doctor. 

In an article in a medical journal a few years 
ago, Dr. LL. Emmett Holt, of New York, declared 
that “medical grafters of this type” are increas- 
ing rapidly. A recent investigation made by 
the American Medical Association supports this 
view. In certain parts of New York City the 
“usual percentage” is the rule rather than the 
exception. Physicians here get commissions not 
only from surgeons and consultants, but from 
sanatoriums, hospitals, drug-stores, and instru- 
ment makers. Some hospitals even offer these 
“rake-offs” in their circulars to doctors. In the 
South and in New England this abuse has not 
reached large proportions. The fee-splitting 
area reaches across New York to Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and then shoots 
upward to North and South Dakota. Cali- 
fornia is mentioned as one of the places where 
the art has reached its highest development. 

Many medical men have reached a point 
where they justify this practice. It’s nobody’s 
business what the surgeon or consultants do 
with their fees, they say: they can buy their 
wives diamonds with them, or give back part to 
the hard-working and badly paid gentlemen 
who made it possible to earn them. Most, how- . 
ever, do not split ethical hairs, but justify the 
custom on the great general moral principle that 
“Everybody does it; if | don’t do it, somebody 
else will.” But, in fact, the respectable medical 
man regards the fee-splitter in just about the 
same way as the high-class lawyer regards the 
ambulance-chaser. 

A physician can not receive commissions 
and do his duty to his patient. In places 
where the practice rages most furiously, the 
wildest competition prevails. Surgeons bid 
against each other for patients, and inevitably 
the man who pays the largest commissions 
gets the cases. As a result, the physician 
sends his man, not to the most competent 
surgeon, but to the one who pays him the 
biggest “‘squeeze.”” Patients of such men 
do not get the best surgeons, because really 
high-class men will not split fees. It needs no 
great knowledge of human nature to foresee 
that this habit may also lead to unnecessary 
operations. Any one familiar with graft in any 
form will likewise understand that a fee-splitting 
surgeon will recoup himself out of the patient. 
A dishonest contractor who bribes a politician 
for city work always adds the amount of the 
bribe to his bill. A dishonest surgeon will do 
precisely the same thing. 
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THE 
ORCHID OF SUDDEN DEATH 


The Fourth Adventure of Fanny Gordon, an American Girl 
in the Secret Service of France 


BY EDITH 


R a woman to lie to her husband is 

only normal; and the more she loves 

him the oftener, of course, she will lie. 
But when she begins to deceive her brother, 
it’s a bad sign.” 

The Vicomte de Chatellerault, who, after 
refusing an invitation to dinner, had run in 
for coffee afterward, seemed strangely absent- 
minded and nervous. He gnawed his lips, 
glanced at the straight back of Fanny’s new Eng- 
lish chaperone, then spoke beneath his breath: 

“I am troubled, mademoiselle, about my 
sister Blanche-Marie.”’ 

Fanny glanced up with quick compassion. 
“The Duchess d’Ubzac? She is ill?”’ 

He shook his head. “No! But, mademoi- 
selle, it has an ugly look when a woman, mar- 
ried to a millionaire who adores her, yet comes 
three times in two months to borrow fifty 
thousand francs from her brother who is not a 
millionaire at all. Her money gambled away at 
bridge, a pressing account from Doucet — that 
was the story. But, mademoiselle, what am | 
to think when, with the idea of relieving her 
from anxiety, | seek the dressmaker, inquire 
about this pressing overdue account, and am 
told that ever since her marriage the account 
of the Duchess d’Ubzac has been promptly 
settled at the end of each month?r”’ 

“Perhaps another dressmaker?”’ 

“She explicitly stated Doucet. Mademoi- 
selle, having heard this, | went at once to my 
sister's house. Blanche-Marie was not at 
home. It is now nearly nine o'clock, and she 
has not yet returned!” 

Fanny lapsed into deep thought. ‘Vicomte, 
did you find whether the Duchess had received 
any letters this morning?”’ 

He nodded. “Old Nanette showed them to 
us. She herself carries the morning post to 
her mistress, so she could vouch that they 
were all there. The singular thing, however, 
was, they were all unopened!” 


MACVANE 


BY WILL FOSTER 


“Ah!” Into Fanny’s dark eves flashed the 
dancing brightness that lit them when her 
passion for investigation was aroused. ‘‘ Does 
madame your sister read the newspapers?”’ 

He nodded. “The Grand Journal was there 
on the night table, folded beside her letters.”’ 

“Folded as it comes from the press?”’ 

He hesitated. “‘N-no. I remember notic- 
ing that an inner sheet with marked reports 
was folded on the outside.” 

Fanny rang her bell. Her little maid ap- 
peared. ‘“‘Clémentine, here is a sou. Please 
go to the little shop on the Avenue Kléber and 
buy me a Grand Journal of this morning.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle!”’ 

@ Raoul sat with a troubled face, like one who 
has loosed forces that he is minded to check. 

“Who knows? Perhaps you are right. 
She may have been speculating on her own 
account, and met with disaster — poor child! 
And, in any case, it is very likely that by this 
time she has returned home. Mademoiselle, 
may | use your telephoner”’ 

Five minutes later, as de Chatellerault turned 
with an agitated frown from the telephone, the 
breathless Clémentine entered the salon with 
the desired newspaper. 

“Blanche-Marie has not yet returned, 
mademoiselle.”” Chatellerault’s high-featured 
face was slightly pale. “Ah, the Grand Jour- 
nal. We will look at the stocks that have 
fallen badly these last few days 

“Your idea is an excellent one, Vicomte, 
but before looking at the Bourse reports on 
page 5 we will look first on page 4, which folds 

open at the same time and contains a column 
far more important to our purpose.”’ 

Fanny Gordon paused a moment and glanced 
anxiously at the Vicomte. ‘‘When | read the 
personal column,” she murmured, “I! always feel 
as if | were looking into other people’s letters.” 

Raoul caught his breath. “The personal 
column! Why didn’t I think of that?”’ Snatch- 
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ing the newspaper from Fanny Gordon’s hand, 
he ran his eye fiercely down the page. Fanny 
leaned over his shoulder. Then their fingers 
touched as, at the same instant, they indicated 
a paragraph: 
Boul’d H’n. 25,000 francs—not a sou less. 
This evening. Otherwise immediate conse- 
quences. Avoué. Rue Longlois 18. 


The Vicomte jumped to his feet. ““Twenty- 
five thousand! The very sum she asked me for 
yesterday! If it should be she!” 

“The clue is at least worth trying, as it is the 
only one we have,” responded Fanny. Then, 
crossing the room: 

“Mrs. Walden, excuse me for breaking up 
our party, but | am called out immediately 
upon the most urgent business. Do not sit up 
for me. | will take my key.” 

The English lady nodded in shocked resig- 
nation. 

“And now, Vicomte, wait till | put on a 
hat and cloak, and have Clémentine call a taxi.” 

“But, mademoiselle, surely it is my place to 
go, rather than yours!” : 

“Yes; and if the Duchess is really there, 
directly she hears your voice she will suspect 


pursuit ——” 
“True! But, mademoiselle, it is night — 
and for a young girl like you ——”’ 


“Nonsense! [| will take my revolver.” 

Five minutes later, with her little dog, Tow- 
ser, on her arm, she stepped into the taxicab. 

“It is now nine o'clock. At half past ten, 
Vicomte, telephone to Mrs. Walden. If | am 
not yet at home, come to the Rue Longlois. 
Au revoir!” 


N a quiet, dimly lighted street, Fanny Gordon 

alighted from her taxicab. No. 18 showed 
a facade typically old-fashioned, respectable, 
and austere. Just inside the door sat a neatly 
dressed concierge bending over her sewing in 
the dim light. 

“Monsieur |’avoué?”’ 

“Third story to the left!” 

Up the ancient stone staircase Fanny 
mounted, until, at the door indicated, she 
pressed the electric button. Though she could 
hear the shrill ringing of the gong within, she 
was forced to repeat the summons twice before 
the door was finally opened. The maid, clad 
in an unexpected chic costume of black and 
white, was a small, pretty creature whose face 
was rendered striking by her high-bridged nose 
and by the dark eyebrows which touched 
fiercely in the middle over a pair of immense 





black eyes. These eyes met those of the new- 
comer rather wildly, not to say defiantly. 

“Monsieur l’avoué?”’ 

The servant answered breathlessly, as if she 
had been running: 

“Monsieur l’avoué is —is out!” 

Fanny noticed the uncertain quality of her 
tone, as well as the streak of light that shone 
from a door that stood ajar half way down the 
unlit hallway. With a sudden resolution of 
daring, she clutched her dog, pushed the maid 
aside, and walked rapidly to the lighted door- 
way. She knocked on the door; then, receiving 
no response, pushed it open and boldly entered 
the room. ~ It was empty. 

“| will wait for monsieur l’avoué!”’ she said 
firmly. The maid-servant immediately vanished. 

Fanny, reassured by the elegance and calm 
of the room that she had thus forcibly entered, 
looked about at the well filled library shelves, 
the antique furniture of dark, carved wood, the 
rich Persian rugs upon the floor. Fanny’s 
Pomeranian, however, whimpered a little and 
thrust his head under his mistress’ arm. 

“Little idiot! Is it the flowers you don’t 
like?” 

More than once, indeed, Fanny had had occa- 
sion to notice her pet’s antipathy to the scent 
of flowers; and here, in addition to the other 
marks of refined luxury, a large box of magnifi- 
cent vellow orchids lay open on the immense 


® carved writing-table. Fanny, who loved flowers, 


strolled across to inspect them. With a strange 
cry that was almost like a child’s, Towser leaped 
from her arms and ran back to the hall door. 
Unable to scratch it open with his little paws, 
he remained with his tiny body pressed against 
the crack, his eyes rolling, his fluffy black fur 
rampantly erect. 

At-the same time there came to Fanny’s 
slower human nostrils a smell that explained the 
dog’s paroxysm of disgust. What an odor 
they exhaled, those beautiful flowers! From 
the heap of magnificent flesh-colored blossoms, 
with their strange spots of orange and brown, 
Fanny leaped back as from a reptile. The 
breath of a rotting tropical swamp, the miasma 
of pestilence and of death — no less, it seemed, 
assaulted her nostrils in the acrid perfume 
of those strange, brilliant flowers. Her head 
swam, and she ran to the nearest window. For 
an instant her hand fumbled; then she discov- 
ered that it was closed, by way of weather- 
strips, with a heavy, sausage-like roll covered 
with red cloth and filled with sand. 

Fanny jerked this aside and opened the 
window, thrusting out her head into the 
air of the little court. The air restored her 
self-possession. As she turned back to the 
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room, her mind worked quickly. She thought: 
“When the avoué comes, I'll tell him that | 
am an orchid-fancier, too!” 

By the door, the small dog continued to 
whimper. Fanny went over and stooped to 
comfort him. But, as she raised her eyes, sud- 
denly her heart stood still. What was that 
white object on the rug, at the very edge of 
the light made by the lamp? A few steps for- 
ward, a searching glance, and she beheld a 
man’s hand, palm upward, on the rug. 

For an instant she stood like one paralyzed. 
There, in the shadow of the table, and half 
hidden by a tall carved arm-chair, lay the body 
of a small middle-aged man. 

The sprawling disorder of his limbs, which 
offered a strange contrast to the sober elegance 
of his black attire, left no room for doubt. 
From that upturned marble mask a cold air 
seemed to rise; while a livid bruise on the bald 
temple spoke, as it were, through the still air 
with the dumb cry of “murder!” 

Blind and reeling, possessed by the single 
thought of escape, Fanny rushed to the door. 

It was locked! 

For the first time, Fanny Gordon lost her 
head from terror. Frantically she ran to the 
window. The silent court echoed to her 
shouts, and to the shrill barkings of her little 
dog. 

“Heip! Murder! Police! Help!” 

The dark court burst into light and life. 
From various windows heads were thrust. 
\fter ten shuddering minutes, which seemed to 
the imprisoned girl to last as many years, the 
door-bell suddenly rang. 

“Open, in the name of the law!” 

A moment's silence — a repeated summons; 
then the crash of rending planks, voices, 
tramping steps, confusion. 

[he next moment the key clicked in the 
library door, and two officers flung themselves 
into the room. . 

“Mademoiselle! You are hurt?” 

Fanny, whom horror had momentarily de- 
prived of her voice, pointed mutely to the 
motionless figure beside the table. 

“Murder?” 

An instant later one of the policemen had 
leparted to telephone for a doctor and for 
the Chief of Police, while the other mounted 
guard at the door of the apartment. From 
vithout sounded a babel of footsteps and 
oices. Within was the silence of death. 


‘anny tiptoed toward the policeman at the 
1oor. 

“Please search the apartment!” she whis- 
pered, in horror of what might be. 
here to search for a lady —— 


“I came 


” 


“When my comrade returns,” replied the man 
stolidly. 

Within half an hour the apartment was full 
of people. Fanny Gordon, bewildered by the 
ugly nightmare into which her casual footsteps 
had led her, found herself detained as a witness. 
Her evidence, which was swiftly taken and 
written down, centered, of course, on the van- 
ished servant-girl—the white-faced, staring 
creature who had turned the key on the unfortu- 
nate visitor and the dead man together, and slid 
out into the night. Fanny’s description of her 
was brief but precise. In hot pursuit of this 
single clue, the Chief of Police sent downstairs 
for the concierge. She positively identified the 
dead man as the avoué Cheruel, the owner of 
the apartment. 

“Did you notice a woman leaving the house 
this evening?”’ she was asked. 

“Yes, monsieur. Just as | was about to 
close the great door, at ten o'clock, the new 
maid of monsieur l’avoué—she only arrived in 
the place -this morning — came running down- 
stairs. She wore a dark ulster over her apron. 
She demanded a cab. The taxicab in which 
this young lady arrived still waited at the curb, 
and the maid leaped into it and whirled off.”’ 

“The address?” 

“| tried to hear it, but she spoke too low.” 

Fanny jumped to her feet. ‘‘ Monsieur, that 
taxi was taken from the stand at the Trocadéro. 
Its number is 1964. The driver’s name is 
André Cagliotti. Send for him!” 

“Bravo, mademoiselle!”’ P 

An instant later a man had departed in the 
official auto. The Chief, with sudden sym- 
pathy, turned back to Fanny. 

“Mademoiselle, you are faint. 
cognac!” 

“Many thanks, monsieur. And now, for the 
love of heaven, search the apartment!” 

“ Mademoiselle, it has already been searched. 
No sign of any other human being, dead or 
alive, is to be found.” 

“Thank heaven!” 

Thus relieved of her unnamed fears for the 
safety of the Duchess d’Ubzac, Fanny breathed 
more freely. The swallow of brandy from the 
Chief's flask braced her nerves. Her hunt- 
ing instincts awoke. The little dried-up lawyer 
lying dead there on the floor was nothing to her; 
but the purple mark on his temple told of 
monstrous human passions which but recently 
had galloped through this room, and she was 
filled with eagerness to find the murderer. 

She turned back to the concierge, who was 
being examined further by the Chief. 

“Tell me, madame, who else has entered this 
apartment to-day?” 


Here — some 
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“Just his ordinary clientéle, monsieur — the 
people that come here always for their little 
affairs. The last one came about five o'clock. 
Since then, nobody.”’ 

The Chief sat pondering. “And, though 
he has been dead for some time,— too long, 
for instance, for us to suspect mademoiselle, 
who, as you say, arrived at a quarter to 
ten only,— yet it is plain he has not been dead 
so long as five hours. Hem! The maid came 
back from her errands at eight — two hours — 
yes, he may have been dead two hours.”’ 

Fanny spoke: 

“And the occupants of the other apartments, 
madame — for instance, this Madame Lebrun, 
whose name | saw on the door on the other 
side of the landing from the avoué Cheruel?”’ 

“Ah, mademoiselle! Small fear that the 
Widow Lebrun was mixed up with this annoy- 
ing affair. She was occupied this evening 
with a visitor.” 

“A visitor — what sort of visitor?”’ 

“A monsieur chic, all wrapped up in a blue 
cloak like a workingman, even the hood drawn 
up over his head, though it was not raining — 
and he came in a cab, about seven o'clock.” 

“Ah! And it is certain it was the apartment 
of the Widow Lebrun that he visited?” 

“Yes, monsieur — because | asked her maid, 
and she owned that madame had had a 
visitor, a handsome young man in a cloak. 
| asked her, you see, because, though | was 
sitting there sewing in the doorway all the 
time, | never noticed him pass by on his 
way out—though at nine o'clock | suddenly 
looked up and the cab was driving away. 


How he had passed by me and I never 
heard him——’ 
“Enough, enough! We are not here to 


consider the gossip of the neighborhood. _Lis- 
ten to me! You saw this maid of the avoué 
Cheruel — you can swear to her face if you see 
her again?” 

“Among a thousand, monsieur!”’ 

“Good! And now, let us search the room, 
though it is evident we are not the first to 
reach it. Look! Though everything is in 
perfect order, one sees that this portfolio has 
had the padlock cut away; these table drawers 
have been ransacked and hastily shut again. 
Ah! look here! This tin box, evidently forced 
open, but left with its contents intact — several 
thousand francs in gold louis. Parbleu! We 
begin to see that, though the assassin’s motive 
was robbery, it was not money that she sought!” 
He reflected for a moment. “A fact which 


renders his correspondence of special interest. 
Here — let us look through these letters.”’ 
Fanny’s sharp eyes ran over them. 


“Look, 


monsieur! Here is the same handwriting as 
that on the box of flowers — two letters.” 
“In which the writer begs the avoué to 


accept twenty thousand francs instead of 
thirty. Ha! unsigned, perfumed. Yes, it is 
evident he was blackmailing her. Then why 


did she send him flowers? Mystery! Unless 
she chose them specially for their bad odor. 
Faugh! How revolting! Those flowers smell 
of death.” 

Fanny, controlling a shudder, stooped toward 
the motionless figure on the floor. 

“What is that, monsieur, in his hand?” 

“A black silk tassel, mademoiselle. Look! 
Note with how firm a grip his fingers are twined 
in the silk. One sees it was in the very extrem- 
ity of self-defense that he tore it from the per- 
son of his assailant. Another proof, if we need 
it, of the sex of the assassin. When we find 
the woman, let us search for a scarf or a boa 
with a tassel missing.” 

Fanny nodded. Then, as the Chief, dis- 
entangling the betraying tassel from the rigid 
fingers, laid it on the table beneath the lamp, 
she stooped toward it. A black silk tassel 
about seven inches in length, limp and pendant 
— nothing could have been more completely 
impersonal and insignificant. 

Fanny began to roam about unnoticed, 
while the Chief aided his men in their exam- 
ination of the room. For a long time she 
paused before a carved Dagobert chair covered 
with a crimson taffeta cushion, which stood 
beneath an odd little stained-glass window 
placed high in the wall. After a minute ex- 
amination of the cushion, she tiptoed to the 
other side of the room, fetched the short 
library ladder designed for reaching the upper 
rows of books, climbed up to the high, stained- 
glass window, and made a prolonged survey 
with her electric pocket-lamp. 

“Mademoiselle! What are you doing there?” 

“TI am looking for the weapon, monsieur!” 

“Oh! Do you find anything?” 

“| find a most significant trace of it.” 

“Good! Let me see.” 

The young girl came down, and the eager 
little official scrambled up. He uttered an 
exclamation of angry disappointment. 

“You make a fool of me, mademoiselle. 
There is nothing here!” 

Fanny smiled. “That is a significant trace, 
monsieur.” 

The bell rang, and Raoul de Chatellerault was 
ushered into the room. With his usual care for 
appearances, he gave no sign that he had come 
here to meet the young girl. A moment later 
the Chief of Police had related to this dis- 
tinguished member of the Secret Service the 
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facts of the crime before which they stood. 
They were still in deep conversation when again 
the bell rang, and immediately after appeared 
the messenger who had been despatched to seek 
Fanny’s recent chauffeur. 

“Monsieur! | found the man Cagliotti. 
He says that he carried a woman from 18 Rue 
Longlois to 184 Boulevard Haussmann. His 
description of her tallies with that of mademoi- 
selle. If necessary, he can identify her.” 

The Vicomte’s voice, abrupt almost to fero- 
city, cut in on the man’s tale: 

‘Mademoiselle has already given you a de- 
scription of the missing maid-servant? Let 
me see it!” 

With surprise, Fanny noted that the young 
man’s hand trembled as he held it out to 
the Chief. Briefly his eye ran over the 
paper whereon, according to Fanny Gordon's 
evidence, were enumerated the points of the 
runaway servant’s appearance: 

“Stature, small; eyes, large and dark; nose, 
small Roman; eyebrows meeting in the middle, 
running in a straight line beneath the forehead 
and giving a striking aspect to the face ——” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte, you are ill. It is the 
odor of these horrible vellow flowers. Here — 
come to the window.” , 

“Nonsense!” 

Nevertheless the young man followed the 
Chief's suggestion. Fanny, filled with friendly 
anxiety, moved toward him. With amaze- 
ment she perceived that the look he bent on 
her was one of rage and despair. He spoke in 
an undertone: 

“Mademoiselle! Now that you have set the 
bloodhounds on the track, who is to turn them?” 

Fanny’s head whirled. “What do you 
mean?” 

“| mean that 184 Boulevard Haussmann is 
no other than the mansion d’Ubzac; and that 
the description you have furnished to the police 
is, point for point, that of my sister Blanche- 
Marie!” 


HE time was the next morning, the place 

the library of the late avoué, where, 
though the murdered corpse of its owner had 
been removed, there still lingered the shadow 
of its presence. 

With a grave gesture, the Chief of the Secret 
Service turned to a beautiful little fairy of a 
woman seated beside the Vicomte de Chatelle- 
rault. From beneath level black brows meeting 
in the middle over a little high-bridged nose like 
the Vicomte’s, her immense black eves met the 
Chief’s with a somber yet pathetic defiance. 


“Madame la Duchesse, in spite of your posi- 
tive identification by the chauffeur Cagliotti 
and the concierge of 18 Rue Longlois, you 
reaffirm that it was not you who came here 
last night in the dress of a servant?” 

The Duchess’ reply was low but resolute: 

“| do affirm it.” 

“And the handwriting of the unsigned letters 
on the box of orchids?” 

“Forgeries!”’ 

“And the orchids?” 

“1 know nothing of them 

“Nor of the variety they represent?” 

“Nor of the variety they represent!” 

Incredible stupidity! Suicidal folly! Fanny, 
though she had declared that the darkness of the 
corridor the night before prevented her from 
testifying with certainty as to the identity of 
the maid, yet could feel no moral doubt that her 
eyes again rested on the same woman. Why, 
then, this wholesale denial on the Duchess’ 
part? If only she had admitted the fact of the 
disguise, for which a dozen motives might be 
offered besides that of crime! 

The Chief of the Secret Service, opening a 
box beside him on the table, took out a strange 
flesh-covered blossom, marked with brownish 
spots. 

“Open the window, Inspector! Madame la 
Duchesse, | have it, on the word of no less a 
person than a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, that this orchid is the rare, almost un- 
known Orchis mortis repentinae — the ‘Orchid 
of Sudden Death,’ whose discoverer paid for 
it with his life; though, it is affirmed, the 
deadly properties of its effluvia have long 
been known to certain Oriental races. For 
a delicate or elderly person, like the avoué, 
the sudden opening of a sealed box of these 
flowers in a hermetically closed room such as 
was this—have you observed the weather- 
strips on the window-sills? — might very pos- 
sibly result in death. 

“| learned, moreover, that the sole examples 
of this terrible flower to be found in France are 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Marseilles and in 
the famous conservatories of the Duchess 
d’Ubzac! Madame la Duchesse, will you not 
be warned? Will you not be wise in time? 
Will you not speak openly?” 

The Vicomte de Chatellerault started to his 
feet. 

“Monsieur, let us understand each other. 
You are accusing my sister, the Duchess 
d’Ubzac, of being instrumental in causing the 
death of the avoué Cheruel, by sending him 
these poisonous flowers? But the avoué Che- 
ruel died from the effects of a blow on the temple 
—a blow with a heavy blunt instrument, such as 
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the Duchess, a small and fragile woman, would 
have been totally incapable of inflicting!” 

“You are right, Monsieur le Vicomte. But 
no such weapon is to be found. | call your 
attention to the reconstruction of the case by 
the police, wherein the avoué, overcome by the 
deadly fumes of the flowers, fell to the floor, and 
in falling struck his temple against the corner 
of the writing-table. Asa matter of fact, it was 
beside the table that his dead body was found.” 

After a brief pause the Chief continued: 

“Madame la Duchesse, with such evidence 
as we possess, the natural course would be to 
place you in immediate confinement. Owing, 
however, to the influence which monsieur your 
brother has exerted in high places, a delay of 
ten days has been obtained. During these days 
you will remain under the surveillance of offi- 
cers of the law, who will enter your household 
disguised as servants.” 

The Duchess jumped to her feet. Her deli- 
cate self-possession was shattered. 

“Police in my house? . Then my husband 
will know?” 

“Madame la Duchesse, let us hope that be- 
fore the end of the stipulated time you may be 
able to prove to us that the whole affair is a ter- 
rible mistake. In that case, your husband need 
know nothing about it, and the whole affair will 
be as though it had never been.” 

Ten minutes later, at the special request of 
Raoul, Fanny accompanied the half fainting 
Duchess downstairs to her limousine. 

“‘ Mademoiselle, my brother says you have the 
keenest head in Paris. Tell me what to do!” 

Like a broken flame, the Duchess collapsed 
in a corner of her limousine. Fanny bent to- 
ward her. 

“Duchess, that was you, last night?” 

Two large tears rolled down the lovely little 
white face of Blanche-Marie. 

“Of course! Mademoiselle, to a clever person 
like you, what a poor, stupid little wretch | must 
appear! But listen. When they’ came this 
morning, and Raoul so stern, they caught me 
unawares! So of course | denied everything. 
Aad, having denied it, how can | take back my 
word without appearing guilty of everything 
they charge me with? And I’m not — oh, 
I’m not!” 

“Tell me, Duchess!” interrupted Fanny 
quickly, “have you no aid to give us? No clue, 
no suspicion even, as to the identity of the 
assassin?” 

“None whatever,” returned the Duchess 
d’Ubzac, with sudden solemnity. “‘ The avoué 
Cheruel was a total stranger to me except” — 
she swallowed and spoke with difficulty — 
“except for certain blackmailing transactions 


with which he had approached me. | own, | 
had already paid him thousands for — for some 
private affairs of my own which concern no one. 
And if he was as unscrupulous, as merciless, 
with the other poor wretches in his power as he 
was with me, then it is no marvel that one of 
them rose up at last with the resolution to crush 
him like a viper. But I swear to you, made- 
moiselle, that he was already dead when | 
came back in disguise to this dreadful house 
last night!” ; 

Fanny, leaving her in the limousine, went up- 
stairs again. The Duchess’ words commanded 
belief. From the peak of one supposition to 
another, Fanny’s active mind leaped. As she 
reéntered the stillness of the murdered man’s 
apartment, she stooped suddenly to a pair of 
very smart varnished boots that stood beside 
the door — boots which, with their pale gray 
suéde tops, made an odd note of carelessness in 
the primly ordered library. The Chief’s sharp 
eye caught her. 

“Yes, | confess they puzzle me. They bear 


the mark of the Trott Company, one of the most : 


chic American shoe shops on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, while the shoes on the avoué’s feet, and 
the four pairs in his armoire, are old-fashioned 
black boots with elastic sides, made by a little 
shoemaker in the Rue Longlois. However, 
mademoiselle, may it not be that the avoué 
wore plain shoes on week-days and had a fancy 
pair for Sundays?” 

“But yesterday,” returned Fanny, “was not 
Sunday! And we know from the concierge that 
in the afternoon the avoué did not leave the 
house at all. A singular circumstance, that he 
should have left out his best boots in the middle 
of his library floor! And look! the avoué’s 
black shoes are size 38. These varnished shoes 
by the door are marked size 9D, in the Ameri- 
can fashion, which probably explains why you 
have overlooked the fact that they are two cen- 
timeters and a half larger than the plain ones.” 

The Chief, in obvious mortification, bent 
over the shoes she handed him. ‘“‘ Yes — those 
American numbers! And yet—let us be 
reasonable, mademoiselle. A man who comes 
and goes, even with the purpose of murder, does 
not leave his boots behind him!” 

“‘A thousand pardons, Chief!” Fanny Gor- 
don, in the excitement of a new idea, dropped 
the boots with a thump to the floor. “Chief — 
that tassel in the dead man’s hand — in search- 
ing the wardrobe of the Duchess have you found 
its mate?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘Hm — in the armoire of her 
elderly maid, from whom she evidently had 
borrowed her disguise, we found a black silk col- 
larette trimmed with tassels, of which one is 
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missing —tassels almost exactly identical with 
the one we found last night!” 

“ Almost!” returned Fanny dreamily. “‘ That 
‘almost.’ But — the orchids?” 

“There, mademoiselle, there is no ‘almost’! 
In spite of her foolish denials,— poor little 
Duchess! — we found the facts even as the pro- 
fessor had told us. In one corner of the con- 
servatories of the mansion d’Ubzac there is a set 
of pots, in rank, luxuriant bloom, of the Orchis 
mortis repentinae —a corner filled, mademoi- 
selle, with so nauseating and deadly an odor that 
it is tended by special gardeners, who approach 
it, in rotation, on different days!” 

“Ah! Yet the Duchess, you think, ap- 
proached it,—she so fragile, so small! — 
breathed the venomous pollen, plucked the 
flowers, arranged them, packed them in their 
box — the box which later the avoué Cheruel, 
elderly but by no means decrepit, died from 
merely opening! Hm!—the theory that he 
died from mere inhalation of fumes, however 
poisonous — does it not seem to you just a bit 
fantastic?” 

Again the flame of a swift thought passed 
over Fanny’s bright face. With a quick step, 
she approached the high little stained-glass win- 
dow that had drawn her eyes the night before. 

“Look!” she cried with intensity, as she 
stooped to the Dagobert chair that stood below 
it. “‘Some one has climbed up to the window 

-so much is plain! I beg you, examine this 
crimson taffeta cushion on the stool. What do 
you find?” 

He stooped. 

“Nothing, mademoiselle! Not so much as a 
betraying atom of dust!” 

“Really?” cried Fanny, in glee. “‘No doubt? 
Then | did not deceive myself! Now, mon- 
sieur, come here to the spot beside the 
table where the corpse lay last night. Take 
your glass, examine the rug carefully. Any 
dust? Do you find any — any dust there?” 

With heaving breast and closed eyes, Fanny 
stood waiting, as if she herself dared not look. 
The Chief, stooping, scraped the rich red surface 
of the rug with an inquiring finger. 

“Dust? No. But here — yes, a black, no, a 
tiny trail— Dust? No; it is sand — white 
sea sand!” 

Fanny’s usual calmness deserted her. “‘Sand? 
Sea sand? Ah, mon Dieu! | dared not hope it, 


though | knew it must be so!” 

Then, while the Chief stared, she took a 
few steps forward and spoke with a vehement 
solemnity: 

“The third presence that passed through this 
room last night — Chief, do you not perceive it 
in the traces he left behind — the shoes at the 


door, the tassel in the dead man’s hand, the 
dustless footprints on the red silk cushion, the 
rare orchids, the sea sand on the floor? Mon- 
sieur, it is plain that the dark crime committed 
in this house last night was not a single but a 
double one! One victim lies in yonder bedroom, 
dead; and the other victim, unless we save her, 
is already destined to tragedy and shames that 
are worse than death.” 

“Revenge? All very fine,” returned the offi- 
cial, with indulgent superiority. “But the de- 
partment does not want romance, mademoiselle 
— it wants proofs!” 

“Which I will give. A woman so tiny and so 
slight of stature as the Duchess — could she, 
even by standing on the stool beneath, have 
spanned the distance to the high stained-glass 
window, and taken down the weapon whose 
traces still show freshly in the dust of the sill? 
Could she have struggled with the avoué — 
who, as the tassel in his hand shows, did not die 
without fighting desperately for his life? Or, 
even admitting these facts, could her fragile 
arm have dealt that death-blow?”’ 

“The bruise on his temple,”’ cried the Chief, 
with some peevishness, “was caused by falling 
against the table r 

“Or with this!”” — and Fanny, walking to the 
window which she had flung open the night 
before, picked up the sausage-shaped weather- 
strip with which it had been sealed, and which 
still lay on the wide sill. 

“Monsieur, look! All the other windows in 
the apartment are closed against the entrance of 
air by the same strip, covered with the same 
crimson wool damask. And in the little high 
window above the Dagobert chair the dust 
shows the fresh traces of a similar weather-strip 
recently removed. Ah, monsieur, take it! In 
the hands of a muscular and bloody-minded 
man, could a more effective weapon be found?”’ 

The sausage-shaped roll sagged heavily from 
the Chief’s hand as he took it. He exclaimed 
sharply: 

“A sand-bag!” 

Fanny nodded. “Which ripped from the 
force of the blow, and, as you saw, leaked a por- 
tion of its contents on the floor; so, evidently, 
the assassin picked it up and carried it away 
with him — at least, it has vanished from the 
apartment.” 

“A sand-bag!” mused the Chief. “An inter- 
esting theory, if we accept romance instead of 
facts! And the facts indicate that the avoué 
Cheruel was smitten, not by a blow, but by the 
deadly fumes of the orchids — those rare and 
terrible exotics which, in all Paris, are well 
known to exist only in the conservatories of the 
Duchess d’Ubzac _ 
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“Precisely! So well known that, in order to 
fabricate circumstantial evidence against the 
Duchess, one would only have to procure a box- 
ful of those same orchids and a sample of her 
handwriting — both difficult feats, but, for such 
a criminal as we are supposing, by no means 
impossible. This much accomplished, there 
only remained that in the house of the doomed 
man the Duchess’ presence should coincide with 
the arrival of the fatal box — an arrangement 
easily made, in this case, by a paragraph in the 
Grand Journal summoning the Duchess. to the 
Rue Longlois.” 

The Chief, dropping his superior manner, 
jumped to his feet. 

“Paragraph in the Grand Journal’ Made- 
moiselle, it becomes plain to me that you know 
more about this case than you admit. In the 
name of the law, | command you to tell me 
what you know of the assassin of the avoué 
Cheruel!”’ 

Fanny picked up her gloves and hand-bag. 
“Monsieur, | advise you to search for a young 
man, tall, muscular, elegantly dressed, a smoker 
of strong cigars, a foreigner — yes, plainly he 
was not a Frenchman! and a devout man — 
unless all signs fail, an exceptionally religious 
man!” 

“A religious man?”’ returned the Chief, in 
sudden horror. “You mean—a_ ritualistic 
murder, here in Paris? No, mademoiselle! In 
spite of your great services in the case of the 
Vaucaire murder, it is plain that your fantasy 
outstrips your reason. Tell me: can you pro- 
duce the person that you describe?” 

“Alas, no, monsieur!”’ 

“Mademoiselle, produce him within ten 
days, and your theories will have won. Other- 
wise, the case is too black against the Duchess. 
And, in spite of her beauty, her money, and 
her rank, in spite of her brother’s influence, 
the department will do its duty.” 


lV 


ANNY GORDON stood confronting the 

Vicomte de Chatellerault, who fer ten 
minutes had been pacing up and down the 
drawing-room in perplexity and a sort of 
raging despair. Three days had passed, and 
as yet no defense of Blanche-Marie had been 
formulated. 

“Vicomte, it is useless to ask questions of the 
Duchess, so | have come to you to ask where 
madame your sister obtained her specimens of 
the celebrated Orchid of Sudden Death.” 

The Vicomte frowned. “The first year after 


her marriage, mademoiselle — | remember it par- 
ticularly, because | was with her when the box 


arrived — anonymously. By great good for- 
tune, she gave it to a footman to open. Young 
and strong as he was, he was ill for a fortnight 
after. Blanche-Marie, the most capricious of 
women, insisted on placing the horrible things in 
her conservatory; and, though she declared 
that the sender, whose intentions against her 
life were obvious, was absolutely unknown to 
her, still, year after year since then — five times 
in all — the box of orchids has arrived with un- 
failing regularity in the month of September. 
As she never showed any inclination to have me 
take up the matter, naturally | never attempted 
any inquiry. And, to tell the truth, | don’t 
think she has ever mentioned the affair to my 
brother-in-law at all!” 

“Vicomte, forgive me if | ask you a delicate 
question. Madame your sister —has she to 
your knowledge, or to your suspicion, ever had 
a love affair — with other than her husband, 
that is — either before or after her marriage? 
I implore of you a truthful answer to my ques- 
tion, so far as you are able to give it!”’ 

“No, mademoiselle. Blanche-Marie as a girl 
was very headstrong, very romantic, but cold as 
ice to all who presented themselves as claim- 
ants for her hand. She was already twenty- 
five years old when Armand d’Ubzac came. 
Ah, poor Blanche-Marie! If she had been 
ice till then, it was like ice she melted. An- 
other man? To one who knows Blanche-Marie 
the mere idea is a burlesque. Never was there 
such a love as hers for Armand—which per- 
haps is the very reason why she treated him 
so atrociously.’ ’ 

“ Atrociously — how?”’ 

“Ah, mademoiselle, you who are a woman, 
you shall judge of the truth of my theory. 
Know, then, the wedding-day was fixed. Then 
came the catastrophe — Armand, who was then 
a cavalry officer, was promoted to be first lieu- 
tenant in the 75th Chasseurs d’Afrique. As 
his father was then Minister of War, he might 
easily have obtained a transfer. But, as the 
75th was just setting out for Morocco, Armand 
considered that his honor forbade him to 
seek a change of regiment, and, without con- 
sulting Blanche-Marie, accepted the post in the 
Chasseurs. 

“Ah, mademoiselle! It was a bad business. 
Though | do not attempt to defend my sister 
for what she did, still | think Armand should 
have gone through the form of asking her if she 
would live in Africa. Never have | seen a 
woman so wounded, so enraged. And when 
Armand stubbornly refused to withdraw his 

acceptance, she abruptly broke off the engage- 
ment. She-declared that she would marry the 
first man that asked her, no matter what he was; 
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and, bending my father by the force of her de- 
termination, compelled him to carry her off for 
a voyage around the world.” 

With parted lips and glistening eyes, Fanny 
listened. 

“But she married him, after all!” she re- 
marked tentatively. 

“Of course! Before two months were up, she 
received a telegram from Armand offering to 
resign his commission, to do anything she liked, 
if only she would come back! So, as luckily she 
had traveled no farther than sf 

“Vicomte, wait! With your permission, I 
am going to write for you the name of the city 
where your sister was when she received the 
message.” 

She wrote, folded the paper, and passed it to 
de Chatellerault. He opened it, and exploded 
in astonishment: 

“* Mademoiselle! 
before! My sister has told you 

“Never, on my sacred honor, Vicomte. | 
shot an arrow into the air, that was all — and 
it seems to have hit the mark! Vicomte, un- 
less my calculations fail, | hope before the ten 
days are up to introduce to you the assassin of 
the avoué Cheruel.” 





You have heard this story 





Vv 


INE days after the murder in the Rue 

Longlois, the Vicomte de Chatellerault 
conducted his sister to the Elysées Palace Hotel, 
to the apartment of the celebrated orchid 
collector, Mrs. Mountington V. Shaife. The 
Duchess, haggard and desperate in anticipa- 
tion of the terrible to-morrow, had at first 
utterly refused the expedition. Her attention, 
however, was drawn to the flaring advertise- 
ments in the Grand Journal and the Matin, 
where the American millionaire. already fa- 
mous through interviews and photographs, 
offered the price of a round half million francs 
for an authentic specimen of the rare, almost 
unknown Orchis mortis repentinae — the only 
species, it appeared, that her magnificent col- 
lection lacked. 

“Do not forget, Blanche-Marie,” said her 
brother gravely, “that we have a battle before 
us; and the more money of your own you can 
‘command, the better it will be!” 

The Duchess nodded quickly, controlled a 
shudder, and rang for her head gardener. Upon 
giving orders for the culling and proper packing 
of a specimen orchid, she learned, to her surprise 
and dismay, that the Duke had just given the 
same command. [In these terrible days she 


shunned her husband’s company, fearing self- 
betrayal. 


However, in this case it could not be 


avoided, and all three set out together in the 
limousine. 

“Poor little angel!’’ said the Duke tenderly. 
“She looks pale. It will do her good to come 
out and see this orchid-hunter, who, to judge by 
her picture in the //lustration this week, must be 
a droll type of old lady.” 

The droll type was, unfortunately, confined 
to her bed when they arrived at the hotel 
on the Champs Elysées. However, they were 
invited to go upstairs, where her secretary 
would receive them. 

The lift whirled to the top floor. It was a 
strange room that they entered —a medley 
of gorgeous blossoms, a glistening room of 
bell-glasses, a vapor of strange scents, a mov- 
ing babel of visitors of various nationalities. 
And, at one end of the long room, a young 
girl with flushed cheeks and dancing dark 
eyes, pouring tea for a tall, handsome, languid 
young man in elegant English clothes and a 
Turkish fez. The Vicomte, leaving his sister 
at the door, approached the young secretary. 
He started in amazement. 

“ Mademoiselle! What 

“Tl am Miss O’Hara, Mrs. Shaife’s secretary. 
You bring orchids?” 

“No, but | — 1 accompany a lady who does. 
She is waiting —— ”’ 

“Ah! Will you have the goodness to take her 
into the little salon adjoining, and | will send her 
some tea, while | clear this room of people. So 
many orchids, and as yet not one real specimen 
of the kind we are looking for. Poor Mrs. 
Shaife will be quite heart-broken!”’ 

Summoning a servant, she began to pour the 
promised tea to send to the Duchess. A hasty 
movement, the crash of a china cup, and a large 
silver urn of hot water tipped sideways to the 
floor, falling over the foot of the young Ottoman 
by the girl’s side. From his attitude of cour- 
teous waiting, he hopped into the air with a 
subdued shout: 

“Bismillah! Nom d'un as 

In obedience to the young secretary’s swift 
commands, the room was cleared of the swarm- 
ing orchid venders, and the Duchess and her 
husband were conducted to the little salon that 
opened off one end of the reception-room. In 
the meantime, the young Turk, with polite pro- 
tests, allowed the boot to be unbuttoned and 
removed by the fair author of the mischief. 








“Oh, Monsieur Harboosch Bey! Have I 
killed you?” 
“It is nothing, mademoiselle! If you will 


examine my orchids —— 

And he began to untie a long, slim roll of 
white cardboard that he carried in his hand. 
The young American held up his boot. 
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“I see you buy your shoes at Trott’s on the 
Boulevard des Italiens. Number 9 — let me 
see, that’s thirty centimeters long, isn’t it?”’ 

She handed the boot to a footman, and 
ordered him to dry it and replace it upon the 
young, Turk’s foot. Raoul de Chatellerault, 
having left his sister and her husband in the 
little salon, approached Mrs. Shaife’s young 
secretary and her visitor with a barely veiled 
perplexity. He was in time to hear the young 
girl exclaim: 

“Yes, but first tell me about fezzes! Is it 
really true, what one reads, that the tassel must 
fall to within just one and a half centimeters of 
the edge, no more and no less — and that no 
good Mohammedan, even the Sultan, can have 
more than one fez at atime? Rather inconven- 
ient, if something happened to that one!”’ 

“Certainly,” returned the young Bey, with a 
haughty stare. “And now, my orchid ——” 

“Just a minute! First, tell me, Bey, what 
happened to your fez? The tassel is all jagged 
at the end, and the silk frazzled out. Tell me, 
did you lose the old one, and buy a new one that 
was too long, so that you had to cut it off to 
the proper length with scissors?” _ 

The Vicomte, taking pity on the young 
Turk’s obvious annoyance, exclaimed: 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, but my sister is 
waiting!” 

But the young girl, turning her back on the 
speaker, leaned toward the Bey. In a harsh 
and vibrating whisper, she demanded: 

“The original tassel of your fez — where did 
you leave it? By any chance, did you leave it 
— in a dead man’s hand?”’ 

A hissed exclamation — the crash of an over- 
turned tea-table — the tramp of heavy feet, the 
impact of strained breathing and of laboring 
muscles. Then out of the confusion emerged 
the tableau of the young Bey standing erect by 
the door, his face purple, his convulsed limbs 
held by two liveried servants. The young 
secretary’s voice rang out: 7 

“Monsieur the Chief of the Secret Service!” 

The Chief appeared. 

“Chief! arrest Monsieur Harboosch Bey for 
the murder of the avoué Cheruel in the Rue 
Longlois!”’ 

It was like the explosion of a bomb. There 
was an instant of quivering silence; then the 
Chief demanded: 

“But first, Mademoiselle Gordon, your 
proofs!”’ 

“If this attempt at violent escape does not 
convict the Bey of conscious guilt, Chief, then 
look at the hacked-off tassel of his fez, which 
proves it a substitute for the original. Return 
to the Rue Longlois and examine the tassel 


found in the hand of the avoué. If you will 
hold it to your nose you will find it bitter 
with the scent of the strongest black cigars — 
the same odor, Chief, as at this very instant 
you may perceive in the clothes of the Bey!” 

“Very good, as far as it goes,” returned the 
Chief, hesitating, “but hardly sufficient for 
arresting this man.” 

“Chief, | have only begun!” 

From the long center table, amid the gorgeous 
confusion of flowers, Fanny picked up a parcel 
which, swiftly unwrapped, disclosed a sausage- 
like roll covered with red wool damask, whose 
dead weight sagged from her hand. This time, 
the Chief started. 

“‘ Mademoiselle — where was that found?” 

“In the kitchen of the Bey’s apartment in the 
Rue Mogador, this very morning!” 

“Ah! by whom?” 

“Myself, in a simple disguise — the same 
disguise in which, last week, | assured myself, 
from the maid of the Widow Lebrun, that 
while on the evening of the murder her mistress 
had indeed received a visit from a handsome 
young man with the hood of his cloak drawn up 
over his head, he had remained only five min- 
utes, and gone away — the two women thought, 
away from the house! We know that he only 
crossed the hall to the apartment opposite. His 
departure, however, was not so well managed.” 

“On the contrary, mademoiselle, when he 
managed to step past the lynx ears of a Paris 
concierge unobserved!” 

“The very fact, Chief, which, when one had 
started on the right track, served as an addi- 
tional confirmation of his race and his religion!”’ 

The Bey started violently. The Chief ex- 
claimed: 

“Religion! You speak always of his religion!” 

“Yes, Chief! If, as a boy, you were a reader 
of the Arabian Nights, surely you know that 
there is a religion —one of the most widely 
spread and dominant in this world — which 
imposes on its followers the duty, when they 
enter a room, of leaving their shoes at the 
door? A rule no doubt remitted to the faith- 
ful Mohammedan when he comes here to the 
land of the infidel. But is it unreasonable to 
suppose that, by a common psychological phe- 
nomenon, the prowling assassin reverted, in that 
moment of terrible excitement, to the religious 
training of his race, and removed his shoes upon 
entering the appointed scene of his crime? 

“Then, as the two shoeless footprints on the 
crimson silk cushion showed, he mounted in 
his stocking feet on the Dagobert chair, to 
take down from the high stained-glass window 
the convenient weapon that his quick eye 
had detected. Then, having battered down 
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one victim, and having arranged orchids and 
letters so as to fasten guilt upon the other, he 
fled red-handed and in panic from the scene of 
his crime — without stopping to reclaim the 
tassel of his fez, or even to put on the shoes 
he had left at the door!” 

The Ottoman, who till now had listened to his 
accuser with the cynical phlegm characteristic 
of his race, now burst out in a sudden rage. 

“My other victim? What do you mean by 
my other victim?” he cried in excellent French, 
glaring at Fanny Gordon. “If you know any- 
thing at all about the murder in the Rue Long- 
lois, you know that the assassin was not I, 
but Blanche-Marie de Chatellerault!” 

This name,:shouted aloud in furious tones, 
brought steps running from the little inner 
salon. The Duke d’Ubzac, tall, fair, his eyes 
blazing with indignation, precipitated himself 
into the room. Behind him appeared the white 
face of the little Duchess. As her eyes fell on 
Harboosch Bey, she stopped upon the thresh- 
old like one shot. 

““My wife’s name! Who dares pronounce 
my wife’s name in such a voice?” 

The Bey, however, took no notice of him. 
His eyes were fixed like those of a sleep-walker 
upon the pale, lovely image in the doorway. 

“‘ Blanche-Marie!”’ 

His voice was like a prayer — or like a curse. 
The Duke’s face turned white. 

“ Blanche-Marie, do you know this man?” 

Her colorless lips moved, but were unable to 
produce any sound. Her terrified eyes were on 
the Turk; while he, obviously prey to an agita- 
tion even more profound, twisted in his hand the 
spotted, flesh-colored orchid which in the strug- 
gle with the police had come unwrapped from its 
coverings. Its evil smell filled the silent room. 
Then in an explosive voice he spoke. 

“Yes,” he said, “she knows me! You, mon- 
sieur, are her husband? Then you will be inter- 
ested to know that she was in the Rue Longlois, 
in the disguise of a servant, on the night of the 
murder. Why did she come there? To meet 
me! I was her lover five years ago in Con- 
stantinople, before she deserted me, the very 
week before our wedding-day, to fly back to 
Europe and marry a Frenchman! But she 
was mine first, as these letters prove” — with 
fierce hands he sought for his pocket-book — 
“these letters, which she came to buy back 
from me in the Rue Longlois. Will you read 
them, monsieur?”’ 

And, opening his pocket-book, he took from it 
a packet of half a dozen pale blue envelopes 
addressed in faded ink, which he held out, with 
a terrible smile, to the Duke d’Ubzac. The 
Duchess, immovable in the doorway, made a 


little moan like a sick child. With a slow 
gesture, while the waiting group about them 
held its breath, the Duke held out his hand 
and took the letters. 

“Give me a match, Raoul!” 

Silently his brother-in-law complied. The 
next moment between the fingers of Armand 
spurted a quick blue flame. The letters, as he 
held them out, blazed like a torch. 

“It is not my habit to read other people’s 
letters, Bey! And as for the scurrilous accusa- 
tions that you dare to bring against the Duchess 
d’Ubzac, that is what | give for them!” And, 
with contempt, he flicked from his fingers the 
last fragment of gray ash. 

There was in this proceeding something of 
the Frenchman’s love of dramatically splendid 
action, but not a little of native nobility and 
of high-minded, generous love. 

“Armand!” 

And the next instant the Duchess, disregard- 
ing the rest of the company, dashed forward 
into the room and flung herself into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

“Oh, my darling, | thank you! And I swear 
to you that, before or after our marriage, | have 
never wronged you! These foolish letters — I 
wrote them to that man five years ago, when, in 
rage and spite, | had deserted you and France 
—and engaged myself to Harboosch Bey in 
Constantinople. Would | ever have married 
him? I do not know, for, thank God, your 
telegram came in time! Those strange orchids 
that came to me — I thought they might be 
from him, but could | know? Then, two 
months ago, the avoué Cheruel approached me 
with certain letters which he said had been 
stolen from the body of a Turkish officer after 
the siege of Adrianople — my mad, foolish let- 
ters that | had written when I was engaged to 
Harboosch Bey. I couldn’t bear to have you 
know what a wicked little fool | had been. I 
sold my jewels, | begged money from poor 
Raoul. At last came the night when, in re- 
sponse to a paragraph in the Grand Journal, 
| borrowed Nanette’s clothes and went to the 
Rue Longlois to make the final payment. The 
blackmailer was there waiting for me—on 
the floor, dead.” 

She clung to her husband. 
with tenderest caresses. 

“Ma chérie, you thought | would take the 
word of a blackmailer against your truth and 
purity? You thought I would believe any 
word in the world against yours?” 

A strange sound drew the eyes of the company 
back to the Turk. Between the two liveried 
servants, now revealed as officers of the police, 
he stood erect. His eyes were on the pair be- 





He soothed her 
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fore him. From his knotted and discolored face 
blazed those awful flames of hate and jealousy 
which the human soul can on occasion throw 
out, and which in the highly colored Oriental 
character can so terribly exceed the fiercest 
fires of the European. 

“In his arms!” he muttered. “Blanche- 
Marie in his arms! No, | can’t bear that! 
Bismillab! When | killed the avoué Cheruel 
that night, why didn’t | wait and kill her too? 
I canlivenomore! Allah, Allah, hear me si 

His voice failed; his handsome face turned 
gray. With a cry, Fanny Gordon sprang 
forward. 

“The orchid in his hand! It’s gone! He’s 
eaten it!” 

At the corners of his twitching blue lips, the 
marks of yellow pollen showed the truth of her 
words. Between the two inspectors, their 
prisoner sagged limply. The Orchid of Sudden 
Death had done its work. 

“Get him away!” cried the Duke. “Take 
him out of here!” 

He was obeyed. Half an hour later, when 
Fanny and the little Duchess had to some 
degree recovered from the shock’of the sui- 
cide, Raoul de Chatellerault came to the young 
American. 

“And now tell us, mademoiselle, how did you 
find him?” 

“By advertising for him, Vicomte! Having 
once made up my mind that the mysterious 
third presence that had passed through that 
room was a Mohammedan,— having satisfied 
myself that the scene of the crime was no more 
than a stage, prepared to make the Duchess 
d’Ubzac appear guilty of murder,—I had no- 
thing left but to seek for the unknown enemy. 
From you | learned that the Duchess had never 
had any romantic adventure except that which 
terminated in her marriage. 1 learned, how- 
ever, that, at a period of peculiar emotional dis- 
turbance, she had been in a city which, in view 
of the traces left in the Rue Longlots, was pre- 
cisely the one | should have guessed — which’! 
did guess, as you remember, Vicomte! Thus 
encouraged in my hypothesis, | ventured a wire 
to Constantinople. | learned that the name of 
Mademoiselle de Chatellerault, during her brief 
stay there, had been connected with that of a 
wealthy young Turkish officer. 

“Fierce Oriental passion, mysterious Oriental 
revenge — was this the clue for which we were 
seeking? Suppose that Turkish officer were 
now in Paris! | recalled what | heard from 











you, Vicomte — that ever since her abrupt re- 
turn from Turkey the Duchess had periodically 
received boxes of those strange orchids, which, 
we are told, are a favorite poison among Ori- 
entals. Why were they sent? To poison her? 
Or was it rather that her name might become 
connected with them, so that in the fullness of 
time they might be used as a piece of circum- 
stantial evidence against her? So, baiting my 
trap with the offered reward, | played the farce 
you know of the orchid-hunter, Mrs. Shaife. 
Poor Mrs. Walden! How she has suffered 
this week, even with permission to keep her 
room and leave her devoted secretary to re- 
ceive the reporters and water the orchids! 

“From the Turkish Embassy | obtained a list 
of wealthy Ottomans now in Paris, and sent 

them copies of the newspapers with my ad- 
vertisement in it — superfluous pains, after all, 
as the offer of half a million francs reward is a 
winged messenger that carries one’s quest to 
the ends of the earth! 

“Last evening, among a thousand letters 
that offered me specimens, | received one 
signed Harboosch Bey. Was | on the track? 
| obtained his address; and this morning, dis- 
guised as a milk boy, I managed to visit his 
apartment in the Rue Mogador. A gilt brooch 
and a couple of kisses to his cook — and she 
allowed me to rummage in the box where 
the waste of the week was thrown. It was 
there | found the sand-bag covered with red 
damask. The rest you saw for yourselves! 
Duchess, to-morrow the ten days will be up 
— but, thank God, we can all sleep in peace 
to-night.” 

The little Duchess, with her lovely face 
tilted upward like that of a child, walked 
over to Fanny. With both gloved hands up- 
raised, she unfastened from her throat the 
magnificent string of gleaming Ceylon pearls 
that encircled it. 

“* Mademoiselle, will you accept this keepsake, 
and wear it always for my sake? And will you 
give me something in return?” 

“If she hasn’t done enough for you —!”’ be- 
gan her brother. 

With a graceful gesture, the Duchess clasped 
the pearls about Fanny Gordon’s throat. 

“But, Duchess, this is too much! And in 
return — what have I to give you?” 

“Your friendship!’’ returned Blanche-Marie 
sweetly. And, drawing the lovely girl’s wistful 
face down to hers, she kissed it twice, once on 
either round pink cheek. 





A great new romantic series by C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson — stories of Monte Carlo, founded 


on fact, and dealing with strange concealed episodes of the life of the Casino — will begin 
in the February number. The first of these stories is ‘‘ Tiger Lily’’ 
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one victim, and having arranged orchids and 
letters so as to fasten guilt upon the other, he 
fled red-handed and in panic from the scene of 
his crime — without stopping to reclaim the 
tassel of his fez, or even to put on the shoes 
he had left at the door!”’ 

The Ottoman, who till now had listened to his 
accuser with the cynical phlegm characteristic 
of his race, now burst out in a sudden rage. 

“My other victim? What do you mean by 
my other victim?” he cried in excellent French, 
glaring at Fanny Gordon. “If you know any- 
thing at all about the murder in the Rue Long- 
lois, you know that the assassin was not I, 
but Blanche-Marie de Chatellerault!” 

This name,+shouted aloud in furious tones, 
brought steps running from the little inner 
salon. The Duke d’Ubzac, tall, fair, his eyes 
blazing with indignation, precipitated himself 
into the room. Behind him appeared the white 
face of the little Duchess. As her eyes fell on 
Harboosch Bey, she stopped upon the thresh- 
old like one shot. 

“My wife’s name! Who dares pronounce 
my wife’s name in such a voice?” 

The Bey, however, took no notice of him. 
His eyes were fixed like those of a sleep-walker 
upon the pale, lovely image in the doorway. 

“‘ Blanche-Marie!” 

His voice was like a prayer — or like a curse. 
The Duke’s face turned white. 

“ Blanche-Marie, do you know this man?” 

Her colorless lips moved, but were unable to 
produce any sound. Her terrified eyes were on 
the Turk; while he, obviously prey to an agita- 
tion even more profound, twisted in his hand the 
spotted, flesh-colored orchid which in the strug- 
gle with the police had come unwrapped from its 
coverings. Its evil smell filled the silent room. 
Then in an explosive voice he spoke. 

“Yes,” he said, “she knows me! You, mon- 
sieur, are her husband? Then you will be inter- 
ested to know that she was in the Rue Longlois, 
in the disguise of a servant, on the night of the 
murder. Why did she come there? To meet 
me! I was her lover five years ago in Con- 
stantinople, before she deserted me, the very 
week before our wedding-day, to fly back to 
Europe and marry a Frenchman! But she 
was mine first, as these letters prove’ — with 
fierce hands he sought for his pocket-book — 
“these letters, which she came to buy back 
from me in the Rue Longlois. Will you read 
them, monsieur?”’ 

And, opening his pocket-book, he took from it 
a packet of half a dozen pale blue envelopes 
addressed in faded ink, which he held out, with 
a terrible smile, to the Duke d’Ubzac. The 
Duchess, immovable in the doorway, made a 


littlke moan like a sick child. With a slow 
gesture, while the waiting group about them 
held its breath, the Duke held out his hand 
and took the letters. 

“Give me a match, Raoul!” 

Silently his brother-in-law complied. The 
next moment between the fingers of Armand 
spurted a quick blue flame. The letters, as he 
held them out, blazed like a torch. 

“It is not my habit to read other people’s 
letters, Bey! And as for the scurrilous accusa- 
tions that you dare to bring against the Duchess 
d’Ubzac, that is what | give for them!” And, 
with contempt, he flicked from his fingers the 
last fragment of gray ash. 

There was in this proceeding something of 
the Frenchman’s love of dramatically splendid 
action, but not a little of native nobility and 
of high-minded, generous love. 

“Armand!” 

And the next instant the Duchess, disregard- 
ing the rest of the company, dashed forward 
into the room and flung herself into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

“Oh, my darling, | thank you! And I swear 
to you that, before or after our marriage, | have 
never wronged you! These foolish letters — I 
wrote them to that man five years ago, when, in 
rage and spite, | had deserted you and France 
—and engaged myself to Harboosch Bey in 
Constantinople. Would | ever have married 
him? I do not know, for, thank God, your 
telegram came in time! Those strange orchids 
that came to me — I thought they might be 
from him, but could | know? Then, two 
months ago, the avoué Cheruel approached me 
with certain letters which he said had been 
stolen from the body of a Turkish officer after 
the siege of Adrianople — my mad, foolish let- 
ters that | had written when | was engaged to 
Harboosch Bey. I couldn’t bear to have you 
know what a wicked little fool | had been. I! 
sold my jewels, | begged money from poor 
Raoul. At last came the night when, in re- 
sponse to a paragraph in the Grand Journal, 
| borrowed Nanette’s clothes and went to the 
Rue Longlois to make the final payment. The 
blackmailer was there waiting for me —on 
the floor, dead.” 

She clung to her husband. He soothed her 
with tenderest caresses. 

“Ma chérie, you thought I would take the 
word of a blackmailer against your truth and 
purity? You thought I would believe any 
word in the world against yours?” 

A strange sound drew the eyes of the company 
back to the Turk. Between the two liveried 
servants, now revealed as officers of the police, 
he stood erect. His eyes were on the pair be- 
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fore him. From his knotted and discolored face 
blazed those awful flames of hate and jealousy 
which the human soul can on occasion throw 
out, and which in the highly colored Oriental 
character can so terribly exceed the fiercest 
fires of the European. 

“In his arms!” he muttered. “Blanche- 
Marie in his arms! No, | can’t bear that! 
Bismillah! When | killed the avoué Cheruel 
that night, why didn’t I wait and kill her too? 
Icanlivenomore! Allah, Allah, hear me ——’”’ 

His voice failed; his handsome face turned 
gray. With a cry, Fanny Gordon sprang 
forward. 

“The orchid in his hand! It’s gone! He's 
eaten it!” 

At the corners of his twitching blue lips, the 
marks of yellow pollen showed the truth of her 
words. Between the two inspectors, their 
prisoner sagged limply. The Orchid of Sudden 
Death had done its work. 

“Get him away!” cried the Duke. “Take 
him out of here!” 

He was obeyed. Half an hour later, when 
Fanny and the little Duchess had to some 
degree recovered from the shock’of the sui- 
cide, Raoul de Chatellerault came to the young 
American. 

“And now tell us, mademoiselle, how did you 
find him?” 

“By advertising for him, Vicomte! Having 
once made up my mind that the mysterious 
third presence that had passed through that 
room was a Mohammedan,— having satisfied 
myself that the scene of the crime was no more 
than a stage, prepared to make the Duchess 
d’Ubzac appear guilty of murder,—I had no- 
thing left but to seek for the unknown enemy. 
From you | learned that the Duchess had never 
had any romantic adventure except that which 
terminated in her marriage. 1 learned, how- 
ever, that, at a period of peculiar emotional dis- 
turbance, she had been in a city which, in view 
of the traces left in the Rue Longlots, was pre- 
cisely the one I should have guessed — which'l 
did guess, as you remember, Vicomte! Thus 
encouraged in my hypothesis, | ventured a wire 
to Constantinople. I learned that the name of 
Mademoiselle de Chatellerault, during her brief 
stay there, had been connected with that of a 
wealthy young Turkish officer. 

“Fierce Oriental passion, mysterious Oriental 
revenge — was this the clue for which we were 
seeking? Suppose that Turkish officer were 
now in Paris! | recalled what | heard from 





you, Vicomte — that ever since her abrupt re- 
turn from Turkey the Duchess had periodically 
received boxes of those strange orchids, which, 
we are told, are a favorite poison among Ori- 
entals. Why were they sent? To poison her? 
Or was it rather that her name might become 
connected with them, so that in the fullness of 
time they might be used as a piece of circum- 
stantial evidence against her? So, baiting my 
trap with the offered reward, | played the farce 
you know of the orchid-hunter, Mrs. Shaife. 
Poor Mrs. Walden! How she has suffered 
this week, even with permission to keep her 
room and leave her devoted secretary to re- 
ceive the reporters and water the orchids! 

“From the Turkish Embassy | obtained a list 
of wealthy Ottomans now in Paris, and sent 
them copies of the newspapers with my ad- 
vertisement in it — superfluous pains, after all, 
as the offer of half a million francs reward is a 
winged messenger that carries one’s quest to 
the ends of the earth! 

“Last evening, among a thousand letters 
that offered me specimens, | received one 
signed Harboosch Bey. Was | on the track? 
I obtained his address; and this morning, dis- 
guised as a milk boy, | managed to visit his 
apartment in. the Rue Mogador. A gilt brooch 
and a couple of kisses to his cook — and she 
allowed me to rummage in the box where 
the waste of the week was thrown. It was 
there | found the sand-bag covered with red 
damask. The rest you saw for yourselves! 
Duchess, to-morrow the ten days will be up 
— but, thank God, we can all sleep in peace 
to-night.” 

The little Duchess, with her lovely face 
tilted upward like that of a child, walked 
over to Fanny. With both gloved hands up- 
raised, she unfastened from her throat the 
magnificent string of gleaming Ceylon pearls 
that encircled it. 

“‘ Mademoiselle, wi!l you accept this keepsake, 
and wear it always for my sake? And will you 
give me something in return?” 

“If she hasn’t done enough for you —!”’ be- 
gan her brother. 

With a graceful gesture, the Duchess clasped 
the pearls about Fanny Gordon’s throat. 

“But, Duchess, this is too much! And in 
return — what have | to give you?” 

“Your friendship!”” returned Blanche-Marie 
sweetly. And, drawing the lovely girl’s wistful 
face down to hers, she kissed it twice, once on 
either round pink cheek. 
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{McCLURE'S 


THE WOES OF TWO WORKERS 
Her Mother’s Fiancé 
BY HELEN VAN CAMPEN 


Scene. The telephone switchboard in the lobby 
of a New York botel. 

CHARACTERS. FLossie, the operator, and 
EVANGELINE, a show girl. 

Time. Afternoon. 


LOSSIE. Vangie, maw’s bein’ married 
F over to Hoboken this very minute! 

Ain’t my hand hot? We was givin’ her 
farewell party till six, an’ then the guests 
got to tellin’ the hard luck they had, an’ 
Ada Lewis said she rather be drug to the stake 
than take the chanct maw was takin’, an’ maw 
become moody, wantin’ to phone Mista Bromley 
that all bets was off —an’ me havin’ to come 
to my revoltin’ toil, an’ the second | began, 
a Western drummer got seventeen calls in 
a row! 

But I kin bear it all, for I’m quittin’ to-night, 
an’ we’re goin’ to Palm Beach an’ Miami in 
bis private car. 

On the way home last night, | stopped in 
Fifth Avenue an’ tried on some the swellest 
gowns, an’ they’re holdin’ ‘em for me— 
an’ wrote Abie that, bein’ as a great social 
change has came to me, |— Hello? Yes, 
9309— who? But he don’t git up till six — he’s 
a wine agent! 

The very mention of champagne takes me 
back to when my paw had a place in Silver 
City, dearie. He made all his own, an’ one 
day, while in a brown study, drank some him- 
self, an’ maw an’ me was left alone. 

EvANGELINE. Now don’t dwell on them 
thoughts! If I left myself think the truth 
about certain parties in our comp’ny, I’d be a 
emotional wreck! Goldie de Longchamps is 
still usin’ that pitiable 1912 car, an’ her chuffer’s 
borried three tires off-a mine, and yet she left 
me outa the supper that Salt Trust guy give, 
an’ calls herself a frien’! 

1 only hope your maw’s done well, Floss, 

Wren Wow, Qaetin #3 = but, after what | went through with Alfred, 

I tremble for her. Gee, I’m awful unstrung 

‘<] SAID WE MUST CEASE KIDDIN' AN’ LET to-day! Gene was to call me on long dis- 
IT BE A SWEET MEM’RY’” tance, an’, as usual, not a word! An’ 
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why should one of my gifts wait on his 
pleasure? 

Fiossiz. Looka how Penelope stuck around 
waitin’ for Ulysses, at Utica! 

EVANGELINE. Our show was delayed there 
three hours, an’ | like to died from eatin’ them 
station doughnuts. Oh, don’t you often ast 
yourself what we're a-doin’ all this for, 
dearie? The rewards is so meager. The stage- 
man’ger put four more girls in my dressin’- 
room this week, an’ here me ag’ Perla Levy 
ain’t speakin’, an’ gotta make up at the same 
glass! But they don’t consider a artist’s 
feelin’s. 

Fiossie. Well, I1— Hello? This is me, 
Abie, but | got nothin’ to add to my note. 
Mista Bromley’s terrifically. wealthy, with nine 
million sheep in Golla Boolo, Australia, an’ he’s 
made me his heiress. 

Maybe your sister won’t have s’much to 
say about my wearin’ diamonds to my work 
now — though / never cared, yunno, except 
1 will observe | seldom lamped such parsi- 
mony as givin’ a four-bit box of candy at 
her five-hundred party, an’ expectin’ people ust 
to Broadway to endure that! fell have all 
jewelry prizes... . 

Hello? You knowed from the first I had it 
on your fam’ly for brains an’ general savvy? 
Adieu, Abie. Why prolong painful topics? 
You 

Hello? All right. Front, page this name. 

Hello? If he’s here he'll be found, 
ma’am. 

Not that | git any appreciation for doin’ 
it. When I took the bracelet 600 gimme 
Christmas down to the gift-exchange counter, it 
was only a doublet em’ rald, dearie — that proves 
what guests is! | won’t recognize a one of ’em 
after to-day. 

Mista Bromley says I’m to call him Nunkie. 
I’m going to wear only ermine furs. I staked 
my relief to my old mink set an’ the muff 
Abie gimme, for | won’t need ’em, a course. 
Maw presented her pony coat to the janitor’s 
wife, an’ 

Say, he’s bein’ paged, see? Report my con- 
duct to the manager? . . . | hope she kin hear 
me laffin’. I gotta mind to drill away from 
this chair right now if they hand me any — 
Hello? 

Evancetine. You lucky kid! Listen, 
dearie. Can’t you ast him to git me two kanga- 
roos, an’ I’ll drive ’em tandem? 

Fiossie. I'll have him puttin’ out a show 
for you to starin. Whyn’t you resign an’ make 
the Florida trip with us? 

Evancetine. Dearie, | will! Oh, veu 
dolling! When my monaker’s glitterin’ before 








a theater, N’Yawk may git next to the talent 
it’s been overlookin’, an’ | won't allow another 
brunette but me on the stage. 

The slurs I’ve put up with ’d break your 
heart! The stage-man’ger says to me last 
night, when I made a perf'ly ladylike beef 
about the room, “You toured the Canadian 
West an’ mushed clear to Dawson with Kelly’s 
Juvenile Bernhardts, an’ the theater trunks 
was the sleepin’-bunks, so nix on that roar,” 
he says — which he’s a unmannerly ruffian, 
dearie, but | took up my lorgnette an’ replied 
with a icy glare. 

At that, when we turned on our spotlight 
in White Horse, it put the town’s hull sys- 
tem outa business, but | ain’t admittin’ none 
of my past to him. I been tryin’ to ease 
my sister Vashti into his old show — the poor 
child hit my flat in the frock that made the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary complain to the minister back 
home, an’, honest, it wouldn’t git noticed on 
Broadway! 

Fiossie. Hello? Hold the wire. Sir? 
Yes, I’ll git the numba, but you gotta settle 
first. Harlem 80,000, Central. 

He’s the fella handed me a Confederate five 
an’ got the change, an’ | rushed out, an’ slipped 
on the sidewalk, an’ the party that helped 
me up had the most intense dark eyes, with a 
strong English accent, sideburns, an’ a fawn 
raglan, an’ he says very low, “I s’pose there’s 
no chanct for me, but | dare you to stop 
me dreamin’, you lovely little rascal,” he 
says, an’ | was so embarrassed! He’s been 
in an’ got nine Bronx calls since, an’ ast 
if I like orchids— Hello? Who? Just a 
second. 

It’s the Pomeranian Gallery checker’s wife 
again, an’ last time she was down they had 
such a fuss he let three turtle soups an’ a 
grouse casserole git by him. He _ tangoes 
sumpin’ divine, but she’s a materialist an’ his 
home ain’t what it oughta be. He’s always 
thinkin’ of others, too, an’ ever since the game 
season started he’s wore a rubber pocket an’ 
held out a duck or a bird for me. Oh, pipe! 
Here’s the party with the fawn raglan —ain’t 
he cute, dearie? 

EVANGELINE. Beware, Floss. Didn’t I meet 
a fella on the road with the numba two show, 
an’ his presents was gorgeous, an’ merely because 
when we got near N’Yawk, an’ naturally, while 
he was a good soul, still you don’t want a 
guy who thinks a blue sack coat an’ laven- 
der trousers with a white satin tie is evenin’ 
dress, round the stage-entrance—so I said 
we must cease kiddin’ an’ let it be a sweet 
mem’ry —an’ don’t he sue me for them pres- 
ents! Men! 
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Fiossie. But they ain’t all that graspin’, 
Vangie. 


EVANGELINE. He didn’t git ’em. My law- 
yer was a classmate of the judge, an’ his Honor 
branded Cal as a unmanly whiffet, an’ gimme 
the decision. Then we all went out to lunch 
together, an’, passin’ Cal in the corridor, | 
never s’ much as bent my haughty head. But 
them experiences unnerve a tender girl, yunno. 
An’ the hull comp’ny snickerin’ when the judge 
was in a box that night. 

Fiossie. I’m glad I canned Abie — though 
his new leopard-skin coat is sweller’n that 
party’s raglan. But he ain’t got no poetical 
feelin’, an’ the other evening, when | was 
readin’ Omar to him, he said the only thing ’d 
make him forgit the world was chicken dump- 








“AN’ I LIKE TO DIED FROM EATIN’ THEM 
STATION DOUGHNUTS” 


lings. We'd been miserable, for he b’longs to 
the people, while | 

Hello? He’s talkin’ on another wire — shall 
I call you? 

EvANGELINE. Many’s the time I| regret ever 
comin’ to this town, dearie. When me an’ 
Alfred had the dancin’ acrobatic act we was the 
best knowed turn in the Middle West, with 
our little half-sheet poster up on every tree, 
an’ audiences laffin’ before they even bought 
their seats. 

But Al got the bug we was just what the 
Eastern managers wanted —an’ our openin’ 
week at Nestor’s they spelled our names wrong, 
an’ lost our photographs, an’ put us on at 
one an’ six—jis it any wonder we split an’ he 
took to playin’ piano in a cabaret, while | 
went with a musical show? Wounds like mine 
is slow healin’, an’, if we was playin’ honka- 
tonks, the first fam’lies ast us out—an’ to-day 
at rehearsal one of the minor principals said 
it was a outrage that she hadda stand while my 
bull pup slep’ on the only chair, an’ that my 
singin’ proved | must ‘a’ been signed for my 
dancin’. 

Imagine us lollin’ on them Southern beaches 
as your new paw’s guests, an’ not carin’ for 
nothin’! 

Fiossige. We— Hello? ... Mista Brom- 
ley’s goin’ to take us to Tahiti an’ Australia in 
his big yacht, too, an’—— 

Hello? Well, my sakes, do you expect me to 
break off a private chat? Yes, I'll git the 
numba, but it’s time the pampered public 
learned | ain't to be spoke to so sassy. 

This dame callin’ now was down here at 
eight, prayin’ me to ring all the jails an’ Turk- 
ish baths in the burg to locate her husband; 
but he strolled in at nine, claimin’ he’d been 
volplanin’, an’ then she was so peeved she 
wouldn’t talk to none of us. Aijin’t some 
women perf'ly absurd? Ketch me worryin’ 
about one of ’em! 

Ma’am? . . . They don’t answer. . . . Oh, 
look, dearie, him in the raglan’s comin’ over! 

EvANGELINE. He gave the boy a entire bone 
for gittin’ him that paper! 

Fiossie. Vangie, | got a regia thrill runnin’ 
through my veins, an’ | just bettcha he’s 
goin’ to ast the key clerk to introduce him 
formal, or why’d he be stoppin’ an’ them both 








glimmin’ us? Is my hair all right in the 
back? | 
Hello? Maddim, | kin not make parties 


come to the phone, yunno, though— Oh, 
golly, it’s the boss of this hotel, callin’ from 
uptown. 

Sir? Do | always insult guests like that? 
Listen here, Mista Allen, not that tone to 
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me! Are you aware I’m 

a heiress? Huh! Then 

consider I’m through with 

your old hotel! 

No, | won’t think over 
nothin’—I ain’t gotta 
think any more —I’m rich. 

Dan Allen was a good 
fella when he was a desk 
man in Seattle, but since 
he’s rose he Hello? | 
dunno; | ain’t the op’rator 
here no more. Helio? 

Oh, Abie again’... 
Say, listen, Abie; I’m fin- 
ished with the old life, an’ 
this humble workin’-girl 
gag runs for Sweeney — 
which I got no wish to be 
crool, but I been dictated 
to for the last—no, | don’t 
say you did, but— Hello? 
I don’t care who you are. 
Nothin’ doin’! Let ‘em 
ring; summon else kin fret 
over their caprices. 

EVANGELINE. I glory in 
your spunk, dearie, an’ I’m 
goin’ over to the theater an’ 
tell the doorkeeper to for- 
ward my mail to PalmBeach. 

FLossie. Front! Take 
these two rings an’ give 
‘em to the telegraph 
op’rator an’ the news-stand 
girl, with my love. 

I ain’t got time to say 
good-by, an’ this way | 
won't ceed to invite 
‘em to anything, Vangie, 
for such ties is best severed. Ollie’s been 
weeks gittin’ a patent-leather hat, an’ Nanny’s 
got no more style than— Hello? . : . Here’s 
500— he’s slipped me forty cents in tips the hull 
six months he’s lived here. 

Sir? Whether the waiter ain’t been sent up 
don’t concern me no more, an’, believe me, 
the next girl won’t smile while you git ten 
bucks’ worth of long distance an’ hand her 
a rebuke an’ a dime! 

He’s gittin’ on his dressin’-gown to come 
down to the desk, he says. | Hello! Quick, 
Vangie, grab that receiver —maw’s callin’ 
from the Hoboken ferry-house! 

Congratulations, my own dolling maw! I — 
what? He — ain’t — rich — at — all? 
Vangie, I’m dyin’! 

But, maw, are you married or— Gee! say 
it again, slow. He’s a movin’-picture actor, an’ 
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‘I S'POSE THERE’S NO CHANCT FOR AZ, BUT I 
DARE YOU TO STOP ME DREAMIN’, YOU 


LOVELY LITTLE RASCAL’” 


done the Australian millionaire film over s’ 
much he gits forgitful spells an’ thinks he’s 
still doin’ the film, an’ meetin’ a real one just 
before he met us —— 

She says she thinks it’s an awful joke on her, 
dearie, an’ she’s goin’ to take a comedy rdle in 
his company. An’ me givin’ away my furs 
an’ rings! Heavens, here’s the man in the 
raglan an’ the key clerk! 

i—I’m glad to meet you, Mista Elwood. 
English, ain’t you? Australian? In the sheep 
business? | refuse to know you! No matter 
what | mean—/ ain’t to be deceived! Take 
him away or I'll scream! Has he went, Vangie? 
—an’ his eyes looked so true! 

Hello, maw? Where was the real sheep 
millionaire that Bromley seen? A guy named 
Elwood? Hello—yes, sir; sure I'll git ’em—lI 
guess I’m workin’ again! 
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THE SALAMANDER 
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CHAPTER XIII 


RS. MASSINGALE! Doré heard the 

name a second time without quite re- 

alizing what it meant, as if the sound 
were suspended in the air before her, waiting 
for recognition before taking flight. She did 
not comprehend — she could not comprehend! 
The thing was too incredible! 

‘“‘Ah — Mrs. Massingale,” she said mechani- 
cally. 

All at once a sharp pain penetrated to her 
heart. The riot of fork and knife, the busy, 
live sounds of conversation, were lost in a con- 
fused drumming in her ears. Everything be- 
came blurred to her eyes, except the mounting 
W of Sassoon’s mustache and the round eyes of 
Ida, which seemed to grow rounder and bigger 
before her. She felt suddenly stricken, and yet 
unable to cry out — suffocated. She let her 
head fall slowly, staring at the plate before her, 
a yellow and red plate with a curious scroll 
design in the center. No! She could not 
understand. It was not possible that such a 
thing could befall her. Married! Massingale 
married! Blackness —a wall—a wall that 
had no opening, that could not be scaled or 
turned. 

A waiter was handing something at her 
side. She nodded, taking up a fork, all quite 
mechanically. 

Inside she felt a hand closing over her heart, 
contracting it painfully. Then all at once she 
experienced a burning feeling of shame and 
anger across her shoulders, on her cheeks and 
on her lips where his kisses had touched her. 
How she had been entrapped, blindly, foolishly 
entrapped, caught and humiliated at the last, 
despite all her cleverness! Now she understood, 
in a flash of understanding, why he had not 
come, why he had not written, why he had 
not telephoned! He had gone further than he 
had meant. It was his conscience he was 
fleeing from — that conscience he had forgotten 
when he had returned to her door! 

“| understand! I shall see him no more!” 
a voice said within her. “It’s all over. It 
never was anything!” 

144 


She felt within her the beginnings of many 
fierce emotions — despair, blinding anger, a 
fierce, unreasoning desire for revenge, a revolt 
against the forces that had tricked her. But 
these slumbering points of fire did not leap up 
instantly. The shock that siddenly had 
arrested her very being seemed to have ar- 
rested the operation of her sensibilities: they 
did not respond — they were numbed. Then, 
too, the realization was too staggering. She 
could not meet it; she rejected it, striving to 
send it from her. She felt hurt, horribly, weakly 
hurt; but she did not wish to acknowledge 
what had happened. She only knew, in a 
groping way, that something horrible had 
suddenly fallen on her out of a clear sky — 
something that meant the end of all things, the 
lurking tragedy in her life: something that she 
would, perhaps, never, never live down! 

All at once she began to talk, looking at 
Sassoon with a dangerous, provoking light in her 
eyes, her cheeks unnaturally flushed, reckless 
and defiant. 

“Poor Mr. Sassoon! Ida, look at him. Did 
you ever see a man so miserable? He’s furious 
at me! He was counting on such a confidential, 
intimate little luncheon! It really is a shame 
to play him such atrick! But | warned him — 
I always play fair. 1 told him he was no match 
for us!’’ She laughed at his puzzled expression, 
rushing on: “Really, though, you should 
conceal your feelings better. You should learn 
from women. We never show what we feel!” 

Did she show what was tearing at her heart? 
she wondered. She did not care! There was 
nothing but injustice in the world. What had 
she done to deserve such a blow? If she had 
to suffer, others should suffer too! Sassoon’s 
eyes were lighting up, tantalized by this frantic 
savagery in the woman. She saw the look, and 
laughed at it, knowing the bitterness she had 
reserved for him. Now she was scarcely polite 
to him, mocking him to his face, eagerly awaking 
within him the demons of covetousness and 
revenge. 

“What has happened to her?” thought Ida, 
watching her anxiously. 

“Pretty little devil, she'll pay for this!” 
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thought Sassoon, blinking at her, his arms before 
him, rubbing the back of his soft hands with his 
quick gesture. 

‘Ah, there’s Mr. Blood at last!”’ she cried, 
all at once. ‘“‘ Now it will be more amusing!” 

She waited tremulously the meeting of the 
two men — these two who should pay so dear to 
her what she had received in injustice. 

Sassoon did not rise. He shot a searching, 
angry glance at Doré, closed one hand tightly 
over the other, and raised his eyebrows in in- 
terrogation at the newcomer. 

‘Quarter of three,” said Blood, standing, and 
only nodding to Sassoon. “i’ve been waiting 
fifteen minutes — that’s quite long enough. 
Miss Baxter, you belong to me now!” 

“‘Oh, is it as late as that?”’ 

“Is Mr. Blood here on your invitation, Miss 
Baxter?” asked Sassoon deliberately. 

“Yes. We had an engagement for a ride up 
the river. I’m afraid I’ve kept him waiting.” 

“Turn about is fair play,” said Harrigan 
Blood aggressively. 

The looks the two men exchanged said what 
their meaningless phrases concealed. 

Ida Summers, not in the secret, yet scenting 
complications, remained watching, puzzled and 
a little apprehensive. 

“My turn later, then,” said Sassoon, with 
perfect politeness. He smiled a little, but it 
was a malicious smile. 

“He detests me now,” thought Doré, with 
a first curious unease at this controlled Oriental 
passion, stubborn, willing to wait endlessly. 

She was right. The humiliation which he 
accepted calmly, with an inward raging, had 
roused the brute within him, but not the brute 
that gives up the hunt. To run her down at 
last, to have this woman who hated and resisted 
him, but who could not resist beyond the 
temptations he would spread —that was a 
passion worth any amount of money; that 
alone could make money precious to him. 

“| may at least be permitted to accompany 
you to the door,” he said, showing his white, 
sharp little teeth in a well constructed smile, 
surprising them by his self-possession. ‘‘I am 
glad to know Mr. Harrigan Blood is a rival; 
it simplifies matters, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, bandit,” said Blood, making the sign 
of drawing a knife. 

Sassoon, having helped Doré into her coat, 
stood holding her hand. 

“What consoles me is that | am sure Mr. 
Harrigan Blood is no more a match for you 
than | am!” Then he added imperturbably, 
looking her boldly in the eyes: “You are 
very beautiful. You have a right to be as 
tantalizing as you like! | sha’n’t object in the 


least! Give me credit, pretty little tigress, for 
being quite submissive!” 

“Lordy, | think you’re an angel, Mr. Sas- 
soon,”’ said Ida Summers, who was sentimen- 
tal, and who had the advantage of completely 
missing the situation. 

“Your sympathy is very consoling, Miss Sum- 
mers,” said Sassoon curtly, turning on his heel. 

He went evenly to a telephone-booth and 
called up his confidential broker: 

“Humphreys, | want you to get me a little 
information very quietly.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sassoon?” 

“Find out what is the extent of Mr. Harrigan 
Blood’s holdings in the stock market. | want 
complete information, especially as to what he 
is holding on margins. Treat the matter as 
absolutely confidential!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


DA SUMMERS insisted on departing on her 

own way, laughingly proclaiming that if she 
couldn’t be provided with an adorer she wasn’t 
going to sit by for two séances and spoil the fun. 
Doré let her go without protest. She did not 
care now. Her head ached. She still could 
not collect her thoughts— could not place 
before her what had happened. That every- 
thing had suddenly ceased, that in the cataclysm 
her youth, her dreams, her joy in being, were 
swallowed up, she knew. Something had hap- 
pened, and yet she could not distinctly see it. 

They went rushing up the crowded driveway, 
and on along the open Hudson, hour after hour. 
The man at her side, leaning forward eagerly, 
facing her, talked incessantly — talked to her 
as a man does only when he seeks to unfold all 
that he has to win a woman. She answered 
correctly; “she even heard phrases and repeated 
them mechanically, seeking to comprehend 
them. 

“You are more than life — you are youth 
itself. | don’t know why — every reason — 
you attract me, but I know I’m groping for 
you! . 

“Yes, it’s youth, youth, a man like myself 
needs — the feeling of youth again, the daring of 
youth, impetuous, magnificent. That’s what 
you can give me! ... 

“T’ll give everything — not by half measures; 
| want you to know all I’m holding back. 
You'll know the greatest joy in the world, of 
sharing everything!” 

Once he took her hand. Then she turned 
and, without withdrawing the fingers, which 
felt no sensation, said: 

“Don’t do that!” 

And he obeyed. 
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She listened, seeking only the sadness in 


the sky, the melancholy of isolated and distant 
things. She knew her heart was broken, that 
nothing could ever exist for her again. No, 
never would she feel a palpitating joy; it would 
all be gray and brown — brown and gray as 
the worn nature about her, nature, which had 
forgotten its May! And at the same time she 
listened, smiling and provocative, to this other 
man who passionately courted her, laying open 
his innermost soul for her inspection — a man 


Le 





as she started to descend. “I’m not a fool! 
| won't throw myself away on any woman! I'll 
play fair, too, and open. | don’t want backing 
and pulling — I! want things to be big, direct, 
honest! You know what | feel; you know 
what I’m capable of feeling! Don’t you?” 

She smiled and nodded, without comprehend- 
ing in the least. She was thinking, with a 
desperate longing, of the shelter of her room, 
still so far away. 


“Very well. I’m going to see you once 


“SHE WAS THINKING, WITH A DESPERATE LONGING, OF THE SHELTER OF HER ROOM, 
STILL SO FAR AWAY” 


who proclaimed again and again that she 
drew him to her by the glow of her youth and 
the joy of life. 

That afternoon was like a phantasmagoria. 
Even he, at the end, noticed her mental numb- 
ness. 

“What's the matter with you?” he asked. 

She looked at him, smiling negation. 

“You seem crushed, as if | could stick a 
pin in you! What’s wrong? Has that beast 
Sassoon insulted 5 

She shook her head. 
did not penetrate. 

“Listen!” he went on, retaining her hand 





Even this incongruity 


more,” he said abruptly. 
to decide. 


“Then it’s for you 
If you want me to come,” — he 
hesitated, to give full emphasis,— “it’s for you 
to send for me!” 

She remembered the ultimatum afterward 
Now she murmured something commonplace. 

He caught her hand. 

“Can’t you tell me now?” 

“What?” she said, striving to recall his 
meaning. 

“Do you want me to come? Is it your wish?” 

“Why — yes; why not? she answered 
mechanically — nor did she see what leaped 
into his eyes. 


” 
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She went hurriedly up the stoop and in. 
Suddenly she had the feeling that she used to 


have when she had left the tense, concentrated. 


glare of the footlights and passed into the relief 
of the shadowy wings. The smiles fled from her 
lips, the nervous, provocative mask dropped 
away. She felt a mortal heaviness of accom- 
plishment. She had lasted through the after- 
noon; she had not betrayed herself. Half way 
up the second flight, she sat down abruptly, 
exhausted; then, straining every nerve in 
her body, she reached the haven of her room, 
as a spent swimmer battling for the shore. 
Then a new trial. From behind her door 
came the sound of voices. Again she took up 
her mask. The next moment Winona had 
sprung to her, embracing her feverishly, crying: 


” 


“*I’ve got it! I’ve got it, you darling! 
g g 7 g 


“Ah — Blainey,” she said, suffering her 
embrace. 
But Winona, not to be prevented, con- 


tinued hugging her frantically, babbling every- 
thing, all in a breath, delirious with joy and 
relief — Winona, whom the night before she 
had held sobbing in her arms, to-day was the 
deliriously happy one! 

Then she saw Snyder standing apart, and at 
her skirts a little girl, half child, half baby, 
clinging, shyly revolted. As soon as Doré 
saw her, she went forward, impulsively kneeling 
and holding out her arms. The child, with the 
divining instinct of childhood toward suffering, 
to the amazement of the others, ran swiftly 
into her embrace. Doré carried her to a chair, 
holding her head from her, looking into the 
Starry eyes. 

“What’s your name?’ 

“ Betty.” 

From that moment she forgot the others. 
The room seemed narrowed to their embrace, 
each clinging to the other. These arms, so 
warm against her neck, this soft weight against 
her breast, filled her with immeasurable awak- 
ening sadness, but a sadness that deadened the 
consciousness of self, as if this innocence were 
the only affection that could understand, the 
only one that could minister to hér pain! If 
only the others would go and leave them —— 

How long she remained thus she did not know. 
Winona went, returned, and departed. All at 
once Snyder was standing above them, saying: 

“Sorry —time’s up! Young one must be 
getting home to roost!” 

Doré took her convulsively to her breast. 
She did not know whether it soothed or hurt 
her more; only that it started within her a 
passionate hunger for this innocence that 


responded, this incomprehension that under- 
She rose abruptly. 


stood! 


“ Bring her often — often!”’ she said, turning 
away her face. 

A knock at the door, and the black hand of 
Josephus extending a letter. 

She knew at once whose letter it was; no 
need to look! She clutched it, hiding it against 
her dress. Betty, clinging to her skirts, indig- 
nant at her change of mood, clamored for recog- 
nition. She bent over, kissed her swiftly, 
laughed. Then she was alone. 

She looked at the letter, but she did not open 
it at once. Instead, she placed it on a table, 
locked the doors, and, clutching her hands 
until the nails cut in, began to pace the floor. 

If he dared — to seek another meeting! 

She felt a hot, indignant anger wrapping her 
whole body. She would show him her scorn! 
At one moment she was on the point of tearing 
up the letter unread, at the next of sending it 
back contempuously. At the end she opened 
it and read: 


Dear Miss Baxter: 

I was out of my head. . . . I should 
have known my limitations. . . . | didn’t. I am 
very sorry, and | only am to blame. Some later day 
I want to be your good friend. . . . Do you under- 
stand? With great respect, 

L. My 


When she had read this unexpected re- 
nunciation, she forgot all her anger, all her 
resistance. 

“He will never see me again!” she said, 
with a sob, pressing the letter convulsively 
against her tears. 

She needed no second reading to understand 
that. She put the crumpled sheet into her 
waist, striking her temples with her little fists 
as she had once struck him, and repeated: 

“Never!” 

In this moment she no longer had any doubts. 
She loved him madly, with an intensity that 
obliterated everything else. And now all this 
must be strangled; for, in her self-formed 
morality, such a love was unthinkable. The 
only man who had known how to take her, to 
see through her acting, to reach out roughly, 
brutally, like a master — this man was barred 
to her forever! 

“What have | done? 
I be punished this way?” 

Suddenly she seized a chair, and, dragging 
it to the window, sat down in it, her chin 
in her hands, staring through the glass at the 
sheer blankness of brick only a few feet away. 
It was beginning to be dusk. She felt herself 
caught; she yielded everything. The thought 
of pain was so abhorrent to her nature, she 
had always rushed so fearfully from the con- 
tact of suffering, that, when now she was 


” 


Why — why should 
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No Maintenance Cost 





A® investigation into net roofing costs 
will promptly disclose the superiority 
of Barrett Specification Roofs. Their first 
cost is lower than that of any other per- 
manent roof, and, as they require no 
painting or other care for upwards of 
twenty years, their maintenance cost is nil. 


The Bush Terminal Company, with a total roof 
area of more than 70 acres (3,100,000 square 
feet) on their 181 buildings in Brooklyn, illustra- 
ted below, studied the subject of roofing costs and 
adopted this type of roofs. The Vice-President 
of the Bush Terminal Company writes: 


We use this kind of roofing because our 
experience has shown it to be the best and 
cheapest. Our analysis of first cost of 





application and cost of maintenance en- 
titles us to speak with some measure of 
authority. 


The roofing contractor states that the expense 
for maintenance of this entire roof area has beer 
less than $10 and estimates that if metal o: 
ready-made roofings had been used it would 
have been impossible to keep the buildings free 
from leaks, and that the painting bill alone up to 
date would probably have amounted to at least 
$50,000. 


It is on such evidence as this that we base the 
statement that the maintenance cost of Barrett 
Specification Roofs is nothing per year — and thi 
$10 exception ‘‘proves the rule’’. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification free o1 
request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Victrola will bring to you. 

It will place before you simply and convinc- 
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toire of the world’s greatest artists. It will 
make clear to you just how easily all the music 
of all the world can become an interesting and 
helpful part of your every-day life in your own 
home. 

Music is the only universal language. It 
attracts everyone—the French, the German, the 
Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are all 
capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
Individual taste however, varies; but with a 
Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 
the nearest approach to all the music of all the 
world, every musical longing is satisfied. 

This book of Victor Records costs us more than 


$100,000 every year, but we will gladly 


give you a copy free. Ask any Victor 





dealer, or write to us. 
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"HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—/he combination. ‘There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 


Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100(can be repointed and used eighttimes) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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caught without escape, everything crumbled. 
In this abject moment, as her body yielded to 
the pervading process of the dusk, she turned 
back over the entangled progress of her life, 
convinced that she was paying fearfully in 
retribution for selfishness and wickedness. 

She saw her progress as if she looked con- 
stantly down at great revolving spirals, com- 
plete in themselves, yet merging in an upward 
progress. How many men — not by tens, but 
by hundreds — she had deliberately used in her 
upward striving! 

“Yes; this is my punishment!” she said 
breathlessly. She had a feeling that they — 
the others — were now revenged. 


ORE had only a faint impression of her 
D home in a little village town of Ohio. 
Home it had never been. Her father, a brilliant, 
erratic emigrant from New England, half poli- 
tician, half journalist, had suddenly disappeared 
from her life when she was not yet in her teens. 
They had told her many things at the time. 
Afterward she had divined what must have 
happened — unhappiness, flight with another 
woman, divorce. Her mother, perhaps the more 
to blame, had married immediately. Doré had 
been left to the care of an aunt, and very soon 
she had realized that her duty in life was to 
make her own way. 

And this way she had achieved, or rather had 
made others achieve for her. She had been 
precocious, feeling herself a little mongrel who 
must captivate by its tricks. How simple it 
had all been — this curious spiral mounting 
from the old farm-house at the corner of the 
village green, through various strata, to this 
to New York, and to the heart of New York at 
the last! She could never remember the time 
when she had not had the devotion of the oppo- 
site sex. No one had ever had to teach her 
the art of pleasing, yet she had known how to 
exercise it everywhere. She remembered cu- 
rious, odd figures, girlhood admirers, whom she 
blushed now to have even cared to attract. 
How her ideas had changed! How she had been 
educated! And how many different types of 
men she had known! At first it had been the 
grocery clerk, a ruddy Saxon, who had cut 
prices and swollen measures, fatuously, for her 
sake; then a young engineer on the railroad 
who had appealed to her imagination; little 
storekeepers, a local reporter, the captain of the 
a giant in those days. 

Then she had gone to high school in Toledo, 
and for the first time had judged these local 
admirers by the standards of the city, a metrop- 
olis to her. Then it had been another upward 
circle — students in the university, voung law- 


village nine 


yers, scrub doctors, embryo merchants, demi- 
gods infinitely superior to that from which she 
had emerged. This first taste of the life of the 
city had decided her. She returned to her home 
only once more —to leave it forever. She 
had sought a little capital, and had obtained 
a few hundred dollars. Then she learned that 
her mother had been divorced, married again, 
and that it was hopeless to apply to her. She 
had had an enormous success on that return, 
with her city clothes and imposing manners. 
The grocer’s clerk had given up in despair at 
first sight; the others had hung back awed, 
realizing that she was. not stuff for them. 
And here she had taken her first confidence, 
her first belief in her star — in her star, which 
was not stationary, but which should travel. 

She had given as excuse against the frantic 
objections of her aunt, that she was to prepare 
herself to earn her living by stenography. She 
started zealously to equip herself, going to 
Cleveland and taking a modest hall bedroom at 
four dollars a week, board included. She con- 
tinued firm in this resolve for two weeks. 
But the exacting application was against her 
volatile nature. Then, too, her masculine 
acquaintance had assumed such proportions 
that she could hardly find the time for work. 
And then she had met Josh Nebbins, press 
agent for a local theater. 


HE had been attracted to him immediately 

by his shoes — patent leather with chamois 
tops, that looked like spats and distinguished 
him from the common herd. He wore a colored 
handkerchief in his breast-pocket, English style, 
pink or green shirts, and coats with curious 
pointed cuffs, which she felt only a New York 
tailor could have imagined. He had had the 
greatest influence on her life. He had shown 
her the easy way to things people coveted, had 
analyzed the philosophy of her sex. 

“Play the game, kid — play the game,” he 
would say to her. “The world’s full of soft 
suckers ready to fall for a pretty pair of lamps, 
and yours are At flashers. Make ’em give you 
what you want! Follow my tips and I'll show 
you how. And say, don’t for one moment 
think you have to give up anything for what 
you get. No, sir, not anno Domini, U. S. 
Ameriky!”’ 

She had taken his tips, followed his leads. 
She had soon learned how to acquire whatever 
she needed. If it was a dress, there was always 
an admirer in a wholesale store who insisted 
on the privilege of making a present. Another 
placed a carriage at her disposal, grateful for 
the privilege of hér*company when it pleased 
her. Other presents were easily convertible. 
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Josh Nebbins had even changed her name. She 
was called Flossie, a contraction from Florence. 
He disapproved of this, and invented Doré, 
and she had accepted enthusiastically. She had 
a strange intuition that what he did would re- 
sult for her and followed implicitly. 
They had even become engaged. She probably 
would have married him, but he was too much 
in love not to be proud. He wanted three 
thousand in the bank, and so they waited. 

Through his offices, she had begun as a super 
in the local stock company, then to an occa- 
sional speaking part. She had been at home 
on the stage; she felt born for this. The next 
season she had entered another stock company 
a circuit, as a regular member of the 
She had wept desperately on leaving 
Nebbins, completely under his ascendancy, 
She had even offered at the last moment to 
throw up everything and marry him. He had 
She had not seen him since. 


good, 


plaving 
company. 


refused honestly. 


HIS memory tortured her. She had ‘soon 
progressed to where she had seen him in true 
perspective, or rather in his ridiculous lights. 
She quickly grew ashamed of the romance. It 
was something she would have blotted from 
her life, the more so because at the bottom she 
felt an obligation, and it revolted her to think 
that what she was become had, at a critical 
moment, depended on this Yankee press agent. 
She was ashamed, and at the same time she 
was afraid — afraid lest at some time this per- 
sistent man, to whom her word had once been 
indiscreetly given, should surge up out of the 
past and claim her! He had been the only man 
from whom she had ever directly accepted 
money. It had not been much,— a hundred 
dollars given as a reserve; they were engaged to 
be married; he had silenced her objections, 
but still the fact remained. She had a.thou- 
sand times resolved to pay it back. She had 
never done so. This was her greatest reproach. 
From Nebbins on, the way had not been 
difficult. But always, in her progress from 
city to capital, from capital to metropolis, she 
left a shadowy crowd of men, reproachful and 
embittered. She had never been affected by 
the pangs she had awakened, nor paused to 
think that there could be any wrong in using 
whatever presented itself to her — never before. 
But to-night, alone, facing her first defeat, she 
felt guilty — horribly guilty; and as her faith 


in God was simple, she sought his reasons in 
her past, and said to herself: 

“Yes; that is why it has come — that is why 
| am punished!” 

In this conviction, her offending seemed to 
her enormous, unending. 


From the day of her 


arrival in New York until now, she felt that 
she had never been anything but selfish, cruel, 
mercenary, and calculating. No! Certainly 
she had not scrupled to use men, and what men 
she had known she had availed herself of, 
climbed above, and discarded. Now the smoke 
wreaths of her progress swirled more rapidly, 
thickly revolving, mounting more slowly. She 
had found her dinners in humble restaurants, 
paid for in half dollars by voung men already 
pinched in the struggle of salaries. Then it 
was the world of the theater and the restaurants 
heavy, sated types of men, men with whom 
she could not breathe the same air, dangerous 
antagonists. Another swirl, another chance 
opportunity, and she was out of the contagion, 
unscotched, meeting at last men of good man- 
ners, gentlemen in name and often in heart. 
What an incredible progress it had been! 

She, too — how she had changed through all 
this! How ridiculous had been her early ad- 
mirations, how childish her ambitions! What 
a change had come within — an education of 
all her tastes, her desire for the beautiful, her 
longing for refinement, for strength built about 
on her abiding sense of delicacy. 

Yes; to acquire all this she had done much 


harm, inflicted useless pain on many. But now 
retribution had come, inexorable. That she 
had never thought of —that she too could 


suffer. And she did suffer, abjectly, hopelessly, 
sitting there pressed against the window-frame, 
staring at the unseen wall across which the 
figures of the past went swirling down in long, 
like the slow, undulating 
swirls of smoke. There was no way out. She 
would never see Massingale again he would 
never seek her. She was accursed, singled out 
for tragedy by fate. 
What now could become of herr 


revolving spirals, 


HAT night she dreamed a terrible dream. 

She thought she was dining at Tenafly’s in 
the midst of a.great company. Massingale was 
there. By some strange turn, Mrs. Massin- 
gale did not exist; instead, it seemed to her 
that he was bending over her, saying: 

“It’s all a mistake. I’m not married; I’ve 
never been married. That was my brother's 
wife. You are to be Mrs. Massingale. Do you 
understand? That’s why every one is here!” 

She had looked around and seen so many 
faces: Sassoon, with his mounting mustache; 
Mrs. Sassoon, looking at her through a lorgnette; 
Lindaberry, de Joncy, Mr. Peavey, who was 
wiping his eyes with a handkerchief, Busby, 
Stacey even. 

All at once some one was standing at her side, 
—some one who wore patent leathers with 
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Lake Asphalt in Genasco Roofing is kept full of 
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This gives you continued protection without 
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worry and saves you money. 
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chamois tops,— and Josh Nebbins, in a purple 
shirt and green and black check suit, derby on 
one side, was grinning at her, saying: 

“Hello, kid! Here | am. Made my ‘wad. 
Come to get you!”’ 

Next she was on the edge of a precipice. 
Some one had his arms about her, holding her 
back, ahd some one else was trying to pull her 
over. She was crying: 

“Don’t let him throw me over. Don’t, 
please! I'll love you, only you, your Honor!”’ 

But, to her surprise, it was not Massingale 
who was trving to save her; it was Lindaberry. 

And the man who had her by the arm, pull- 
ing her over, she could not see; only she could 
see away down, hundreds of miles, a little 
thread of astream. Stones were slipping under 
her feet; she was going over; and all at once 
she looked down. A pair of patent leathers 
with chamois tops! It was Josh Nebbins. 

She awoke with a scream. 


CHAPTER XV 


HE next morning she resolved to go at once 
to Blainey, to fling herself heart and soul 
into her profession, to get an engagement in 

some stock company. She hesitated, and ended 
by putting it off till the next day. She said to 
herself that she must seek relief in flight, a new 
life, new friends for a month at least, until she 
should be stronger. She said it to herself each 
day, and each day she tarried. Perhaps she 
hoped for some sign of weakness on Massin- 
gale’s part, an overture that would give her 
the confidence of a scornful rejection. But 
each day passed without word or sign from 
him. 

She sought not to think of him —and his 
image intruded itself on her every day, at every 
moment. When the telephone rang its always 
mysterious call, she went to it with a tense ar- 
restation of her nerves, expectant of his voice, 
fearing — hoping. At the theater or the opera, 
in the first sweeping glance of the audience, it 
was always his face she sought. She sought it in 
the chances of the crowded streets. She knew 
where he held court, following the calendar in 
the newspaper, and often she was tempted to steal 
in at the back of the dim, crowded court-room, 
unobserved — just why, with what undefined 
hope, she did not know. This impulse she re- 
sisted but never confidently conquered. Each 
day she repeated that she must go; each day 
she tarried. 

For two weeks she led a dulled and purpose- 
less existence. She succeeded in crowding the 
day, in shutting out opportunity for thought, 
in consuming the night so as to return with 


enough fatigue to fall into heavy, troubled 
slumber. The bright moments were those when 
she went with Snyder’s little girl on brief excur- 
sions into the country, for a moment's forget- 
fulness among the woods, an hour of willing 
slavery to childish whims, throwing herself 
into foolish romping games that brought a 
comforting sense of the world’s unrealities 

Her days were curiously divided. She saw 
Harrigan Blood and Sassoon, but to their 
assiduous pursuit she flung only crumbs. She 
saw them in the tantalizing publicity of the 
downstairs parlor — rarely, for an hour perhaps; 
but she steadfastly refused further concessions. 
Busby, clearly inspired, sought to entice her 
to many alluring entertainments, some conven- 
tional, others not quite so. She refused all. 
She avoided all parties where she might en- 
counter the one man, avoiding too that entour- 
age of his which she had so eagerly sought with 
a sense of right on the occasion of the luncheon 
to de Jone Vy. 

Instead, she sought desperately to return 
to the light, bantering existence she had for- 
merly known. The glimpses she had had into 
the upper world frightened her. It laid before 
her crude vanities which she would have pre- 
ferred to ignore; it started temptations where 
she had been conscious of none. In her present 
depression, an instinct bade her flee all that 
dazzled her; a voice whispered to her that, in 
the mad impulses of a groping despair, she might 
not always resist, or care to resist — that it 
were better not to know that luxury and power 
lay so easily at hand, ready on the feminine 
fingers of Sassoon or the impervious clutch 
of Harrigan Blood. 

Nor was the temptation a fancied one, for the 
hunger that had awakened was an inner one 
In her short glimpse of luxury she had become 
aware of new longings, material cravings, 
vanities of the flesh. Occasion ‘lly in the morn- 
ings, to escape from her moods, she went out for 
long walks past tempting shop-windows — the 
shop-windows of New York, more devastating 
than all the flesh-hunters, on whose balances lie 
how many feminine souls! She had stopped 
breathlessly, hypnotized, hanging on those 
visions of gorgeous silks, imperial furs, opera- 
cloaks that might transform a peasant into 
a queen, jewels that danced before her 
eyes, fascinating them strangely with their 
serpentine coldness. 

She could not prevent her lawless imagination 
from wandering, visualizing another Doré 
Baxter, who swept gorgeously through the costly 
women of the opera and the restaurants, com- 
pelling a startled attention, luxuriant, radiant, 
triumphant, with only the sinister blinking eves 
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of Sassoon always over her glowing shoulder. 
What constantly started this torturing image 
before her was that she had now no doubt as to 
what she could do with him. At first, incred- 
ulously, she could not believe that his interest 
would survive a week — that he would depart 
furiously, once the scales had fallen from his 
hungry glance and he had realized that in her 
mocking society nothing was reserved for him 
but humiliation and deception. But, to her 
amazement, she found it was not so; that 
something had penetrated profoundly into that 
chilled soul, and that the passion which had 
been kindled was one that sweeps men on to 
irretrievable follies, unthinkable sacrifices, at 
the hands of a calm woman. Sassoon — no. 
But Sassoon and the lure of a thousand shop- 
windows spreading before her their soft enwrap- 
ping mysteries of splendor. . . . Occasionally, 
gazing entranced before some bewildering 
evening gown, a peignoir all lace and cloud, 
a rope of milky pearls, she felt this sensation 
so compellingly that she would retreat breath- 
lessly, trembling from head to foot. 


HAT made the temptation doubly insidi- 

ous was her own awakened point of 
view. She saw now the immense difference in 
scale between the upper world and the semi- 
Bohemian state of the Salamanders. Their 
desperate struggle to make both ends meet, 
their prodigies of imaginative planning, their 
campaigns of economy, all to procure a few sig- 
nificant dollars — this struggle of wits that had 
once exhilarated her now depressed her fearfully 
She had a sort of second sight; she saw always 
the approach of failure, the inexorable famine 
that lay beyond the short dominion of youth 
She had always dimly perceived this danger 
saying to herself that she could cast the di 
before another cast it for her. But now, think 
ing of her twenty-third year, still six months 
away, she had a feeling as if she were beings 
hurried toward her choice, frantically driven 
and yet, she could not see where all thi 
whirlwind force was carrying her. 

At this moment her mentality began. Sh 
felt a new birth of her reason—that un 
quiet searching of self so often the child of! 
grief. She began to- question — to analyze and 
to strive to penetrate the future. She saw her 
self in others, the past and the possible futur: 
Ida Summers, arriving like a skipping chik 
all heedless laughter, inconscient, holding ot 
avid arms for flowers, and Winona, a figure wit 
half averted face, hand upon the latch, ready t 
depart. No, she would not be like Winon: 
that was impossible, she said, with a shudder 
Winona was but a figure standing as a warning’ 
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Winona herself, occupied with rehearsals, 
went out of her day, momentarily. Doré took 
her with her to the opera on the Monday nights 
that Mr. Peavey had reserved for her. She 
never made the mistake of seeking a male escort. 
She felt always that Peavey’s timid eyes were 
on her, hidden somewhere in that vast concourse, 
spying on her actions, waiting suspiciously to 
see if her companion were a man, a young and 
ardent man of her own generation. Nor was 
this entirely surmise. The second Monday, he 
had loomed at her side out of nowhere, happi- 
ness in his eyes, radiant to find her so discreetly 
accompanied. He had taken them to supper 
afterward. It seemed to her that Winona had 
put herself out to attract him 
considering her proprietorship; for the eti- 
quette of Salamanders is impervious on such 
points. But then, Winona was in a curious 
mood, brooding, gay by starts and as suddenly 
silent. Doré sometimes wondered if things 
were working out well at the theater. 


eXcessIyV ely So, 


N her determination to resist this life, — 
| Massingale’s world, into which she had blun- 
dered so unluckily,— she turned hungrily to 
the company of the other Salamanders, with a 
new need of woman’s sympathy and under- 
standing. Besides Winona and Ida, there were 
on the floor below Estelle Monks, whom she 
knew well, and Clarice Stuart and Anita Mor- 
gan, room-mates, whom she knew but slightly, 
despite their repeated advances. They were 
trained nurses, lately arrived from the far West, 
older than the rest, but Salamanders by their 
raving for excitement and their fidelity to 
the rule of never allowing business*to interfere 
with pleasure. Doré had always had that 
curiosity which each Salamander feels for an- 
other. How did they play their game? Did 
they ever use methods which she had not 
divined? Above all, what was to be the end of 
the comedy? Readily welcomed, she drifted 
into their society for a week or so. Despite 
the exacting strain they underwent (and, to 
her surprise, she soon discovered that they 
were passionately devoted to their profession), 
each night by half past seven they came trip- 
ping down the steps to where Doré, with the 
escorts, Was waiting in an automobile to whirl 
them to the theater, to a long drive into the 
country, dinner, and an impromptu dance, and 
then home by the midnight stars, ready to 
rise with the dawn and begin the day’s toil. 
They seemed made of iron. 

lhey had their stories to tell, their analyses 
of men and life. Doctors, it seemed, were 
human, especially old ones. Often they had 
in the party men whose names were famous in 


the profession, abrupt, incisive tyrants, neither 
abrupt nor tyrannical with them, submitting 
to their banter, prodigal of compliments, just 
as difficult to be kept in place as other men. 
Doré listened in astonishment to their conver- 
sations, amazed at the impertinence of the 
girls, and the ready, laughing acceptance of 
those who, in the day, commanded them. 

“Why?” said Clarice Stuart, when she had 
once voiced this amazement. “Putting a 
a different coat on them isn’t going to change 
them, is it? Lud bless you, girl, | thought the 
way you did, once. I got over it quick!” 

Even distinguished surgeons, men of inter- 
national reputation, it seemed, had their little 
excursions behind the scenes, vulnerable as the 
rest before an impertinent, defiant Salamander! 
Curious, Doré asked questions, seeking to know 
how such wardrobes grew from modest salaries. 
Clarice was nothing if not direct. 

“Graft!” she said, with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders. ‘Of course, the wages are good, but they 
don’t set up a wardrobe of Paris models, do 
they? Well, it’s a question of presents, see?”’ 
She laughed. “A patient you’ve pulled through 
pneumonia, or a case of trepanning, has a right 
to periodic fits of gratitude, hasn’t he? And, of 
course, when you leave there’s always a present 
— money, if you’re supporting the family at 
home.” She emphasized this with a wink. 
“When you get a club-man, a good sport who’s 
been in a blue funk at dying, it shapes up pretty 
well! Of course, when you strike a woman, it’s 
a scarf or a kimono. But we've been rather 
lucky!” 

Then, become suddenly 
tinued thoughtfully: 

“1 say, Dodo, it’s real curious, the effect vou 
get over a man when he’s pulling out of a 
smashing illness! You know, if I’d wanted 
to | could have married — She stopped, 
lost in a reverie. “A nice boy, too. Some- 
times | think | was a fool!” 

“Will you marry?” asked Dodo curiously. 


serious, she con- 


“Anita says she will. Don’t know about 
little me. I’m engaged, you know.” She held 
up two fingers and laughed. “But, Lord! 


there’s no hurry. It’s such fun as it is!” 
S she grew more confidential (and secrecy 
was not her failing), Doré herself was sur- 
prised at the daring of the nurse’s life. She 
spoke lightly of things that Doré did not 
approve of —now. She had met men in 
unconventional ways, without introduction, 
according to a fancy — the expression is “ picked 
up.” When Doré demurred, she said, with 
Western frankness: 


“Sav, how would | meet them, then? Oh, I 
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manage them all right — after! That’s where 
their little surprise comes in!”’ 

But Doré’s incursion into this curious society 
brought her small amusement. She grew tired 
quickly of these too easily read admirers. Then, 
after what she had known, they were all second- 
chop. The company of Estelle Monks inter- 
ested her more. Since the morning she had 
surprised her in the office of the Free Press, her 
curiosity had been stirred to further investiga- 
tion. Estelle Monks herself forestalled her. 
She came into her rooms suddenly one morning, 
and, plumping down, abruptly inquired: 

“Do me a favor, Dodo?”’ 

“Any!” 

“Don’t mention to Mr. Harrigan Blood that 
| inhabit these quarters!” 

Doré, puzzled, a little embarrassed too, moved 
away, saying: 

“What do you mean? Why not?” 

“No offense to you, bless you!” said Estelle 
Monks, with a curious smile. “You see, I’m 
on the paper. He — well, he wouldn’t quite 
relish the idea of tripping over me when he 
turns up with a bunch of flowers.” 

“You exaggerate,” said Doré nervously. 
“Harrigan Blood’s not really interested.” 

“H. B. doesn’t like reporters about, whether 
he’s serious or not —particularly his own 
reporters.” 

‘“He’s not serious!’ said Doré. 

Estelle Monks smiled. 

“That is, he thinks he is.” 

“IT guess you understand him, don’t you?” 
said Estelle Monks, still smiling. 

“Yes!”’ She looked at her friend, interested. 
“What are you doing on the paper? You 
never told any one.” 

“Raise your hand and cross your heart!” 
said Estelle solemnly. “I’m Ferdie Amsterdam. 

“Your” said Doré in amazement. For 
under that pseudonym was conducted the 
famous society column of the Free Press. 

‘Expert on the Four Hundred — social 
dictionary.” 

Honest?” 
Since two months!” 
But how do you manage?”’ 


Francisco,°where she had done some clever 
k on the papers. She had letters of intro- 
tion, and she knew a few men of the 
rnalist emigration-who had gone East. But 
ss had not sought their assistance. She had 
ge to the Free Press office with an article in 
hind, “Impressions of a Western Girl.” 
What, it was you?” said Doré, suddenly 
ghtened. 


. told her story. She had come from San 
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Hot Chocolate Sauce on Ice Cream is 
a Revelation! 





RECIPE : — 

11 sqs. chocolate 1-8 teaspoon salt 

1-4 cup sugar 2 cups scalded milk 
1-2 tablespoon flour Yolks 2 eggs 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 1 ip Sugar 

Whites 2 eggs 

Melt chocolate in double beiler. Mix sugar, flour rnstarct! 

and salt and stir .nto melted chocolate ; then add milk slowly, 

stirring constantly Cook ten minute stirring occasionally 

to prevent lumping. Beat w! of eggs until stiff, and act 

to one-half cup of sugar and egg yolks ixed When well 

blended id the first mixture slowly to the eggs and sugar: 

return to double boiler and let stand one minute, but do not 
yok. Flavor with vanilla and serve 


That is only one of the many good things 
any cook can make with 


sain LPH 
HOC TATE 
Chocolate isn’t just a delicious flavor. It is a.real 
food —full of body-building elements. Weight for 


weight it is one of the most valuable of all foods for 
taste, digestibility and nutriment. 





Travelers find chocolate indispensable. You should 


have it oftener in the home; its uses are innumerable. 


eg Baking and Cooking Chocolate (Premium, Blue 
Wrapper), unsweetened, 14-lb. cakes, 20c; 4 -lb. 
cakes, 10c. 


eget Vanilla Chocolate (Pink Wrapper), sweet, 5c, 
10c, 20 cakes. 
Aayhs Cocoa 
is a refreshing food- 
drink for the whole —— 
family—good to work Airy lini 
on or to play on. 10c, ALUING we COOKING CHOCOLATE ¢ 
15c, 25c cans. — = 
All sold dealers 





eve ryw he re 
Vrite for Huyler’s new Coc und Chocolate Cook Rook 
» 64 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
Miiyherd Frank DeK. Huyler, President 
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Esterbrook 













Oval Point No. 788. 


The oval point 
the back of a spoon 


ness that is 
Ask your dealer. 










Write for 
illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook 
Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York 





Camden, N. J. 


Every one who likes an unusu- 
ally smooth writing pen should 
get acquainted with Esterbrook’s 


shaped like 
glides 
along with an ease and smooth- 
most delightful. 




















Play Billiards at Home 


Burrowes Tables are beauti- 


The cost is a trifle, under our 
partial payment plan. Bur 
rowes Tables are sold at prices 
from $15 up, on easy terms of 
$: or more down and a small 


fully constructed The most 
delicate shots can be executed 
with the utmost accuracy. No 
special room is needed. The 
amount each month. Sizes of Table can be mounted on din- 
Tables range up to 4‘ oxo [ft ing or library table or on its 
standard Balls, own legs or stand and put 
free aside when not in use 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are scientifically correct and adapted to the most expert 
play. Many professionals use them for home practice. 


FREE TRIAL— NO RED TAPE 


cues, et 


Catalog contains order blank and 
full instructions for ordering. On receipt of first installment we 
will ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return 
it, and on its receipt we will refund your deposit 
Write — or mail this coupon: 


This insures 
you a — trial 





THE | E. . T. BURROWES CO 


+ 83 Sprin 
Please send catalog of "Billiard 


Street, Portland, Me. 





| able offers 
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Chas cin nin“ csin cin’ cess cxinim ‘aims ‘nisin’ duis’ dninh ‘cinin’ inns ‘cin ‘cin ea 


“Don’t wonder you didn’t recognize tl 
photo. 
Wrote my article in Chicago — fake, of cours 


but highly seasoned. I handed it over as if 


owned a Middle West chain of papers; told 
them I’d go out and work up the names. Bu 
The stuti 


the feeling was all right, so it was! 
went big; | was fixed!” 
Doré was on the point of divulging to Estel 


her own experience, and how she had been out 


stripped; but she held her tongue with a n 
caution, asking: 
“But the society 
you know about thatr 
‘1 don’t!”’ she answered frankly. 
as a joke; it made good! The real Ferd 
Amsterdam — an old maid named Benticker 
got a pain somewhere and was carted off to t! 
hospital. 
fill it up somehow. 
a couple of my friends, 


game, Estelle — how d 


” 


I sent in a hurry call 
Ben Brown and W 


Cutter, — you know them, big magazine specia!- 


Belonged to some one on the Coast 


“Tt started 


| was put on the column and told to 


ists,— and we sat down with a couple of week- 


lies, and doped out a cracker-jack story. 
amused them. 
sick over being 


Ferdie 


if 
They used to laugh themselves 
Amsterdam. Since 


then we lunch at Lazare’s every day and dop: 


it out. And say, 


raised my rates! What do you think of that 


the boss is so tickled, he’s 


Course, now I’m getting the jargon, going out 


” 


and meeting people — 

“Going out?” said Doré, opening her eyes 

“Some! Ferdie Amsterdam gets a bid 
any big affair that’s pulled off. Say, the w: 
these leaders of society 
would paralyze you! 
formation? Why, they’re 
into print!”’ 

‘And so that’s 

Doré musingly. 

“Sure. Drop in to lunch with me ands 
the board in session!” 


Trouble to get 
dying to 


the way you worked it,” s: 


ORE liked Estelle Monks. There w 
D something self-reliant and_ business! 
about her that inspired confidence. She 
a big point of view, unbounded charity 
understanding. She invited Doré to go w 
her as her guest to several affairs, 
large balls, and tableaux, but the invitation v 
always declined. 

Doré was surprised to find how naturally t 
confident little worker, with the slow and all 
ing smile, gathered about her men from the m 
fashionable sets, men whom she converted i 
friends, firm in their respect. She adm 
this gift, knowing how much more difficul 


was to establish a friendship than to begi 
flirtation. 
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An Advertisement Written 
By Marmon Owners 


“The Marmon is a car of fine materials and highly skilled 
workmanship.” ***“I consider its greatest claim to recogni- 
tion to be the perfect balance aa harmony of proportion 
which can only result from long experience and intelligent, 
conscientious application.” *** “It represents the best there 
is in the things which are vital in a motor car.” *** “Its easy 
riding qualities, silent engine, splendid oiling system, econ- 
omy in tires and numerous other good points, make it the 
ideal automobile.” *** “There never was a hill too high for 
me to climb, or a road so rough that I could not ‘step 
along’ in comfort.” ***“The up-keep has been practically 
nothing.” ***“Every part is as good as the day it was turned 
out of the factory.”***“The old dream of possessing an 
automobile that would be good for years has come true.” *** 
“The Marmon ‘hall-mark’ stands for more for your money 
in wearing quality and general satisfaction than can be 
procured elsewhere.” 


The names of owners who have written the above, 
with many other letters, are published in a folder, 
“Over 10,000 Ailes in Aarmon Cars,” which 
together with a handsome illustrated brochure 
showing Marmon cars in service and the 19/4 
advance catalog, will be mailed you on request. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS (Established - 1851 ) INDIANA 


(VIL Sixty Yeors osx Successful Manuf 


For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturer 


The 1914 Marmon 


ervice have ag ve d it 


delightful eperati on and 


145-inch wheel base wit! 
ability eliminating the 


Ua 
surpassing power and flexibili*s 
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These are travelers-de-luxe. 

They are men of wealth and fashion. 

And they are smoking— 

The comfortable, economical pipe and— 

The hand-made cigarette they roll themselves. 

It isn’t for economy’s sake? 

No. They can afford to spend what they like 
for tobacco. 

But in this way they can enjoy 


LUCKY STRIKE; 


ROLL CUT 


Riches cannot buy a better tobacco; and these rich men 
know it. Also two generations of all American smokers 
know it. LUCKY STRIKE is the original Burley tobacco [ 
—the brand that popularized Kentucky Burley the world ff 
over—the clean, rich, fragrant product of Kentucky's iy 
golden sunshine, pure streams and lime-sweetened soil. ff 

For cigarette smokers.—You know that when you fi. 
make your own you geta fresh, sweet cigarette. LUCKY 
STRIKE is being put up in 5c tins for your special 
convenience: fits your pocket neatly; is always fresh. § 

Also in 10c Tins, 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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She went once or twice to luncheon with her, 
amused at the facile, clever wav Estelle Monks 
enlisted the services of two such celebrities as 
Ben Brown and Will Cutter, and that in friend- 
ship solely. It must be a gift — a gift that was 
not in Doré’s power. Even on the few occasions 
she met them, Will Cutter looked at her with 
an awakened fixity, very different from the way 
he beamed jovially on Estelle Monks. A 
smile, and Doré felt he would enlist under her 
banner. But she steadfastly resisted this dis- 
lovaltv; for among Salamanders etiquette is 
strict, and possession is all points of the law. 


OR three weeks, then, she sought to immerse 
herself in this old life — sharing the surface 
confidences of the Salamanders, plaving her part 
in little financial intrigues, running into pawn- 
shops with Winona, or making profitable 
arrangements at Pouffé’s for the crediting on 
flowers withheld for Ida Summers, who was 
new, working up the birthday game for Clarice 
and Anita, when consulted by admirers as to 
what would please their difficult ladies, raising 
her own capital by the reselling of the weekly 
basket of champagne from Peavey, the flowers 
that Stacey, Gilday, and Sassoon assiduousl\ 
offered, receiving her share of convertible pres- 
ents from chance admirers, hooked for a week 
or two — at the bottom without zest, sick at 
heart, tired of it all. Then, all at once, one 
morning when she had gone almost to the door of 
the court-house where Massingale was holding 
court, with a sudden revulsion she had gone to 
Blainey’s oftice, wildly resolved to escape. 
Two days later she found herself in Buffalo, 
inscribed on the list of a stock company, 
resolved to stay for months, until her mental 
balance had been regained and the deep wound 
in her heart had become but a faint scar. She 
stayed just two weeks. The quiet, the relaxed 
air, awoke in her a fear of the past, of being 
sucked back into the oblivion of éarly days, as 
if what she feared night and day had already 
begun —retrogression. Was that the true 
reason of her return, or was there some im- 
pelling magnet too compelling to be resisted, 
or even to be acknowledged? 


HE came directly into Blainey’s office, profit- 
ing by the entrée that carried her trium- 
phantly past the crowded ante-room, where old 
and young, the hopeful and the resigned, the 
restlessly impatient and the soddenly passive, 
waited wearily, watching her with hostile eves. 
“Well, Blainey, I’m back!” she said ab- 
ruptly, and, nodding at the dapper secretary, 
she added: “Send him out! | want to talk 
to you!” 


“Well, kid?” he said, studving her shrewdly, 
when they were alone. 

“Well, I’m going to be square with vou!” 
she said, crossing her arms defiantly. ‘|’m 
miserable, Blainey!”’ 

“Trouble here?” he said, laying a fat fore- 
finger on his heart. 

wh ee 

“Em — bad!” he said solemnly. He flung 
away the half smoked cigar, chose another, and 
nervously turned it in his fingers. ‘I'd sized 
it up — we all get it. Whyr Lord love me. o 
all I’ve watched and stirred up, that’s what 
gets me. I’m sorry, kid! Are you going to 
make a fool of yourself?” 

“| don’t know, Blainey,”’ she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. She had a feeling, all at once, 
of confidence in his rough common sens« 

“That’s queer. | thought you were too 
keen!” He was thinking of Sassoon, wonder- 
ing if she would throw away such an oppor- 
tunity for a short romance. ‘‘Somé voungster, 
eh? — without a cent — talking big!” 


E lit the cigar and puffed it reflectivels 
H “Kid, we Americans are a bunch of 
fools. Sentiment’s our middle name! Why 
should | hand you a line of talk? Haven't | 
fallen for it a dozen times? Yes, and ready to 
begin all over again! Damn it, we've got to 
love some one, or we get to wabbling!”’ 

He looked at her, and again he thought of 
Sassoon, and what the situation might vield. 
He wanted to be honest with her, to give her 
good advice according to his lights. 

“So that’s why you shot off to Buffalo, eh?” 
he said, with a long whistle. “Bad theory! 
Stav by it: see the fellow ten times a da\ 
that sometimes cures. Say, I’m going to hard 
you the truth like a Dutch uncle! You've 
got things going your wav; vou'’ve got the 
whole game before you, cinched. The 
He hesitated. “Sassoon ready to back vou 
to the limit, opportunity, money backing; and 
you know the place’’— he waved contemptuous 
at the warring world of the Rialio below 
“and you know the game. Sassoon’s good for 
a hundred thousand — in vour hands. And 
then, there’s the advertisement! Don’t lose 
your head over a couple of square shoulders!” 

She did not set him right. For her purposes 
she preferred that he should entirely miscon- 
ceive her. She allowed him to go on, volunteer- 
ing his worldly, well meant advice. 

“All you say is true,”’ she said finally, with 
an indefinable smile. “Blainey, I’ve alwavs 
said | would make up my mind at twenty- 
three. Be patient. It may be sooner!” 

“Wish | could take twenty-five years off 
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and Pillow Cases 


The Conceded Standard 









They are the result of over 
sixty-five years of progres- 
sive experience; they are 
used wherever good bed lin- 
en is used. None other just 
like them The weave is 
original with us. If you 
want sheets and pillow cases 
that will always look white 
and clean and that wash 
easily select ““Pequot.” 
Look for the Pequot Shield 
Ticket on all genuine Pequot 
Sheets, Pillow Cases and 
yard sheeting 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston, New é 
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Worried About Baby ? 
Get Holstein Cows’ Milk 


He ar! seldom the breast fed baby causes any serious anxiety! 
But when it’s necessary to find a substitute for Nature's food, 
trouble usually begins. 

You can avoid all the worry and anxiety that usually accom- 
panies the use of cow's milk, if you will take care to use Holstein 
milk, the very nearest thing to breast milk. 

In Holstein milk, as in breast milk, there is only a moderate 
amount of cream (or butterfat) and it is in the form of small even 
| les that yield quickly to the action of the digestive fluids. 


The curds formed from Holstein milk are small, soft, flaky and 
easy to digest. 

mn common milk the average fat globule is twice the size of 
those found in Holstein milk, and the curds formed are coarse, 


heavy and likely to cling together in a solid mass. 
4 > - 
You can easily see how much more suitable for infant feeding 
Holstein milk is and why the great specialists agree in recom- 


Holstein milk costs no more than ordinary milk. If you hav 
lifficulty in securing it, wr 


Send for our free booklet ‘The Story of Holstein Milk” 


te us. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
2P American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 








my back,” he said slowly, without rising. 
“Take your time — take your time; and if you 
get weepy, come in and use my shoulder. 
Understand?” 

He rang the bell, waved his hand cheerily, 
and watched her until she disappeared. She 
went, strongly impressed by his kindness, half 
inclined impulsively to return and begin in 
earnest. 

She had gone directly to him from the 
station. Now she returned to Miss Pim’s. 
When she was back once more in her room, the 
sensation of home-coming was so acute that she 
could have sat down in the middle of the floor 
and cried for joy. But in another moment 
Ida Summers rushed in. 

‘Dodo! You’ve saved my life! Dinner, 
theater, and a gorgeous cabaret affair after- 
wards. Vaughan Chandler’s coming for me at 
seven —I promised another girl. Every one 
you know is going. Every one’s been asking 
for you. Swear you'll come?” 

‘You bet I’ll come!” she said, with a great 
burst of relief, flinging herself frantically in 
Ida’s arms. 


T eleven o'clock, after dinner and the theater 
A in a party of six, they started hilariously 
for Nealey’s, where a dozen crowds were to 
congregate for an impromptu cabaret dance. 
She felt elated, gloriously happy. It seemed 
to her as if she had got hold of herself again, 
that the old zest had returned with the incipient 
flirtation which she had already begun with two 
irreproachable youths who sought discreetly to 
touch her hand in the confusion of the bump- 
ing ride, or to gaze deep, with ardent, soulful 
messages, into her mocking eyes of cloudy blue. 
After all, the voluntary exile had served its pur- 
pose. It had showed her the stupidity of 
moping. Life was too short to be taken seri- 
ously. The admiration of ten men was better, 
more exhilarating, more exciting, than ridicu- 
lous fancied passions au serieux. She was so 
happy, so brilliantly gay, liberated in spirit, 
avid for excitement and admiration, that even 
Vaughan Chandler, Ida’s cavalier by rights, 
watched her with amazed, disloyal eyes. 

Others were before them in the great Jungle 
Room in which tables had been reserved. 
From below they heard the barbaric, swing- 
ing music of stringed instruments, and divined 
the laughing, swaying, gliding confusion of 
dancers. Doré, with brilliant eyes and impa- 
tient, tripping feet, hurried them on, eager to 
lose herself in the swirling, throbbing measures; 
and the first two persons she saw, on entering, 
were — Lindaberry and Judge Massingale! 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The story of every child is a story 
of growth and change— 

A change too gradual and subtle 
for even the watchful eye of a mother 
to detect, or for memory to recall. 

Only in pictures can the story be 

| told, and a record of the childish 
features and expressions kept for 
. all time. 
t A good photograph now and 
n ° . 
then, will mean everything to you 
r —and to then, in after years. 
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t § | Lhere's a photographer in your town. 
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HE DEALS WITH DON JUAN 
The Third Exploit of Captain O’ Hagan 





BY SAX ROHMER 














Y friend Captain O'Hagan is a man_ but whose appointments more nearly correspond 
fatally easy to misjudge, a man mon- with those of a harem. To one who is but 
strously difficult to appreciate. Arraign superficially acquainted with O'Hagan this 

him before a bar of his peers, and notwo findings apartment proves a surprise. Its arabesques 
would march in step, no two voices be in unison. dimly perceptible in the blue rays of a hanging 

Sut some there are who instinctively detect lamp, the plash of water in a tiny marble basin 
O’Hagan’s sterling qualities; some (as myself) enhancing the illusion that one has lost one’s 
achieve to this knowiedge, and some have it wav, this mandarah possesses all the charms of 


thrust upon them the unexpected. 
I recall an illustrative incident For golden carp in the basin you are, of course, 
After dinner one evening, Sir Roger Rundel prepared? Prepare, further, for O’Hagan in 
called upon O’ Hagan in his chambers a loose blue robe, O’Hagan extended upon a 


My friend’s chambers overlook Whitehall, cushioned divan, sipping coffee from a tiny 
and in his moments of ease he is always to be porcelain cup and enjoying the solace ofa 
found in the room which he éalls his library, Persian narghile 
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“Have You a Little Fairy’ 


ORTIFY 


the children 
against the effects 
of sun, wind and 
cold upon the skin 
and complexion, 
just as you may 
fortify yourself, by 
using for all toilet 
and bath purposes 


FAIRY SOAP 





@ It is good soap 
—clean, white, 
pure and sweet. 
We couldn't make 
it cost you more 
without adding 
expensive perfum- 
ery which would 
hide the excellence 
of its ingredients. 
@ The oval cake 
floats and wears 
to the i 
nest 


[RENE FAIRBANK Saran] 


CHICAGO 


in Your Home?” 
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Many other 
delightful cruises 
to 
Jamaica 
Panama Canal 
Central and 
South America 
in ships that are 
built to be cool 
| in the Tropics 

j= 
HY FROM NEW YORK 
1! Sailings every Wednes 
day and Saturday 
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ab 
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ay, Thurs 
Saturday 





_ FROM BOSTON 





steamers every 
Thursday. begin- 
ning January 


4 


lay ard 


New weekly service in 


FROM NEW ORLEANS 
new 
| 


Sailings every Wednes 
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Cruises to Panama 


All Aboard in Mid-Winter—All Ashore in Mid-Summer. 


When frost and cold bite savagely at nose and ears—then 
is the time to set sail on one of the three brand-new ships 
of the GREAT WHITE FLEET and head South to the 
Land where it’s always Summer. 


18-Day Cruise de Luxe 


Every Saturday, beginning January 3rd,1914,one of the Twin 
Screw Ships—the “Pastores” “Calamares’’ or ““Tenadores”— 
sails for Jamaica, Panama,Costa Rica and Havana for a glori- 
ous 18 days of the most comfortable sea travel ever planned. 


~all 








On these luxurious snow-white ships—500 feet in length, yet limited to 120 passengers 
rooms are outside, many ¢% Sutle, many with connecting private baths—42 baths 
Fresh sea air forced into each room by noiseless blowers and 


and showers in all. 
Metropolitan cuisine with 


fans. Fascinating Palm Court opening on the sea 
exclusive a la carte service at small tables. 


Send for our handsome de Luxe booklet No. 35. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
16 Battery Place, New York 
Loag Wharf, Boston 
630 Common St., New Orleans 


Or any authorized 
tourist or ticket agent. 
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For Social Play 


Be sure your shopping list in- 
cludes some bright new 
of dainty Congress Cards, 
are al ways welcome. 
designs in colors. 
made. Always somethi 


Air-Cushion Finish (7°. P 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO.. CINCINNATI U.S.A. 


Beantifu 


DFFICIAL RULES NN 
CARD GAMES MANES 


For General Play 


Bicycle quality made and main- 
tains Bicycle reputation. Ap- 
preciated alike by those who 
sell and those who buy. Used 
in all parts of the world. 
Popular price. 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


Hoyle up-to-date 
\ SEND I5S¢ IN STAMPS 


Expertly 
new. 
seuse 
: 25¢ PER PACK 


7 














Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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Donohue, a model man, immaculate, in 
immaculate black, proclaimed the arrival, 
and ushered in the person, of Sir Roger. You 
would like Sir Roger Rundel. Bronzed, well 
groomed, reserved, forty-five, he is what we 
mean by a typical English gentleman. 

He and O’Hagan are old friends. 


IR ROGER selected from the rack an 

amber mouthpiece neatly labeled ‘‘R. R.” 
and appropriated the guests’ tube of the nar- 
ghile. O’Hagan: 

“Been hoping to see you every day since 
| heard of your return, Rundel.” 

Sir Roger: 

“Ves, ves. Since my — marriage, | fear I’ve 
neglected bachelor friends. | leave London 
to-night — on state business.” 

Silence, broken by bubbling of narghile. 
Enter Donohue with coffee. Exit Donohue 

O’Hagan fumbled for the indispensable peb- 
ble, found it, and examined Sir Roger’s face 
critically. 

‘There’s a fly in the ointment, 
Name the brute’s species.” 

Sir Roger put down his cup with a rattle. 

Captain Haverley,” he snapped —‘‘and 
now I’ve said it!” 

‘Ah,” mused O’Hagan. “Haverley, of the 

th Greys? Only know him by repute.”’ 

“What sort of repute?”’ growled Rundel. 

“Yes.” O'Hagan nodded, and dropped his 
monocle. “That sort!” 


Rundel. 


IR ROGER got upon his feet and began to 
pace up and down a square of Persian 
carpet. 

“We know each other, O’Hagan. There's 
not another man in England I’d -confide in. 
}ut — well — there’s only one of you — only 
ne of you! This — friendship — between m\ 
vife and Haverley is nothing —from Val’s 
int of view. Understand? She means no 
harm.” 

“What attitude have you adopted?”’ 

“No attitude. Overlooked it. But I’m 

ng away. And | will not have Val talked 

ut, and [| will not be made to look ridiculous. 

ln a word, O’Hagan, I'll have no damned 
uliere servente with Haverley’s reputation 
igling after my wife!” 

Well?” said O’Hagan, 

Val’s younger than me, and | don’t want 

to think that J think — see what I meanr 

n't speak to her.” 

| follow you perfectly,” said O’Hagan. 

ou can speak to neither party without the 

of precipitating what you wish to avoid. 


_ 


calmly sipping 











Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 
De livered in your home free of charge. Old inatru- 
nia taken as partial pa nt an exchange. 


‘i me payments accepted. FREE. Our handsome 
ok of the Vose Pianos. Send for i. 








VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 


160 ane Street Boston, Mass. 
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Cuts Your Coal Bills 12% 


UT the Underfeed on the job in 

every home everywhere, and the 
National heating bill would be more 
— cut in half. 


recx Williamson 
Underfeedscontrs 


Save, because they successfully burn the 
cheaper grades of hard and soft coal—slack, 
pea or buckwheat sizes. Consume all smoke 
and gases. Let us prove it. Mail coupon 
for FREE Book. 
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Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. = 
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matter to me, 
Hay « rle\ 


this 


inks for imntrusting 
Rundel. | will call out Captain 
to-morrow morning!”’ 

My dear fellow! Never do at all!” 

Whvr_ I should see to it that he remained 
apacitated in France throughout the term 
vour absence!”’ 
too damn medi- 


‘Too medieval, O’ Hagan 


eval! Bar vou the country for twelve months 
at least! Besides, he might refuse or, worse, 


ou might kill him!” 

agreed O'Hagan: mistakes 
Hav- 
Ladi 


that 


“such 
Captain 


society of 


True,” 


have occurred However if 


erley is not permitted the 


Rundel during vour absence, | take it 


ou will be satisfied 
“Certainly! 


Rely upon it 


If | knew that 

Rundel,” said O’ Hagan, rising 
this undesirable in- 
regard it as my duty 


certainly! 
| will put an end to 
timac\ | shall sacred 
to do so!” 

In that 
worthy of the 


moment he was superb a man 


confidence of kings, a man to hold 


stainless the honor of a queen 
M \ de ar tk llew! said Sir Roger, and shook 
his hand furioush “My dear, dear fellow! 





crashing on the hearth 


Haverley fell 


Ah, what a privilege it is to call Bernard 


O’Hagan vour friend! 


I] 
HAVERLEY 


table him the 

the Hon. Bernard 
D. S. O., as that 
shown in. 


APTAIN placed upon a 
card of Captain 
O’Hagan, V. ¢ 


distinguished officer was 


beside 


“Of course | have heard of you, Captain 
O’Hagan,” he said; “but this is our first 
meeting, | think?” He glanced at his watch. 
“Better late than never!” 


O'Hagan bowed coldly. 

“1 was about to refer to my calling upon vou 
at this late hour,” he explained; “but 
you have so rudely anticipated me, an apology 
will merel\ tate 


since 
becomes unnecessary. | 
my business.” 

Haverley, a blond and arrogantly handsome 


man at whose breast Eros aimed his darts 
every time he went into a drawing-room, and 


at whose back fifty per cent of his company 
aim their rifles the first time he went 
into action, believed that he had 
stood O'Hagan. But 
“In short,”’ continued the latter, 
swinging his monocle, “your friend- 
ship with Lady Rundel must cease. 
It will be evident to you that in her 
absence its continuance 
would be compromising.” 

Haverley knew then that he had 
heard aright, and his face paled with 
an anger that was intense; his hazel 
eves seemed to emit sparks; and he 
slowly moved nearer to this adept 
in polished insult 

“Captain O'Hagan,” he 
distinctly, “the door is immediately 
behind vou.” 

‘A matter of more pressing im- 
port,” replied O’Hagan icilv, “Is 
immediately in front of me 


would 
misundcer- 


husband’s 


said 


With three swinging strides he 
crossed to the mantelpiece. It was 


with several women’s 
photographs — among them one of 
Lady Rundel. Snatching it, framed 
as it was, from its place, he broke 
it across his knee and hurled the 
fragments into the hearth! 

At that, Haverley leaped. Calculat- 
ing with a boxer’s cunning the exact 


decorated 


instant when his man would turn, 
he launched a blow for the angle 
of his jaw. The primitive, strong 


within him, now ruled supreme 


ee 
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nderneat 
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Two Pictures 


An automobile horn is like a human voice—it raucous sound of a harsh “squawking™ rasping 
creates a mental image of the person sounding it horn. It is discourtesy personified. It frightens 
ust as a voice does. and confuses the nervous or weak — it angers the 

When you sound your horn, what impression ‘trong. 
do pedestrians and other motorists form of you. On the right is a picture brought to mind by the 
The picture on the left is suggested by the pleasing, melodious note of 








The Horn That Says ‘‘Please”’ 


Jericho is the gentleman's signal. It warns without offending or affrighting. It is resonant 
perated by exhaust and powerful, coaxing in crowded traffic, far-carrying on country roads. 
j sounded by pedal 
nderneath hee 
me foot that works 
utch or brake. 










After installing, Jericho costs nothing to operate. It is always ready, 
doesn’t get out of order, self-cleaning, guaranteed not to clog or choke 
and to last as long as the car. 

Jericho is used by more than 200,000 motorists. 


Made in different sizes with coupling attachments to fit every make of car. 


There is a Special Model for Fords 


Insist on having the Jericho. Ask your hardware or accessory dealer. Descriptive catalog on request. 
Dealers should write for prices and attaching data for all cars. 


HE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO., Jamaica Plain Sta... BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of Blitz Spark Plugs, ‘‘ The Spark That Never Fails ’’ 
























e Cromwell 

A design of beautiful simplicity. 
Sold by leading dealers. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. ° 


Send for . SUCCESSOR TO WERIDEN BRITANNIA CO 


a ““N-33.""] The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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Let KODAK 


add interest and zest to 
your winter evenings. 


Make the most of the fun of 
flash-light work and the fascina- 
tion of developing and printing. 

No dark room by the Kodak 
system—and every step simple, 
easy, understandable. 


Get a copy of our interesting and instructive little 
book “At H« h the Kodak.” Itshows many Kodak 
home portraits and how to Free at your 
dealers, or by mail. 


me wit 


make them. 











Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
The extra piece 


i - be 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
o Mi, 
fortably closed crotch dedi. 


The new three-quarter weal 
insures a covering for the knee, 
with no doubling up under the 
Made in all styles. 


Send for Booklet 


sock. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
12 Washi St., A dam, N. Y. 
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But O’Hagan did mot turn. He stepped b: 
upon Haverley, and stooped. 

It is needless to quote the apposite precept 
of Shashu Myuku of Nagasaki (Dean of the 
College of Higher Jiu-Jitsu) in order to make 
clear what happened. Haverley performed a 


complete somersault over O’Hagan’s arched 
back, and fell, heaped up, crashing on the 
hearth. 


Captain O’Hagan stepped to the door, and 
gained it as Haverley’s man hurriedly entered. 

“You understand?” said O’Hagan. ‘I for- 
bid you this lady’s company. If vou disput 
my right to do so, | shall expect vour friends in 
the morning.”’ 

Haverley, choking, shaken, got upon his 
feet. His white-faced man barred the door 

“Excuse me, sir dj 

O’Hagan brushed him He 
sweeping motion of the left arm which would 
remove a life-guardsman from his path as effec- 
tively as the flick of a handkerchief brushes 
a fly from a bald head. 

The man clutched at a buh! cabinet to save 
himself. Upon a discordant finale of smashing 
porcelain, intermingled with human cursing, 
Captain O’Hagan made his exit to the plaudit 
of the gods. He is a master of 
curtains. 


. | > , 
aside. has a 


effectivi 


Il 


O communication from Haverlev reached 
, ° . the ( 
O’Hagan during the following morning make 
. s a in 
Noon, and after, saw my friend engag NOVE! 


upon affairs of his own. But in the evenin 
Donohue reported in the mandarab. 

This remarkable man is worthy 
inspection. 

In figure he is sturdv, of no more than med 
height. He has well brushed hair of the color 
stale mustard, and a ruddy complexion. Clk 
shaven, his upper lip usurps an undue shar 


of a bi 


Durin 
his countenance, and his jaw would spell truc- keep 
ulence were its significance not modified these | 
the humorous twinkle in the sky-blue eves. ae 

Behold Donohue, a man of attainments ar ju 
valet unsurpassable, of eye more true for | w 
fold of a cloak than any modiste of the Ru: inde 
la Paix; a colorist in whom discord between 
scarf and a soft shirt produces a blanchins 
the cheek; who, of a hundred waistc 
having a hundred shades, will unerringly se!e<! 
the waistcoat for the occasion. He has ot! 
qualities, to be displayed later. 

Donohue: “Sir.” 

“Well, Donohue?” — O’ Hagan. Chic 

“Captain Haverley, with Lady Runde! 2 


Folly Theater; stalls; Row B; numbers 6 and 7.” 
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Does Your Heater & 


Lf 


Petha a Colt 


—make you look after it from early morning til! 
late at night—sometimes keep you roasting hot, 
more often freezing cold—and all the time 
burning more coal than is necessary. 
This condition can be avoided by equip- 
ing your heating plant with the Jewell 
leat Controller. With this simple, eco- 











run itself. All that is necessary is to 
occasionally put in a littie coal. The 
JEWELL automatically takes care of 
drafts and dampers and keeps an even, 
steady fire that gives you aneven heat 
at any tem- 
perature de 
sired — with 
the minimum 
amount of 
coal. 

The clock 
attachment 
assures a 
warm house 
in the morn- 
ing but keeps 
it cool over night. 

By the use of the JEWELL, 
heating troubles and w 







Write Pan Literature 
—How to Solve Your 
Heating 


~JENELL Ze 


the 
name of the dealer at 
whose pace you can see 
the JEWELL in actual™ 
operation. 
Jewell Heat Controllers are 
attractive, an ornament to any 
room, come complete, ready to set 






























efficient service. Write for particulars 
JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
18Green Street Auburn, N. ¥ 
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Your Heater” 





—What You Do— 


during 


The Next Five Years 


at home, while traveling or in business, or any 
matter of general interest, can be recorded in 





Good for any five years. Can begin on any day. Four 
lines for each day’s record. 


Write for Catalog No. 7 which describes the forty styles, 
costing 60 cents to $5.00. 


Popular styles are: 
Ne, 100 beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 108 genuine leather, black seal grain 1450 
Ne. 109 genuine leather, long grain (green) 2.00 


Ask your dealer. Send us his name. Sent postpaid if he 
cannot supply you. 

SAMUEL WARD 
299-303 Atlantic Avenue 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Boston, Mass. 

















“Very good.” 

Exit Donohue. 

This paragon must have delighted the gl 
soul of Athos. 

Bernard O’Hagan, having finished his coi 
discarded the loose robe for the purple-|i; 
cloak, pulled on his gloves, and sallied 
into Whitehall, cloak flying, holding his can 
an Italian rapier, and generally comporting 


self as some Buckingham bound for St. James| 


He turned his steps in the direction o 
Folly, however. To the box-office clerk: 

“| require a stall.” 

“We have only three vacant, sir.” 

“One will be sufficient.” 


N° traffic of the stage that evening 
created anything approximating th 
pression occasioned by O’Hagan’s entrance 
friend has been called a poseur. It is unjust 
can not help it. 
the age of plumes and velvet. 
of a true courtier. 

Just within the big glass door he paused 
a moment, and, the monocle glittering as 


His is the s 


held it before his right eve, studied the occupant 


of Row B. Perceiving Lady Rundel (a 
spicuously pretty woman) staring at him {as 
natedly, he bowed. A hundred sighs aros 
hundred hearts lay unheeded at the fe 
this incomparable Cavalier. 

Haverley devoted his attention exclus 
to the stage. He was gnawing his must. 

Throughout the performance, O’Hagan | 


back in his stall, one leg negligently throw 


across the other, and studied with a kind 
bored curiosity the ladies who constitut 
principal attraction of this house. 

At the close of the play, Lady Runde 
Captain Haverley stood in the lobby. O’Hag 
bowed low before madame. Then, t 
squire: 

“TI believe | forbade you this lady’s s 
sir?” said he. 

There are simple remarks which, at « 
times, vou or | might make, but which vo 
I lack the stark audacity to make. 
they strike the listener with a species of par 
sis. This was one of them. 

Lady Rundel flushed and started back 

“Captain O’Hagan!” she began. 

“Don’t speak to him, Lady Rundel!”’ 
hissing, forced speech from Haverley. “\ 
me to see you to your car. | have somet! 
very particular to say to Captain O’Hag: 

O’Hagan bowed again inimitably. 

“Good night, Lady Rundel. I have 
thing very particular to say to you 
morning.” 
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Bernard O’Hagan belong; 1 
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“ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No other Grape Fruit equals it in Flavor 


“American Medicine” says: 

“Realizing the great value of grape fruit, the medical profession have long advocated 
its daily use, but it has only been within the past few years that the extraordinary curative 
virtues of this “king of fruits’’ have been appreciated. This dates from the introduction of 
the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that 
no comparison can be made.” 


E. E. Keeler, M. D., in the “Good Healtk Clinic” writes: 

“In all cases where there is the “uric acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improve- 
ment following the use of grape fruit. 
A well-known physician writes: 


“TI prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, and tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT, as other grape fruit to the Atwood is as cider apples to 


pippins. 

If you de ire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnis the ATWOOD Brat in 
either brigt It may be procured at first-class hotels staurants and < ube 
Ask for ATWOOD. ‘een i. For home use buy it by the box; it will — for weeks and 
improve 

mab openninnge. 3 Fruit is always sold ir _ the trade- 
mark wrapper of the Ati rhe Fe Company 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT CO., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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For the Voice 


Promptly relieve coughs, irritation or soreness of the throat. 
Used throughout the world by prominent public speakers and 
singers. The standard remedy for throat troubles. 





Convenient and effective and perfectly safe to use freely. 
Contain no opiates— will not affect the appetite or digestion. 
Sold only in Boxes—never in bulk. 

Sample Free. 


Boston, Mass. 


25c, ce, and $1.00. 
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To Be a Traveling Salesman 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where you will have an 
opportunity to earn big pay while you are learning. No 

000 


former experience required. alesmen earn $1 

to $5000 a year and expenses. Write today for large 
list of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our students 
who are now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office 


Dept. 28, National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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Sedentary People 
Need a Brainy Diet 
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Captain O’ Hagan sank reposefully 
into a lounge, and, the observed of 
every one who passed out of the 
theater, awaited Haverley’s return. 
At least a score of ladies inquired 
sotto voce of their escorts: “Who 
is that distinguished-looking man?”’ 

Haverley presently returned, forc- 
ing his way roughly against the 
thinning stream of supper-seekers. 
Over the heads of the outgoing, 
O’Hagan perceived the drawn face 
and angry, blazing eyes. He turned 
his glass casually in that direction. 

Quivering before him, Haverley 
said, with hardly repressed violence: 

“You are a blackguard! | have 
little doubt that a public brawl 
would be to your low taste. But | 
prefer to call upon you to-morrow. 
I shall bring a horse-whip!”’ 

Unable further to trust himself, 
to face the icy stare that met him, 
he turned and almost ran from the 
now empty lobby. 

Captain O’Hagan swung street- 
ward, in turn. A taxicab had at 
that moment pulled up to the curb, 
and Haverley. was fumbling with 
shaking fingers for a coin for the 
theater attendant ere entering it. 

O’Hagan calmly opened the door, 
stepped in, and closed it. Leaning 
from the window: 

“Junior Guards Club!” he said. “Half 
a sovereign if you do it in four minutes!” 

Gold is a talisman, my masters. The taxi- 
driver risked consequences — and started. 

“You see,” goes O’ Hagan’s explanation of this 
episode, ‘‘the cab was the last in the rank, and 
| had an appointment. Haverley may have had 
one also; but pedigree before pork, Raymond.” 


IV 


HE morning was young, and O’Hagan 
T discussing rolls and coffee, when Dono- 

hue announced Captain Haverley and 
Mr. Salter. 

O’Hagan rose ceremoniously. He wore a 
slate-gray lounge suit, with a silver-gray plush 
knot in lieu of a tie. This combination suits 
him admirably, and affords Donohue great 
scope for discrimination in the selecting of a 
soft shirt to harmonize with the scheme. 

Enter Haverley, accompanied by a tall and 
thin gentleman who carried a leather case. 
O’Hagan bowed coldly he Cap'ain, and 
upon his companion tured \e m nocle. 





“ * Don’t speak to him, Lady Rundel!’ came bissing 


speech from Haverley”’ 


“This,” he said frigidly, sweeping his hand 
toward Mr. Salter, “| assume to be your horse- 
whip?” 

“Mr. Salter is my solicitor!” replied Haverley 
loudly. “I have decided that a public exposure 
is what you require! We have therefore “ 

O’ Hagan pressed a bell. 

“*____ | say we have therefore called formally 


to advise you ——”’ 

Donohue entered. 

*s that a police court summons for 
drunken assault and -” 


O’ Hagan, waving monocle Salterward: 

“ Donohue, kindly see this person to the door.” 

Mr. Salter, who was opening his brief-case, 
looked up alarmedly. 

“My solicitor,” shouted Haverley, who was 
rapidly losing control of himself, “is ——” 

“Donohue!” 

Donohue bowed to Mr. Salter and held wide 


the door. ° 
Salter: 
“Captain O’Hagan, as legal adviser ——’”’ 


“‘ Donobue !”’ 
Donohue stepped forward and took up Mr. 
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Salter’s case. Within his right arm he linked 
the left of Mr. Salter, and, with the gentle 
firmness of a Milo of Crotona, led him rapidly 
from the room. Came a quavering cry: 

“You will pay dearly for this insult!” 

Haverley, eyes aflame, bounded to the 
door. It was locked. He turned to where 
O’ Hagan, lolling against the mantelpiece, stud- 
ied the morning’s manoeuvers through up- 
raised glass. 

“| do not,” explained O’Hagan icily, “allow 
solicitors in these chambers.” 

Haverley leaned. back against the door, al- 
most as if he were preparing for a spring. He 
was a man swept by a tornado of passion, and 
before its force he quivered and shook. 

“The law is the weapon of churls,” continued 
O’Hagan. “You are a soldier —as | regret 
to remind you. Upon the table on your right 
are French foils, Italian rapiers, and three types 
of saber. You clearly maintain your right to 
Lady Rundel’s society. | forbade you to see 
her again. We will settle the point.” 


AVERLEY cleared his throat, and spoke 
huskily: 

“You are a madman — and I will see that 
you are treated as such.” 

“Before we commence,” added O’Hagan, 
taking up a writing-block, “we will each write 
a note to the effect that we were practising a 
new mode of mounted attack and that the 
affair was an accident. One of these notes 
will afterward be destroyed.” 

“Open the door!” demanded Haverley. 

Captain O’Hagan observed him with a kind 
of unpleasant curiosity. 

“As a soldier and as a gentleman, you can 
not refuse, of course!” 

“Open that door! Do you hear me? You 
are mad!” 

O’Hagan swung the monocle, and smiled 
upon the rapidly breathing Haverley with un- 
disguised contempt. 

“Captain Haverley,” he said, “Sir Roger 
Rundel is my friend; and, whilst | live, any 
gay Lothario who seeks to gratify his vanity 
by compromising my friend’s wife shall find 
at least one obstacle in his path. You will 
either hand me a written undertaking to secure 
a transfer to the 5th, Vice Captain Rushen, 
invalided — leaving for Burma on the 19th — 
or remove that obstacle. You quit this room 
upon no other condition.” 

“Open the door!”’ roared Haverley, clenching 
his fists and grinding his teeth with animal fury. 
“Open the door! By heaven, I'll clap you in 
custody before another hour has passed!”’ 

“If you decline,” said O'Hagan coldly, “|! 
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Mr. Walter W. Manning, 
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New York, N. Y. 
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DON JUAN UANUAR\ 
will ring for the door to be opened, as you de- 
sire 9 

Haverley drummed his right fist into th 


palm of his left and stamped upon the floor wit! 
his foot. He was literally gasping in his fury 

“in order,”” resumed the chilly voice 
“that my man may thrash you. I offer you, for 
the last time, the satisfaction of a gentleman.’ 

“Damn your impudent speeches! Open 
the door!” 

Captain O’Hagan pressed the bell. 

The door opened so suddenly and violent! 
as to precipitate Haverley forward into th 
room. He recovered himself, turned, and 
sprang with a cry upon Donohue. 

(“Donohue,”” O’Hagan has informed m 
“is not, of course, an adept of the Higher Arts 
of Jiu-Jitsu; but he has a pleasing proficienc\ 
in the more ordinary holds and falls.”’) 

Donohue, then, met the attack in a novel 
way. He received Captain Haverley in a lov- 
ing embrace. Then, like a teetotum, Haverle\ 
was spun right about, and held, purple-faced 
eyes starting hideously, with his arms locked 
behind him by the human manacle of Donohue’ 
iron grip. 

Donohue: 

“Yes, sir?” 

“You have your instructions, Donohu 
said O’Hagan — and, passing the inarticulat 
Haverley, strode out of the room. 


V 


" HE worse a man’s reputation,” Bernard 

5 O’Hagan holds, “the more the women 

like him. In French comedy we find 

the jealous husband held up to ridicule — henc 

the superiority of the lover. Failing the sword, 

Ridicule, my boy, is the weapon to cut short 
the career of Gallantry.” 

Remembering this, let us accompany Captain 
O’ Hagan to Lady Rundel’s. 

He was admitted. Following upon such an 
affair as that of the previous evening, 1! \s 
more than doubtful if another had enjoyed th: 
privilege of admission; but Bernard O’Hagan 
is unused to refusals. 

Lady Rundel received him with studied cold- 
ness. He bent low over her hand in his remot 
courtly fashion. 

“1 have an explanation to offer of my on- 
duct of last night,” he explained blandly. 

“| am curious to hear it!” 

“That | do not doubt, Lady Rundel; {0 


you must have perceived that | strongly \'s 
approve of the man Haverley!”’ 

She was caressing a miniature dog, bu! 2! 
that she glanced up, flushing. 
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“It is a pity ” she began. 

“It is!” agreed O’Hagan, toying with his 
monocle. “It is indeed a thousand pities. 
For you are such a charmingly pretty woman!”’ 

“Captain O’Hagan! I fail to understand 
vou!” But her eyes were less angry than her 
tones. “You presume too far, even for so old 
a friend, when you attempt to control my choice 
of acquaintances!” 

“Dear Lady Rundel,’—he bent forward 
and patted her hand soothingly,— “it annoyed 
me so deeply (you know how acutely sensitive 
| am) to hear people laughing!” 

“Laughing?” Lady Rundel 
interrogatively. 

“| felt that the position was so very undigni- 
fied. Sir Roger ~ 

“Captain O’Hagan, are you insinuating that 
people are laughing at my husband? That— 

“At your husband! At Sir Roger!” O’Ha- 
gan stared amazedly through the pebble. 
“No one would dare to laugh at Sir Roger 
Rundel, believe me!”’ 


met his eyes 


FAR-AWAY look came into Lady 
d Rundel’s eyes at these words. O’Hagan 
was glad to see that look, glad for Sir Roger’s 


sake. He knew then that his curious duty 
was almost accomplished —that Captain 
Haverley was merely a passing amusement. 


Lady Rundel slowly from her chair. 
O’Hagan observed her slim figure with smiling, 
esthetic appreciation. She walked across to a 
small table, glancing at some trifle which it bore, 
and turned, leaning back upon: the table-edge 

“What do you mean, then?” she asked 
“At whom are they laughing?” 

O’Hagan shrugged his shoulders with feigned 
embarrassment. 

“Aman whohas been tarred and feathered 
he began. 

‘Tarred and 
opened widely. 
lo you mean?” 

“____ casts ridicule upon any 
onsents to be seen in his company 

“Captain O’Hagan, be so good as to explain 
yourself!” 

O’ Hagan raised his monocle. 

“What! You did not know 
erley?”’ 

“Frankly, I can not believe it! 
flushing deeply. “I am sure —I am almost 
certain — that Captain Haverley would not 
submit to such an indignity from any man!”’ 

“It is an indignity, is it not?” he said con- 
fidertially. 

“Oh! | 


known ?”’ 


rose 


feathered!”” Her 
“Captain O’Hagan, whatever 


eves were 


woman who 


Hav- 


about 


* she cried, 


can not believe it! And it is 
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“That is the singular part of the thing! 
| have never been able to understand why 
Haverley did not remain abroad. It was my 
scamp Donohue who perpetrated the outrage!” 

“Your man! Your man tarred and feathered 
Captain Haverley?”’ 

“He did, the rogue! I would have dis- 
charged the fellow, but he is the only man in 
England who knows how to pack dress trousers 
into a suit-case!”’ 

Lady Rundel was watching O’Hagan. When 
he really gets into his stride, my friend’s 
mendacity is fascinating. He becomes super- 
normally fluent; his truthless discourse holds 
one enthralled. 

“The car is ready,” she said slowly. “I 
should like to hear this unsavory story from 
the man Donohue himself!” 

It was designed for a home thrust, but 
O'Hagan rose delightedly. 

“Dear Lady Rundel,” he said —“by all 
means. You honor me.” 


Vi 


OME delay occurred at the door of 
O’Hagan’s chambers. “Donohue can 
not have gone out,” said he. “How 

careless of me to have forgotten my kev!” 

He rang impatiently once — twice — thrice. 
Then the door was opened some three inches 
and Donohue’s eyes peered. through the 
aperture. 

“Excuse me, sir,”’ said that treasure, ignoring 
O’Hagan’s icy stare, “but would you, sir,— 
I don’t ask a favor often,— would you come 
back in half an hour, sir!”’ 

Captain O’Hagan thrust the door open and 
swept Donohue against the wall. 

“Consider yourself discharged, Donohue! 
What ——” 

An uproarious banging and shouting drowned 
further speech. Lady Rundel clearly was 
afraid to enter. Donohue shrank away before 
the fierce glare that sought him through the 
pebble. 

“ Donohue !’’— portentously. 

“Sir!” 

“What is that unseemly disturbance pro- 
ceeding from the store-room?”’ 

Donohue, with great hesitancy: 

“I’m sorry, sir! You can discharge me if 
you like — excuse me, sir — you have! But he 
came here calling you such dirty names, sir,— 
and, excuse me, m’lady,— said things about 
her ladyship!” 

“Donohue!” interrupted O'Hagan in a 
voice of freezing calm, “unlock the store-room 


door!” 


“Sir 

“Donohue, unlock the store-room door! 
Then pack your box.” 

Donohue, with a sort of badly veiled truc- 
ulence (“I have always distrusted that man!” 
whispered Lady Rundel), walked to and 
unlocked the door indicated. 

Whereupon Lady Rundel uttered a stifled 
shriek. 

For out into view leaped a nightmare appari- 
tion — a man who had sky-blue hair and only 
half a mustache! Furthermore, that surviving 
half was grass-green! 

“Come out, you piebald spalpeen!”’ cried 
Donohue, throwing restraint to the winds. 
“Come out and show what I’ve done to you!” 

Lady Rundel slowly raised her hands to her 
face. 

“Heavens!” she said in a smothered voice. 
“It is Bobby Haverley! Captain O’Hagan, 
your man must be given in char —— ” 

Her voice trailed off into a suppressed ripple. 

“Lady Rundel!”” shouted Haverley frantic- 
ally. “This is a conspiracy! | have been 
lashed to a chair - 

But Lady Rundel already was half way 
down the stairs, and her laughter, no longer 
to be denied, came back in mocking answer. 
O’ Hagan stood in the doorway, monocle raised. 

Haverley, by a tremendous effort, regained 
control of himself. 

“Captain O’Hagan,” he said, his voice 
grating harshly, “you will be in jail to- 
morrow.” 

“Possibly,” replied O’Hagan. “But let 
me survey the facts. If you care to give me 
the written undertaking to which | referred — 
merely a matter of form now — you may enjoy 
the use of the hot and cold water in my bath- 
room. The dye will wash out. | will even lend 
you a razor. If you decline, you are at liberty 
to depart into Whitehall — as you are! Finally, 
Donohue has taken your photograph! You 
did so, Donohue?”’ 

Donohue: 

“1 did, sir.” 

“It will, of course, be reproduced in the 
press during the course of the case. The bath- 
room is on your immediate left.” 


S it necessary to pursue this matter further? 
| think not. O’Hagan has not been prose- 
cuted. He never will be, | fancy. Recently he 
related to Lady Rundel the true facts of the 
affair, and | thought that she would have never 
ceased laughing. 
Captain Bernard O’Hagan’s policy is, “Do 
it hard, and face the music.”” One sighs for 
a ministry of O’Hagans. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


Every genuine Chocolate Bud has the name WILBUR stamped on it, and 
the Cupid trade mark enclosed in its foil wrapper. 


Whoever tastes WILBURBUDS will want no 
other chocolate. A delight that lingers on the palate, 


1&0 














melting and smooth as rich cream, delicately flavored 
as sun-ripened fruit. The shape of these little solid 





chocolate forms is closely imitated, but the quality of 


is never approached. At your dealer's—or we will send more than a 
pound for $1. One sample box for 25 cents and your dealer's address. 
Wilbur's Velour Chovolate—for eating only—a new thought in chocolate making 


~a package sent gratis to those remitting $1.00 for BUDS 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 225 N. Third St., Philadelphia 
Makers of WILBUR’S COCOA 











$4 Per Month Buys This | 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing down— Free Trial. Less thon 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If you 
booklet is worth sending for because it tells 
you how to save $41.50. It's FREE 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 


want to keep it, send us $4 a month Our | 
166-L-78 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago | 








It’s Food—and Drink 


This delightful beverage—so satisfying, 
fragrant and “ tasty’’—is a real food, brim- 
ful of nourishment, invigorating, healthful. 
So easy to prepare, too. 


You will like this cocoa. Try it. 
Free Sample Prepaid. Address Dept. J. 
Sold by Good Grocers 


46 HUDSON STREET NEW YORE 


SUGAR 


PRODUCTS 















Producers Pay $10 to $100 

CONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare time. 
Past experience or literary ability not required. 
No Correspondence School. Details Free, 

Atlas Publishing Co.. 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 

















THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. Aooress New Yorn City 
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YOUR MONEY AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT EARN 


Finance and Insurance 


BY ALBERT 


W. ATWOOD 





What shall I invest in? 

How do I go about it? 

4re the securities I have safe? 

Where can I sell them? 

What sort of insurance do I want? 

These and any other financial questions will be 
answered by the Financial Service Bureau of 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE lf you were ill you 


would consult a physician. If you needed advice 
about law you would consult a lawyer. If you 
need advice or information about financial prob- 
lems, why not consult a financial expert? It 
may save you loss and bitter regrets. This 1s 
part of the service McCLURE’S MAGAZINE offers 
its readers. Such information and advice as we 
give 1s unbiased and influenced only by the facts. 





The Savings Bank— or 
HIS. article is for the small investor. 

The man with $20,000 at his disposal 

will not want to read it unless he is 

wise enough to be interested in facts that go 
to the heart of the whole subject of investment. 

The savings bank is not adapted to the wants 
of those with large sums to place out at interest. 
It is the kindergarten of investment. It is a 
place where small sums may be deposited with 
absolute safety to earn a modest return and 
await the time when their owner can use them 
to advantage in his own business or until he 
has an opportunity to buy sound stocks or bonds 
or mortgages. 

The savings bank is the ideal place for most 
persons to place a few hundred dollars. 

As an institution the savings bank has gone 
through the fire and come out intact. It has 
stood the test of time. The government copied 
it a few years ago, when the Postal Savings 
Bank was started, and now Congress proposes to 
copy it again by permitting national banks to 
open savings departments. Practically ten 
per cent of the entire population of the United 
States, including children, have savings banks 
accounts. There are more than four billion 
dollars of money in these banks. In the aggre- 
gate, they form one of the most powerful, if not 
the most powerful, monetary groups in America; 
and yet there is no combination among them. 
They are wholly free from any taint of the 
“Money Trust,’ despite the prime part they 


have played in building up the great industries 


Foundations of Investment 


of the country. Obviously, too, from the figures 
just cited, the savings bank is the favorite 
channel for investment. 


Beware the Tempter 


HEN next you read some flamboyant 

advertisement urging you to take your 
money out of the savings bank and put it into 
swamp-covered real estate or securities that 
do not earn their interest, remember this article. 
Every financial charlatan who wishes to make 
an easy living urges people to take money out of 
the savings bank and place it with him. The 
savings bank never talks back. Why? Be- 
cause it is too well established, legitimate, 
useful, and vital an institution to bother with 
attacks, or to dignify with an answer those 
who make them. 

I do not mean that the man with $20,000 in 
six or seven different savings banks may not be 
legitimately urged to take it out. He would 
not put the money in unless he were ignorant 
or timid beyond all reason. | am talking now 
about the man or woman with $200 or $300. 

These remarks apply best to the “old-style” 
banks, to those organized under the law with- 
out capital stock, solely for the mutual benefit 
of those who have deposits in them, and man- 
aged by trustees who serve without compensa- 
tion. Such are all the savings banks in New 
York and Massachusetts, and 60 per cent of all 
the savings deposits in the country are in the 
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The 
Dependable 
Electric 


ECENTLY an Electric, 15 minutes—and the travel 


ran from Los Angeles to San many muddy detours. 
Diego in 13 hours—140 miles Such unusual performances are 
of rough, hilly country. proof positive that the Electric of 


. today has speed and mileage 
In Boston, an Electric was enough for any city or suburban 


driven ~ ont ene sat “ service—at the lowest cost for upkeep. 
back, then for 18 miles throug : 

the city—going up Beacon Hill waa hag for yt Book 
after traveling 91 miles. The e Story of the 


first 75 miles of the total of Electric Vehicle” 


; A beautifully printed booklet written with 
95.9 miles were made at a all the charm and interest of a story. 


speed of 21.5 miles per hour. Complete data about the Electric—cost of 
maintenance, simplicity of construction, 

. early history, dependability, etc. Actual 

An Electric Roadster went photographs of newest model Electrics. 
from New York to Boston—a If you are interested in the Electric you 
‘ . will want this book. It is yours on 

251 mile run—in 12 hours and request. Kindly address Department I. 


Before You Buy Any Car—Consider the Electric 


Execrric Veutcte Association or AMERICA 
Boston 124 W. 42nd Street, New York Chicago 
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rhe Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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First Mortgage 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
To Yield 6% 


Tax exempt in New York 
No deduction for U. S. Income Tax. 
Ask for our Booklet 202 
“White Coal of the Adirondacks” 


Ashley & Company 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 


FARM 
[% MORTGAGES 


on rich, producing, well located 
farms netting you 5 and 6 per cent. 












Steadily increasing land values. 
Security readily salable at two and 
one-half to three times the mortgage. 
Fifty-five years in this business and not a cent lost to investors. 

Our new List No. 58 will be sent upon request. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO. Bankers 
Founded A. D., 1858 Washington, Il 


















1% /LOWEST INTEREST PAID 


~~ om monthly savings in 23 years. The best business men in this country 


5 are placing their savings with us. We are the oldest Savings Association 
in this State, Send for booklet and best of references East and West 
| $5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity 


$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity 
$70 deposited amounts to $100 in 5 years 


INDUSTRIAL B. & L. ASS'N., 217 Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. | 
















TRUS Tand SAVI NG S BANK 
Wyoming makes it safe for us to 
terest in — ioe case Oar «' 1 





bank.ng 
be content with 3 to 4 per cent when we will poy you 6 pez cont! 
Write today for booklet, also h-w to get miniature FREE. 


Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 Pioneer Bidg., Basin, Wee, 





ATENT Sixty-seven years’ practice before 

the Patent Office. Our handbooks 
on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. Patents 
procured through Munn & Co., receive free notice in 
the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO. 
370 Broadway, N. Y., and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





> 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, high- 
class service. No false inducements to get business. Book 
free Address E.G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 
Manufacturers want Owen pat- 


ents. Send for 3 free books; in- 
wanted, etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing 


facilities. RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C 








and inventive ability 

MEN OF IDEAS should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 

” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent and 


r Mo " Advice FREE 
RANDOLPS & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 50, Washington, D. C. 









banks of these two States, although only about 
20 per cent of the wealth of the country is 
represented by the Empire and Bay States. Yet 
most of these banks will not take more than 
$3,000 from any one person. 

Clearly, the banks in these particular States 
must enjoy unbounded confidence. In New 
York there are 3,119,205 separate accounts. 
One bank has nearly 157,000 depositors, an- 
other 156,000, and a third 146,000. Between 
fifteen and twenty States have laws which 
at all seriously affect savings banks. These 
laws vary all the way from the New York 
statute, which regulates savings banks to the 
most minute detail, down to States where 
the law amounts to a few sentences only. A 
study of all these laws and a summing up of 
the features that they have in common would 
enable any one to get a composite view of the 
wisest procedure for investment. Nearly all of 
the laws have certain features in common. 

Practically every State that has any sort of 
savings bank law provides that these institu- 
tions can not invest in real estate except where 
taken for debts. Nearly all States expressly 
permit investment in mortgages or liens upon 
real estate, but they must be first mortgages or 
liens. Although California derives much of its 
wealth from mines, it forbids its savings banks to 
invest in mining stock. The majority of States 
do not encourage their savings institutions to 
invest in stocks, although an exception is made 
in numerous instances in favor of bank shares. 

A number of States provide for mutual 
(non-private) banks, but outside of New York, 
New England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
there are comparatively few. The South has 
singularly few. In the great sections of the 
Middle West and Northwest the bulk of savings 
are simply held in a different form of account by 
the regular national or State banks. The new 
currency and banking reform bill provides es- 
pecially for savings departments in national 
banks, and it requires a segregation of the 
deposits from other funds, a principle long 
contended for by authorities on these subjects. 


The Ideal Plan 


ANY of the private savings banks, and 
even many non-segregated departments 
of general banking institutions, are absolutely 
safe. But one takes the same chance with 
them as with banks at large. There are not the 
unusual and special safeguards which make the 


_ old-style mutual institution of the New York 


type, and those similar to it, of such singular ad- 
vantage to the small and uninformed investor. 
New York savings banks are permitted to 
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place their deposits in the following securities, 
and no other: IUVOULLONVOANONYOLUOCSON 1) 100 AUD AGDAUAVOAPAOOAULAUUAUAU AAA DE 
1. Government and State bonds (with the = = 
exception of ten States). = F J | 
2. Bonds of cities of a population of 45,000 = or anuary nvestment 
or over in States admitted to the Union before = 
1896, and which have not repudiated their debt = $1 500 000 
since 1861, provided the cities have not defaulted = ’ ,) 
on ge pce cea re me ninety re since = Kaufmann Department Stores 
1878, and are not indebted for more than 7 per : 
cent of the value of their taxable sel aay : First Mortgage 6% Bonds 
First mortgages on real estate at not more | Unconditionally guaranteed by Kaufmann 
than 60 per cent of the value of the property,no | Department Stores, Inc., the largest 
bank to put more than 65 per cent of its de- Department Store Establishment 
rm sits in mortgages. in on we with net 
4. First-mortgage bonds of steam railroads sere ee i6.061.96 _ 
500 miles long or more, or having had gross | as 
earnings of $10,000,000 or more for five years | Denominations, $100, $500, $1,000 
past, provided regular interest has been paid for and $5,000 
five years and 4 per cent dividends have been 
paid on the stock for five years, provided gross 
earnings are at least five times the interest on 
the bonds, and provided the bonds are a first | 
or refunding mortgage on at least 75 per cent | 
of the railroad’s line. (There are many other | 
details, but this is a general abstract of the 
essential features of this provision.) 
Triple Safety 
NY tyro in finance must realize that invest- : 
ments in such securities mean complete We have purchased these bonds after 
safety. Indeed, this law, without the conscious careful investigation and recommend them 
intent of its framers or of savings bank officials, in the strongest terms as a safe and prof- =| = 
: ; itable investment for the following prin- 
has become the acid test by which all bonds are cipal reasons: = 
judged. To say that a railroad or municipal uThe high financial standing and great earn- = 
bond conforms to the New York State savings the me ttt ne pen ee ng 
bank requirements stamps it at once with any The busines conducted te the Keoufmene = 
dealer as being the best type of bond obtain- speone pp ~ tae - S 
able. The mere fact that a bond belongs to this largest enterprise of this character in Pitts- = 
: ‘ : , burgh, with the highest credit rating. Its = 
class gives it a market value of about 4 of 1 floor space has inereesed frows $00 oquare fast = 
per cent more than other bonds which are in 0 ee we Sy oS oe = 
reality almost if not quite as good. The savings SN $150,000 each t 
bank availability is the one recognized stamp aan pads A dee in tre — 
of merit which passes every where almost with- 3 twelve years as they may desire. 
out further scrutiny. : We recommend these bonds as a safe and : 
But the fact that these banks are compelled exceptionally attractive investment. The = 


by law to invest in only ultra-safe, “ gilt-edged”’ 
bonds and mortgages is not the only protection 
the depositor has. There are four savings 
banks in New York that have resources of more 
than $100,000,000 each, and nine others that 
have from $35,000,000 to $85,000,000. Banks 
of this size afford to, and do, distribute 
that even if one 
holdings of bonds or mortgages 
wrong” the total resources would 
affected. .In this respect they 
insurance companies. 
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their investments so widely 
r two large 
should “go 
be but 
closely 
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value of our recommendation is best shown 
by the fact that no investor ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on any 
security purchased of us since this House 


was founded in 1882. Reservations may 
be made for January delivery. Call or 
write for Investment Circular 501-A. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


—c oe 
MORTGAGE » BOND BAN KERS 
ESTABLISHED 18662 
STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FRAIL WOMEN 

How many women do you know who 
are perfectly well, strong and healthy as 
a woman should be? They may not be 
sick enough to be in bed— but they are 
run-down, thin, nervous, tired and de- 
vitalized. 

VINOL is the most efficient strength 
creator for such persons. The medicinal | 
elements of the cod’s liver, aided by the 
blood-making and strengthening prop- 
erties of tonic iron make it so far superior 
to all other tonics to build up health and 
strength for weak, tired, ailing people, 
old or young. 

For sale by one druggist in a place 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 



















Golden Gem $ 


_L)\ 


Over 80,000 in Use 


Mostly sold by recommen. , Addin 


dation, For Personal Desk 


or General Office. 
It checks mental calculations, 
\M altiplie s Subtr. ' 


Machine 


Handsome Moroccocase free, 
Buy Thru Your Stationer. 
Write for ro day trial offen 
K. Ganeher, A, A. MM, ° 
119 W. Broadway. New York City 


Agents Wanted 











GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vita! to a happy. successful 

life has been collected in “ SEXOLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


trated 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

““Sexology”’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country 

All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA, 














Thus the small investor, the very person who 
can not afford to buy enough different securities 
himself, gets the same insurance of safety from 
a wide distribution of risks that a man like 
John D. Rockefeller is able to have. The small 
investor who buys a few shares of stock or one 
bond loses everything if his investment turns 
out badly. If one issue of bonds owned by a 
large savings bank meets with the same fate, the 
bank writes off a tiny fraction of one per cent 


of its resources and no one suffers. 


Drawbacks to Savings Banks 


UT there are drawbacks to these great in- 

stitutions — real drawbacks. Of course 
there are fictitious ones, mostly invented by 
promoters with sinister motives. About the 
only serious “out” is that persons who put 
in or withdraw money a few days after January 
1 or July 1 lose at least three months’ interest. 
The man who buys a bond gets the interest he is 
entitled to, down to the day. Stocks are less 
scientifically handled, but their market price 
usually “includes” the next dividend. That 
is, savings bank deposits earn nothing for their 
owner unless left intact for at least three and 
often six months. 

A far less important hindrance to the even 
wider use of savings banks is that these institu- 
tions, in the East anyway, are conducted in a 
rather hoity-toity manner. Depositors are too 
often treated like cattle in a pen. This is 
partly due to the fact that many depositors 
landed immigrants or, ignorant 
persons. A more direct reason is that the 
ownership is not private. A trustee of a sav- 
ings bank occupiés the same position as a 
trustee of a hospital, a college, or a board of 
charities. As long as the funds are safely in- 
vested and the officers are honest, the trustee 
does not much care whether depositors are 
treated politely or not. He has no pecuniary 
motive for getting their business. Neither the 
trustees nor the officers make or lose a penny’s 
profit because a few thousand persons come 
in or stay out. Savings banks are institutional 
and bureaucratic, and have some of the faults 
that go with such forms of ownership and man- 
agement. Another inconvenience is that these 
banks do not permit the use of check-books. 


are recently 


The False Cry 


UT savings banks are criticized for faults 
that do not exist. There are a few insti- 
tutions where modern methods prevail and the 
convenience of the depositor is by no means 
After all, this is a minor question. 


neglected. 
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What the investor wants is absolute safety 
and as high a rate of income as goes with 
perfect security. A little inconvenience does 
not matter. 

On every hand one sees such statements 
as these in connection with appeals to invest 
elsewhere: 

‘Depositors no longer need to 
interest with the bank.” 

“Who gets the difference between the 314 
or 4 per cent the bank pays and the 5 per 
cent it earns?” 

‘If the large investor can make 5 or © per 
cent on his money, why can’t the man with 
$200 or $3007” 

In Greater New York there are 29 banks that 
pay 4 per cent and 26 that pay 3!4 per cent. 
in other words, the average rate isashade 
above 334 percent. Now, it is true that, aver- 
aging in the mortgages, which usually return 

higher rate than bonds, these savings banks 
do mostly earn perhaps 4) per cent, or it may 
be a trifle more. Where does the difference go? 
Well, it does not go to the stockholders, for 
there are none. The bank makes no profit 
for itself. It does not go to the trustees 
or officers, for the trustees get nothing and the 
officers receive small, fixed salaries. It 
into a surplus fund to protect depositors. One 
bank has a surplus of more than $15,000,000. 
lhe small, helpless investor, the man with $200, 
s the very one who most needs such protec- 
tion. And he gets it when he puts his pittance 
into a bank with a surplus fund of $15,000,000 
over and above its high-grade investments. 

By investing this little sum directly in stocks 
or bonds one may perhaps buy a safe 5 per cent 
security. But the commissions are something. 
(nd, after all, $2 a year (the difference between 

4 per cent savings account and a 5 per cent 
$200 bond) is a small amount to pay for 
absolute safety. 

The Postal Savings Bank pays 2 per cent on 
leposits, but the great mutual banks are in reali- 
tv as sound and pay 3!% or 4 per cent. In 
many sections of the country these big institu- 
tions for the encouragement of thrift do not 
xist and the Postal Savings is the only local 
place of this ultra-safe character where money 
nay be placed. But several of the largest of 
he mutual banks take deposits by mail. In- 
leed, one bank, which has deposits of $128,000,- 
00, geceives small sums by mail, and another 
ank with $66,000,000 deposits also allows this 
rivilege. Both of these banks will accept 
hecks when drawn to their order by mail, 
nd likewise postal money orders or express 
rders. Withdrawals may be made in the 
implest possible manner, likewise by mail. 
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SET SIX SCREWS DOLLA 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and 


the saving is $13 






money. 


« THONAL 


Sold on a Year’s Trial 


— —_—_— 

If you love beautiful things in the 
home—tfurniture of actual quality 
in choice designs—solid worth and 
character throughout—then send 
for our big new catalog today and 
learn how this great, new idea of 
furniture built in sections and 
shipped direct from factory to you 
will save you one-half in price and 
will offer you a choice of designs 
and finishes that will give your 
home an atmosphere of harmony 
and taste 

Take this beautiful Mission Li- 
brary Table, for instance, measure 
out its dimensions with a tape 
measure Compare it with any 
piece equally good at any dealer's 
It saves you more than one-half— 
and it is sold to you ona full year's 
money-back guarantee 

Although our business is com- 
paratively new, we are now supply- 
ing regularly over 30,000 American 
homes who appreciate the wisdom 
of buying quality at the same price 
or even less than is usually paid 
for ordinary grades of furniture 










SAVE FURNITURE 
ARS! 


-25. Now if your time is worth more than 
$2.21 a minute, don't read any further. 
This advertisement is for those who want high- 
grade furniture at rock-bottom prices and ap- 
prove a selling plan that actually saves big 
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No. 300 Library Table 


This handsomé table is Quar- 
ter-sawn White Oak, with rich, 
deep, natural markings; honestly 
made; beautifully finished to 
your order, shipped complete y 
stained — your choice of eight 
shades—hand rubbed polish 
Height, 30 inches: top, 44x28 
inches; legs, 2 inches square 
Two drawers: choice of Oijd 
Brass or Wood Knobs. It comes 
to you in four sections, packed 
in a compact crate, shipped at 


knock-down = rates — shippins 
weight 150 Ibs 
With a screw-driver and six 


minutes you have a table that 
would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Our Price Only $11.75 


Get This New Catalog Today 


new cata! a is ready for dis ribution. It ie the most beaut e book ever 
gv ’ £ sa ch fover 4 plese n lining ® 
he he isite finish and upholstering — factory prices 
W 





Come-Packt F urniture ( o. 


, 105 Fernwood Ave., 


5 the @ 
t is free—postpaid 


Toledo, 0, 








Rotary $60 
easy. rules sent 


Circulars, Book, Newspaper 


=) Mo S 
Ga ney Save 


Saves money 


OR MADE. Print. 
Your Own Cards. 
Press $5. Larger $1% 
Print for others All 


Write factory for Press catalog, 
TYPE, Cards, Paper, Outfits, Samples ——- 
THE PRESS CO., 


Meriden, Conn 
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TY PEWRITERS waxis 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY 
WHERE at '; to 's WP'R’S PRICES, all 
Toe APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped wit! 


wing RENTal!l 


priv lege of ex 


Write for lilustrated Catalog H 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34.26 W. Lake St. Ghletes. rit, 








Trade Dollar 1885 sold for $1140; 20 ce 
INTGee #250; 81 gold sesse $220; #8 
18706 81450. Equally hi Prem 1 
thousands f ¢ tam ps Book 
Vaper Mone I lar Free 


Vonbergen mares F. Seco Mass. 








SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) ‘3 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex 
young men and women and all others W 
need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell children ; tells husbands 


Matters; what 


they don't know; tells young 





“SEXUAL 


and * 
NOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One  Fotume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W |? Philadelphia, Pa, U 3.4. 


wives how to prepare for motherhood. 

% F New Book All Piain Truths of Sex Life a-cording to 

Need to Sus ont Ii latest researches of Medical Science, 

in relation to Bug . Laws of Sex 

- ibs Seal ean — > Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 

xual Truths in Plain hly Scientific. 

By Wingala Scott Hall, Ph. D.. M.D. a eipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, . 

Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Mz an of Highest Standi ing ; Leac ling 

Authority on ‘Sex Hygiene’’ and *“Sex Problems’ : nics.”* 
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The same firmness, delicacy and 
resiliency of touch that character- 
izes the human fingers is found in 


The 


ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player- Piano 


That is why playing with the An- 
gelus is different; why it sounds like 
real piano playing. This “human fin- 
ger’ touch is found only in the Angelus 
because of its exclusive possession of the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


which perform 1n the Angelus the same function as 
the fingers of the hand performer, and are made with 
the same attributes of firmness and resiliency. With - 
this exquisite touch and aided by the Phrasing . 
Lever, the Melodant, Graduated Accompaniment fen 
Lever and Melody Buttons you can play any piece : 
of music with all the beauty of a skilled pianist. : 
Knabe-Angelus—Grande and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights. 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly 
for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and 
Angelus Piano. 



























Any of these instruments can be played by hand in 
the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

Business Established 1877 
233 REGENT STREET. LONDON 
Agencies all over the world. 
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Finally, the question is asked, why can not 
the man with $200 get 5 or 6 per cent as readily 
as the large investor? Well, he can get as much 
if he wants to take the same risk. The point is 
this: one who has saved only a few hundred 
dollars to invest can not afford to take any risk. 
Such a person obviously has neither the earning 
capacity nor the resources to afford risk. When 
you receive 4 per cent interest from a savings 
bank you are paying half of 1 per cent or 1 or 
even 2 per cent in return for absolute safety 
and freedom from the necessity of knowing how 
to pick out securites yourself. 

It is said that the savings bank buys certain 
securities, and why then should not the individ- 
ual buy the same securities and get all the in- 
come himself? That question already has been 
answered. The difference goes into surplus to 
protect the depositor. But as one accumulates 
or saves larger sums the difference between 4 
ind 5 or 6 per cent becomes appreciable. To 
the widow who has to live on the income from 
$25,000 the margin between 4 and 6 or 7 per 
cent, which stocks and farm mortgages bring, 
might be the difference between abject poverty 
and comfort. To her the savings bank would 
represent unnecessary privation. But if she 
had inherited nothing, and at once went to 
work as a boarding-house keeper, the first 
$100 she saved would be immeasurably better 
off in the savings bank than anywhere else. 

Moreover, as money accumulates one can 
afford to deviate from the iron-clad safety rules 
of the savings bank. For, though certain of these 
rules have an element of the rigid which serves 
a great purpose well, they seem a little absurd 
when adhered to by those not forced thereto 
by stern necessity. Finally, the successful 
earner or saver of money should be able to judge 
good securities for himself. If you can save 
several thousand dollars a year you surely must 
know enough about business toinvest it. If you 
don’t you ought to begin to be a little ashamed 
of yourself and study the subject of investment. 
\ man took $20,000 to the Postal Savings Bank 
which pays only 2 per cent. Bankers have 
said that man was either an idiot or a criminal 
trving to defraud his creditors. | believe their 
judgment was harsh, but there is an element 
of truth in what they said. 

For the millions of wage-earners or profes- 
sional men who just make both ends meet, the 
savings bank is a blessing. But when persons 
with thousands to invest put their money 

mgside of the laborer’s and clerk’s and poorly 
paid teacher's, whether from miserliness, a 
mouse-like timidity, or mental indolence, then 
e beneficent purposes of the savings bank 
re abused and set at naught. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 
really work wonders in re- 
lieving chapping, redness, 
roughness and irritation 
caused by cold, sharp winds, 
and in promoting and main- 
taining the purity and beauty 
of the complexion, hands and 
hair under all conditions. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 52-page book 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
Muller, Maclean & Co* Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A 


S27” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Other Pencil 


is good enough for the 
writer who has once used 
the “ Koh-i-noor.” Its silken 
touch and extraordinary dura- 
bility place the “ Koh-i-noor”™ 
in a class by itself—inimitable. 


Made in 17 Degrees and Copying. 
=e them by the box! 
dby o< ass Stationers everywhere 
trated list from 
Lac HARDTMUTH 34 East 
23rd Street, New York; 
and 107, Notre Dame St. West, 


’ 4 Montreal 


























These luscious chocolates cheit the palate 
with a new pleasure. Every piece has a “‘sur- 
prising” center. The beautiful three-t 
package delights whoever receives it No 
hocolates made are smoother, richer, more 
pure or more wonderfully delicious. It's 
treat to give them —to get them —to eat them 

You should meet Vera Sweet. 
There's a dealer in your town who will in- 
troduce you. Your acquaintance will bring 

you nothing but pleasure 
If vou can't locate Vera Sweet 
seud ws $1.00 for a large size box. 


lay for r ¢ Sweetest Story Ever Tob 
Ne request 


A. M. RAMER CO., Winona, Minn. 








FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE'S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as prompily as po 
sible by letter, and a few typical questions ani 
answers will be published each month, withou 
name or exact address. But, as an evidence | 
good faith, inquiries must be accompanied | 
name and address. All communications will | 
treated confidentially, and readers are expect 
same way. It ts abs 
proper names legibl 
extensiveness of the correspondenc: 
No charge 


to regard answers in the 
lutely essential to write 
Owt1ng to the 
answers will necessarily be brief. 
made for the service. 
4{ddress all communications to 
ALBERT W. Atwoopn, Financial Editor. 





Illinois Central 
What is the matter with Illinois Ce 
tral stock? What dividends have they paid in ti 
last few years? | know that in ig1o-11 they wer 
troubled with an expensive strike, but they seem to | 
over with that. Before the present management, s 
in 1910, the stock sold at 140 or 150. It is now 10 
hovering around that. Unless there is some intern 
trouble, should not this stock come around to at leas 
130 or 140 in a short time? | was for a long time en 
ployed by the road and know its earning capacit 
Mississippi. 


Question 





Answer: The Illinois Central Railroad 
company which ought to have most of 
troubles behind instead of in front of it. A 
you know, it has had a bad strike in the last fe 
vears, then expensive graft was discovered in t! 
repair department, and the recent floods hav 
done some damage. The present manag 
ment, however, has taken a firm hold and h 
probably cleaned up the bad spots. The di\ 
dend was recently reduced to 5 percent. Fro 
1905 to March, 1913, the company paid 7 
per cent a year. For the current vear t! 
rate will be 6 per cent, but at present the stox 
is on a § per cent basis. 

For a 5 per cent stock the price is high, b 
there is every reason to expect a fairly stea 
improvement in the condition of the propert 
The earnings have increased greatly in the las! 
year, and with normal conditions two or thr 
years should make the Illinois Central over in! 
quite a different railroad. 

We think that you make rather too much 
the decline of the company’s stock in the I: 
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For Your House—Which P 

















Porcelain Vitreous 


OO often in planning bath- 
rooms, the future owner is 
content with the mere enum- 
eration of the fixtures in the 
specifications — and an esti- 
mate of cost. 

The technical description 
of these fixtures as ‘‘porce- 
lain’’, ‘‘vitreous’’, or ‘‘enam- 
eled iron’’ is Greek to the 
average house - builder— 
equally unknown is the name 
of the maker. 

And yet experience teaches 
that fixtures bought solely on 
a comparison of frst costs are 
apt to be an expensive in- 
vestment in the end. 


Enameled Iron 


As we make a complete 
line of plumbing fixtures in 
Imperial Porcelain, Vitreous 
Wareand Enameled Iron, we 
are in a position to give im- 
partial advice regarding the 
merits of each, and their 
respective fitness to meet 
varying requirements. 

Much of this information is briefly 
given in our 80-page booklet “"Mod- 
ern Plumbing.’’ It shows views of 
model bathrooms and kitchen interi- 


ors, with full descriptions and prices 
of each of the fixtures used. 


This book should be in the hands 
of every prospective home builder. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


-MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 JL SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Fran ciscc Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Washington St. Louis Kansas City 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 


107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 


134 Bleury Street, Montreal 


$0 Colborne Street, Toronto 
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writer who has once us 

the “ Koh-i-noor.” Its silken 
touch and extraordinary dura- 
bility place the “ Koh-i-noor” 
in a class by itself—inimitable. 


Made in 17 Degrees and 4 Coyne. 
Buy them by the bo 


Supplied by hi¢h<tass Stationers every A 





23rd Street, New York; 
and 107, Notre Dame St. West, 























As she was with YOU. EE 


i R et luscious chocolates thrill the palate 
a new pleasure. Every piece has a “‘sur- 
orie ~ center The beautiful three-tray 
package delights whoever receives it No 
chocolates made are smoother, richer, more 
pure or more wonderfully delicious. It's 
treat togive them —to get them —to eat them. 
You should meet Vera Sweet. 
There's a dealer in your town who will in- 
troduce you. Your acquaintance will bring 
you nothing but pleasure 


If vou can’t locate Vera Sweet 
\' seud us $1.00 for a large size box. 


Wr lav for T Sweetes «St wry Ever Told 
\ A.M, RAMER c.., Winona, Mino. 








FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as prompily as pos- 
sible by letter, and a few typical questions ane 


answers will be published each month, without 


name or exact address. But, as an evidence | 
good faith, inquiries must be accompanied | 
name and address. All communications will b: 
treated confidentially, and readers are expecte. 
to regard answers in the same way. It 1s abso- 
lutely essential to write proper names legibl 
Owtng to the extensiveness of the correspondenc: 
answers will necessarily be brief. No charge 
made for the service. 
Address all communications to 
ALBERT W. Atwoop, Financial Fditor. 


Illinois Central 


What is the matter with Illinois Cer 
tral stocks What dividends have they paid in tl 
last few years? | know that in 1910-11 they wer 
troubled with an expensive strike, but they seem to | 
over with that. Before the present management, sa 
in 1910, the stock sold at 140 or 150. It is now 10 
hovering around that. Unless there is some intern 
trouble, should not this stock come around to at leas 
130 or 140 in a short time? | was for a long time en 
ployed by the road and know its earning capacit 


Mississippi. 


Question 


Answer: The Illinois Central Railroad 
company which ought to have most of it 
troubles behind instead of in front of it. A 
you know, it has had a bad strike in the last few 
years, then expensive graft was discovered in th 
repair department, and the recent floods ha\ 
done some damage. The present manag: 
ment, however, has taken a firm hold and h: 
probably cleaned up the bad spots. The diy 
dend was recently reduced to 5 percent. Fro 
1905 to March, 1913, the company paid 
per cent a year. For the current year th 
rate will be 6 per cent, but at present the stoc 
is on a § per cent basis. 

For a 5 per cent stock the price is high, b 
there is every reason to expect a fairly stead 
improvement in the condition of the propert 
The earnings have increased greatly in the las! 
year, and with normal conditions two or thr 
years should make the IIlinois Central over int 
quite a different railroad. 

We think that you make rather too much « 
the decline of the company’s stock in the las 
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Porcelain Vitreous 


OO often in planning bath- 
rooms, the future owner is 
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content with the mere enum- 
eration of the fixtures in the 
specifications — and an esti- 
mate of cost. 

The technical description 
of these fixtures as ‘‘porce- 
lain’, ‘‘vitreous’’, or ‘‘enam- 
eled iron’’ is Greek to the 
average house - builder— 
equally unknown is the name 
of the maker. 

And yet experience teaches 
that fixtures bought solely on 
a comparison of frst costs are 
apt to be an expensive in- 
vestment in the end. 


Enameled Iron 


As we make a complete 
line of plumbing fixtures in 
Imperial Porcelain, Vitreous 
Wareand Enameled Iron, we 
are in a position to give im- 
partial advice regarding the 
merits of each, and their 
respective fitness to meet 
varying requirements. 

Much of this information is briefly 
given in our 80-page booklet **Mod- 
ern Plumbing.’’ It shows views of 
model bathrooms and kitchen interi- 


ors, with full descriptions and prices 
of each of the fixtures used. 


This book should be in the hands 
of every prospective home builder. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


MOTTS PLUMBIN 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHT Y-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Fran -cisce Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Washington St. Louis Kansas City 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 


107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 








134 Bleury Street, Montreal 


50 Colborne Street, Toronto 
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The Energizer of Business : 

nol 

irge 

N a metropolitan power-house _ generator brings the whole mech- ys 

there must be generators large anism into life and activity. mal 

se ge 1 — —T of A similar service is performed ff \v ide 

18 oo 5 aoa 4 ~ v7 — pao for the great —_— of business ~apice 

a o a we and industry by the telephones |, 

actones. of the Bell System. They carry fpomissi 

Each monster machine with — the currents of communication nia 
the power of tens of thousands everywhere to energize ourfome 

of horses is a by an intricate social and_ business ff < 

unobtrusive little dynamo, mechanism. be ae 

which is technically known as United for universal service, ,. ¢; 

_ ee. Bell Telephones give maximum FF! he: 

This exciter by its electric im- _ efficiency to the big generators of f"" “" 

pulse through all the coils of the production and commerce. be as 

nm. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY [. “« 

AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES Se 

One Policy One System Universal Servicef®''y on 
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ew vears. If you will look up the quotations 

or such railroads as the Chicago Northwestern, 

Atlantic Coast Line, Pennsylvania, New York 

entral, and the Louisville & Nashville, all rail- 

ads of the highest type, you will find an almost 
al decline. 





High Rates in the Northwest 


Juestton: 1 have moved into the Northwest only 
ntly, and have not yet become accustomed to the 
es of property here. Interest rates in the South 

re such that if one drew 6 per cent on an invest- 

nt or mortgage, he believed his money to be draw- 

g all he could expect it toearn. Here, what appear 

be as good notes easily bring 8 per cent, and with 

hat appears to be only a very slight risk one can get 
© per cent on small short loans. Also, the ordinary 
nking institutions pay 5 per cent on six months’ 

e deposits 
his letter is therefore to inquire if it is believed by 

ersons thoroughly familiar with conditions in Mon- 

na that transactions such as these are sufficiently 
mnservative to justify a person transferring his small 
lings to the Northwest Montana. 





{nswer: You are substantially correct in 
pur statement of the high rates that capital 
mmands in Montana. Good business paper 





Seal 
rings 8 per cent generally, and there are plenty 
0 per cent small short-time loans that are 
Many of the larger banks, however, 
no interest on deposits, although some of 
arger institutions pay 3 and 4 per cent on 
h- x and twelve months’ certificates of de- 
2C sit. We have been given to understand that 
smaller banks pav only 5 per cent on six 

ths’ certificates. 
ned \n idea of the high rates that money com- 
1ess nds in Montana may be had from an article 
h recently appeared in one of the Minne- 
NES Bolis papers, by J. M. Kennedy, Agricultural 
ATTY | ™missioner of Montana. Mr. Kennedy 
- ~ ited that the average interest rate on farm 
hon Ns is 9.3 per cent and as high as 12 per cent 
OUI @ some localities, on unsecured notes. The 
ness Bite rate in such a State as North Dakota is 

er cent. 

The reason that capital brings such high re- 
. sin a State like Montana is simple enough. 
VICE, B ithe State is relatively new and unsettled, 
UM FPital has not yet accumulated there, and own- 
rs of f capital in Eastern States have not yet 


me familiar with conditions there. Values 
be as good in Montana as elsewhere, per- 
n many instances better; but the aver- 
NY Eastern investor is not as yet familiar with 
ind can not get in close touch with these 
By employing care and good judg- 
a man who is 


tions. 
there is no reason why 


lally on the ground in Montana should not 
a very high return from his investment. 





Just Out! 


“Inlay Enamel’ Monograms 


The latest idea 
in watch cases. 
Superbly beauti- 
Sul. Your oun 
monogram in 


handsome enam- 
el design, (many 
colors to choose 
from) inlaid in 
the superb gold 
strata case. The 
newest thing— 
just conceived, 
Send for illus- 
trated book. 


_ Read Below 


New 
| Ideas In Watches 


Catalog of illustrations in 
exact colors sent on request 














The exclusive Burlington 
watch movement is now encased at 
the factory in a variety of newest 
styles: Inlay and Ribbon Mono- 
grams, Diamond Set,and French 
Art Cases— pronounced by experts 
the acme of the gold designers’ art. 
19 jewels—adjusted to temperatures, 
adjusted to positions, adjusted to iso- 
chronism — the Burlington is the 
only watch made exclusively in the 
highest grade—no low and no middle 
grade movements in the Burling- 
ton line. 


We ask you to look at the new designs—the 
dainty newstyle colored monograms especially. 


Write for Book 
of Art Designs oer: 


: ‘2 
Choice of 25 newest styles. * W h 
Men's and ladies’ sizes. oeo™™ atc 

" ‘2 
Burlington Watch Company _,0®* Book Coupon 
Dept. 1021, 19th St. Pod Burlington Watch Company 
and Marshall e*" 19th Street and Marshall Bivd. 
Boulevard o®* Dept. 1021 Chicago, Til. 
Chicago e*" Gentlemen: Please send (with i 

. o*" tion and prepaid) your latent style beak od ene 


Pod and ladies’ watches, 
suecee? 
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lhe meanin 


Talks about MAZDA —No.1 





A great variety of lam 
_ — persistent effort towar 





“Not the name 
of a thing 
but the mark 
of a Service” 


SINGLE glimpse 

into that exceed- 
ingly busy place, the 
Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric 
Company, at Schen- 
ectady,would convince 
any spectator that 
science does not consider the great world 
problem of artificial lighting as having been 
finally solved. 

This headquarters of electric lamp science 
hums with an activity that not only tells the 
story of great things done, but that tells also 
the story of constant, vigilant, unremitting 
effort toward still higher achievement. 

But the fact about these laboratories that is 
of greater significance to every user of electric 
light is the big plan and purpose behind these 
endless tests and experiments that are illumi- 
nating the path of further progress. 

This big plan is expressed in the word Ser- 
vice. And the sign of this Service, the trade- 
mark of this maintained effort, this good will 
of a scientific movement, is © Mazda.” 

Every one of these tests, every laborious de- 
tail of these experiments—in glass, in filament 

















tests are continuously conducted in the Research Laboratories in 
more and more efficient lighting, and demonstrated advances in t! 
science are transmitted to the manufacturing centers entitled to receive this “Mazda” Ser, 


wire, in anchors,’’ in chemical actions a 
reactions,in endurance, in economies of curre) 
in practical use and facilities of manufacture - 





is telling the story of this Service, is giving « 
that Service trade-mark ‘*Mazda’”’ the inspir. 
tion of a watchword. 

The sustained brain-power of this Service 
made visible day by day, month by month an 
year by year in the “Mazda” lamp—has bee: 
making lamp history. When the discovery ot 
the availability of certain rare metals for lam; 
filaments, such as tantalum and tungste , 











By means of the photometer, scien- 
t'sts learn with absolute exactness the 
candle power of an experimental lamp, 


watching always for any indication of 
possible advance in lighting economy. 
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dethroned all earlier types of incandescent 
lamps, the new elements brought new mechan- 
ical and electrical problems. The early tung- 
sten filaments, for example, while far excelling 
the filaments developed from other metals, 
were too fragile fully to meet the strain of 
the harsher uses to which lamps are subjected. 

It was in these Research Laboratories that 
these problems were worked out, and a method 
discovered by which the fragile tungsten paste 
filament was superseded by a strong drawn 
wire filament whith not only gives three times 
as much light as the old style carbon lamps 
with the same amount of current, but is 
staunch enough to meet all the demands of 
modern usage. It is in these Research Labor- 
atories that the step-by-step progress toward 
ideal light has attained other advances in con- 
struction, other increases in economy, by 
which the lamp of today that bears the mark 
““Mazda’”’ became possible. 

To carry forward the work that has safe- 
guarded the leadership of the ‘“Mazda’’ lamp, 
the distinguished corps of technical experts be- 
hind this scientific Service is not only maintain- 
ing, without intermission, vast original investi- 
gation and experiment at this focal point of 
electrical science, but is keeping in touch with 
the great experimental laboratories of Europe. 











of MAZDA 











And “Mazda’’ means more than the gather- 
ing of these products of scientific labor. The 
“Mazda”’ Service plan means also that the 
laboratory experts at Schenectady keep equall) 
in touch with the General Electric Company 
factories and the factories of other Companie: 
entitled to receive ‘‘Mazda’’ Service, giving 
to each of these manufacturing centers every 
new fragment of knowledge which the skill 





New baiting of § of the G-E Research Laboratories at 


Schenectady, eadquarters for the scientific effort 
nown as “Mazda” Service. This Service comprises 
constant experimentation and world-wide investiga- 
tion so that the mark “Mazda™ on an electric lamp 
shall always signify the latest achievements in metal fila- 
ment lighting = the ablest lamp experts in the world. 


of the Research Laboratories has selected as of 
practical application to the ‘‘Mazda’’ lamp. 

Thus every lamp that bears the name 
““Mazda”’ indicates that this Service has been 
applied to the production of that lamp. 

This is your assurance when you buy a 

““Mazda”’ lamp—whether you buy it today, 
or tomorrow, or next month or at any future 
time—that you have the metal filament 
electric lamp that sums up the latest successes 
cf the ablest lamp experts in the world. 


@ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4602 
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“S$IC’UM, TIGE” 


Painted by Edav. V. Brewer joer Cream of Wheat Ce Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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